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Drugs, health, bodies and souls in 
the tropics: Medical experiments in 
sixteenth-century Portuguese India’ 


Ines G. Zupanov 


CNRS, Paris 


The sixteenth-century Portuguese chronicler Gaspar Correia's vivid and frightening 
description of tbe cholera epidemic which swept the city of Goa during the mon- 
soon period of 1543 is probably the first recorded, accurate and almost 'clinical' 
observation of this illness, which in his text has no other but a local name— 
*moryxy'. Domestic animals and men and women of all ages from toddlers to old 
men of 80, suffered horrible stomach pains, twisting their shivering limbs as their 
nails turned progressively black, only to die within 24 hours. The survival rate 
was barely 10 out of a 100 among the sick, and up to 20 people were buried daily 
in the city of Goa. Unprepared to deal with a public catastrophe of such dimensions, 
the Governor, Martim Afonso de Sousa, banned the use of church bells for each 
and every burial, in order to calm the panic among the distressed citizens. 


And since the illness was so terrifying, when a man died of this malady of 
morexy in the hospital, the Governor ordered all the doctors (mestres) to 
assemble and he ordered them to open him up, and in the whole inside of the 
body they did not find anything wrong, except for the shrunken stomach, as 
small as a hen's gizzard, and wrinkled like leather set on fire. What the doctors 


! This essay was presented at a workshop on ‘Traditions of Learning and Networks of Knowledge’, 
ша series on The Indian Ocean: Trans-regional creation of societies and cultures, beld at tbe Insti- 
tute of Social and Cultural Anthropology, Unrversity of Oxford, 29-30 September 2001. I am 
grateful to the organisers and participants for thelr comments, in particular to Ruth Barnes, Zulfikar 
Низ, David Parkin and Himanshu Prabha Ray. The final version has benefited from the suggestions 
of James Walker (Та!) and Sanjay Subrahmanyam. 
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said about it was that the ill effects of this disease attacked the stomach and 
shrank it with immediate mortal conseguences.? 


This was more than idle curiosıty or a ‘scientific’ impulse, urgent public health 
concerns were at the heart of the Governor's decision to order the post mortem 
dissection. Most of the doctors and officials present at this exemplary anatomical 
lesson must have felt excitement at the possibility of reading the human body 
from the inside. At least some of them must have also felt that what they saw with 
their own eyes were the clear signs of some fateful demonic action. At the back of 
every Christian European mind, illness was associated with sin, and the Torrid 
Zone of India was reputed to abound in both. In Correia's own words, the duration 
of the illness was ‘an inferno’ and the signature inscribed inside the body too was 
that of fire. | 

The tropical climate which the Portuguese encountered in India was held 
responsible for these and similar epidemic outbreaks since, according to the then 
unchallenged Galenic humoral theory, the disease was caused by an imbalance in 
the four humours (choler or bile, blood, phlegm, and melancholer or black bile) 
which constituted the body in the same way that the four elements (fire, water, air 
and earth) made up the physical world of things.’ According to the received wisdom 
repeated over and over in Portuguese documents, under the excess of heat and/or 
water at the peaks of the two major seasons identified in India, health risks for the 
unadapted Portuguese newcomers were high. Just as the individual’s corporal 
balance was to be restored by drawing off an excess of one of the humours under 
the expert eye of a physician or a surgeon, the ailing public body of the Portuguese 
community in Goa, and elsewhere in India and Asia, required ‘extreme measures’ 
under the authoritative guidance of a Governor or a Viceroy.* While recovering 
health used to and continued to be a private responsibility, epidemics came to be 
regarded as political issues equal in importance to military campaigns or defensive 
strategies. 


2 Gaspar Correia, Lendas da India, Rodrigo José de Lima Felner, ed., Lisbon, 1864, 4 Vols, Vol. 
IV, pp. 288-89. In the same chapter, Correia uses at least two more variants of the same name: 
mordexy and morexy. Sec also Fortunato Coutinho, Le régime parolssial des diocèses de rite latin 
de l'Inde des ongines (XIV siècle) à nos jours, Louvain, 1958; Lufs de Albuquerque, Матт Afonso 
de Sousa, Lisbon, 1989; Georg Schurhammer, S.J., 'Cartas de Martim Afonso de Sousa', in 
Schurhammer, Gesammelte Studien, voL П: Onentalia, Rome/Lisbon, 1963, рр. 185—205. 

? On Greek healing strategies in antiquity, sec G E.R. Lloyd, Science, Folklore and Ideology: 
Studies in the Life Sciences in Ancient Greece, Cambridge, 1983. Also see Mirko Grmek, Les 
maladies à l'aube de la civilisation occidentale: Recherche sur la réalité pathologique dans le 
monde grec préhistorique, archaique et classique, 2nd edn, Pans, 1994. 

+ "Desperate cases need the most desperate remedies’ us from the Hippocratic collection of 
Aphorisms. See John Henry, ‘Doctors and healers: Popular culture and the medical profession’, in 
Stephen Pumfrey, Paolo L. Rossi and Maunce Slawinski, eds, Science, Culture and Popular Belief 
in Renaissance Europe, Manchester and New York, 1991, p 201. 

5 Carlo М Cipolla, Contra ип nemico invisibile: Epidemie e strutture sanitarie nell'Italla ае! 
Rinascimento, Bologna, 1986 (edition in French, Contre ып ennemi invisible, Pans, 1992). 
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The desire to protect the body, to survive and to be healthy, closely connected 
with the desire to enjoy other bodies (sexually or otherwise), became the subject 
of a hidden geometry of power relations in which medicine and criminality, religion 
and witchcraft, self-interest and public welfare played tricks on one another. The 
ideal of healthy individual and social bodies, as well as the desire for maximum 
longevity, was thus subjected to a variety of, at times, contrary initiatives. By 
looking into two different, yet compatible, ‘health schemes’ proposed to the 
Portuguese colonial authorities in Goa, one by a New Christian physician, Garcia 
da Orta, and the other by the members of the Society of Jesus, I will argue that the 
former celebrates medical diversity, pharmaceutical and botanical—'scientific' — 
rigour and the endless adaptability of European bodies to various ecological 
environments, while the latter conceived of medical cure as social and psych- 
ological uniformisation, ordering and disciplining. In other words, Orta proposed 
tools for harnessing and putting to use the products of a local, tropical nature, 
while the Jesuit medical impulse charted the way for a new 'hygienic sensibility' 
enabling secular and ecclesiastical authorities to efficiently manage multitudes of 
human bodies and souls.$ 


Choleric Times: A Scientist in the Shadow of the Inquisition 


Even before the establishment of the Inquisition in Goa, in 1560, at least two 
New Christians (Jews forcibly converted to Christianity in Iberia) were burnt at 
the stake on two separate occasions, the first in 1539 and the second in 1543, the 
year in which cholera decimated the population of Goa." The Governor, Martim 
Afonso de Sousa, who supervised the above-mentioned mutilation of the choleric 
corpse, presided over the latter trial of the bachare! de medicina, Jerónimo Dias, 
who was condemned to have his ‘body burnt alive and made into dust, because of 
heresy against our holy Catholic faith’.* Garcia da Orta, another New Christian 
physician, was most certainly present on these two solemn occasions. Nevertheless, 
twenty years later, by then himself a famous local sábio (savant) and médico 
(doctor}—whose own body was to be spared the Inquisitorial fire (even though 
his bones were disinterred and burnt in 1580}—he dedicated a book to his early 
patron and protector, Martim Afonso de Sousa, who was at the time a close adviser 


* According to Norbert Elias, in Europe, from the fiftesnth century onward, maintaining personal 
hygiene was an aristocratic strategy of establishing social distance. Norbert Ellas, The Civilizing 
Process, I: The History of Manners, Oxford. 1978 For the shift in the British perception of Indian 
sanitary habits in the light of Elias's theory ses Mark Harnson, Climates and Constitutions: Health, 
Race, Environment and British Impenalism in India, 1600-1850, Delhi, 1999. See also Olivier 
Faure, ‘Les stratégies sanitaires’, Histoire de la pensée médicale en Occident, Vol. 2: De la 
Renaissance aux Lumières, Paris, 1996 

7 Ana Cannas да Cunha, A Inquisição no Estado da India: Origens (1539—1560), Lisbon, 1995, 
pp 252-53 

* Corresa, Lendas, Vol IV, pp. 292-93 
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. of the Dowager Queen Dona Catarina, the regent and.grandmother of the future 
tragic King Dom Sebastiao.? 

Orta's dedicatory address in Colóquios dos simples e drogas da India, is no 
more original than a typical captatio benevolentiae intended to ingratiate the author 
to his protectors or to his readers." Armed with classical references, the author 
succeeds both in praising the aristocratic virtues of a Portuguese fidalgo, his ‘heroic 
deeds’ that earned him ‘an immortal fame’, while blaming those lazy people who 
allow ‘their forces of the body and the soul to sleep’, to then go on and carve for 
himself an almost divine role as one who ‘assists the mortals with some scriptures 
(writings)'.!! Although it would be too speculative to venture an interpretation of 
this statement as a hidden sign of ‘Judaizing’, as the Inquisitors may have done 
during his (posthumous) trial in 1580, Orta’s self-righteous, authorial invectives 
do resemble the voice of somebody who bestowed the law, rather than composed 
a description. However, his law is not about people, it is about plants and things 
or at least, this is what he wants us to believe on the surface of the text. The pun 
on his name, Orta or Horta (=Garden), was all too obvious and rhetorically useful. 
Luís de Camões calls his work ‘О fruto daquella Orta onde florecem/Prantas 
novas, que os doutos ndo conhecem' (‘the fruit of that Garden wherein flourish/ 
new plants, that [even] the learned do not know’), while for another doctor, Dimas 
Bosque, Orta’s friend and contemporary, he was himself a ‘garden of the simples 
and fruits of India’.'? It is no wonder that Orta, also nicknamed o Ervas (Herbs), 
likened his book to a plant. Thus he pleaded with the former Governor of Por- 
tuguese India: 


wanting to plant some delicate plants, they [agriculturists] shore them up against 
some mighty trees in order to defend them against tempestuous wind and strong 
rains and harsh frost, in the same way I wanted to plant this fragile plant under 
protection of Your Lordship, with which it will be defended against most of the 
world.” 


According to his biographer, the historian Augusto da Silva Carvalho, as long as 
his powerful and noble friend Sousa, and his other influential relatives such as 
Tomás da Orta (a royal physician) were alive and politically strong, he and his 


? Sanjay Subrahmanyam, The Portuguese Empire in Asia, 1500-1700: A Political and Economic 
History, London and New York, 1993, p. 90. : 

10 The first edition ts Garcia da Orta, Colóquios dos Sumples e Drogas he Cousas Medicinais da 
India (. . .), Goa, 1563 (facsimile edition by Academia das Ciências do Lisboa, Lisbon, 1963). In 
this essay, I quote from the two-volume annotated edition by the Conde de Ficalho, Colóquios dos 
Simples e Drogas da India por Garcia da Orta eens facsimile edition, Lisbon, 1987. 

Ч Orta, Собашют, VoL I, р. 4. 

u Ibid., рр. 8, 11. The first poem by Luís de Cambes to appear in pnnt is precisely the one on the 
dedicatory pages of Orta’s book. 

~D а ‚р. 5 
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family in Portugal and Goa were left in relative peace by the Inquisition.'* Hence, 
it rings true when, beyond the mandatory literary topos and courtesy, Orta's first 
desire in the Colóquios concerns the health, prosperity and longevity of his 
protector, Martim Afonso. ‘Let God make prosperous the illustrious status of Your 
Lordship, and let it grow with honorable titles through long years, as I desire.’ 
Moreover, Orta construes his fidalgo protector not merely as his social and political 
patron, but also as his teacher ‘in [Sousa's] military and courtly school’. In fact, 
more than a garden, Orta's book resembles a classroom. 

The first Coléquio—staged as a dialogue between his two principal protagonists, 
each of whom is the other’s double, namely Orta himself and a Spanish physician 
Ruano, who like Sancho Panza and Don Quixote at times exchange roles—serves 
partly as an exordium. From the mouth of Ruano, the programme of the book is 
given with remarkable precision: | 

І have а great desire to learn about medical drugs (those which in Portugal are 

called of the pharmacy) and other simple [or herbal] remedies (mézinhas 

simples), that exist here, and all the fruits, and pepper. About all these things I 

would like to know the names in all the Janguages, as well as all the countries 

in which they grow and about the trees and plants that produce them, and also 
would like to know how they were used by the Indian physicians (físicos 
indianos), and also I would like to know some other plants and fruits of this 
land, although they are not medical, and about some customs of the country 

[. . .] all these things should be true, seen by you or by persons worthy of 

faith. 


Orta the ethno-botanist and pharmacologist followed a consistently inductive 
method and therewith roughly delineated sequences throughout the book.'* In 
discussing particular medications and plants, he would add his own clinical 
observations regarding curative properties, or culinary virtues, or any other ‘curi- 
ous’ information. As a good ‘gardener’ he grew most of the plants himself, either 
in the backyard of his house in rua dos Namorados in the middle of the bustling 
and dirty city of Goa, or on lands leased to him on the island of Bombaim, at the 
exact location of today's Mumbai." 


4 Augusto da Silva Carvalho, Garcia d'Orta, Comemoração do quarto centenário da sua partida 
para a Índia em 12 março de 1534, Coimbra, 1934, р. 39. 

В Orta, Colóquios, Vol. I, p. 19. 

16 For а semiotic reading of the Colóquios, see Luís Filipe de Sousa Barreto, ‘Garcia da Orta ео 
diílogo civilizacional’, in Luís de Albuquerque and Inácio Guerrero, eds, Н Seminário Internacional 
de História Indo-Portuguesa, Actas, Lisbon, 1985, pp. 544-69 

7 J. Gerson da Cunha, The origin of Bombay, Bombay, 1900, рр. 90—106. On ‘acclimatization 
gardens’ in Europe see Richard Grove, ‘Indigenous Knowledge and the Significance of South- 
West India for Portuguese and Dutch Constructions of Tropical Nature’, in К.Н. Grove, V. Damodaran 
and S. Sangwan, eds, Nature and the Опет, Delhi, 1998, рр 187—209 
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‚ His was, therefore, a world of perishable consumables, to be grown, bought, 
and exchanged, in order to be sold, cooked, eaten, tasted or rubbed on the body. 
By confiding and confining these objects to his Colóquios, Orta tried to preserve 
them, to paraphrase Francis Zimmermann, both as objets à manger and objets à 
penser.'* Strung together in alphabetical order, at least until the 24th chapter, the 
things and their multiple names are manipulated from one role to another, from 
one state to another. They are turned into juices, boiled, distilled, changed to 
stones. Aloes, the first plant in his herbarium is defined first-by its Latin and 
Greek name ‘aloes, or aloe’ and then by as many names as his research permitted 
him to collect. ‘The Arabé call it cebar, and the Gujeratis and Decanis ared, the 
Canarins (who inhabit this strip of sea-shore) call it catecomer, and the Castilians 
acibar, and the Portuguese azevre.'? As much as names are undoubtedly useful, 
even indispensable, for his classificatory tasks, that is, transforming ‘real’ things 
into “learnt’ objects of science, an annoying problem of proper ‘identification’ 
submerged much of his analytical efforts. Cutting through linguistic misappro- 
priations, Orta was both dismayed and excited by his discovery that one and the 
same word might mean different things for different peoples and at different times. 
At the same time, botanical linguistic relativism allowed him to launch an attack 
on the Ancients, Greek and Roman naturalists and physicians, Dioscorides, Galen 
and Hippocrates among the-most famous, and to rebel against textual authorities 
in general, from medieval Arábic and Jewish scholars such as Avicenna, Razi, 
and A verro£s, to his contemporaries Pietro Andrea Mattioli, Andrés de Laguna, 
Leonardus Fuchius and others.” | 

Direct observation of phenomena and personal experience led to Orta’s highest 
ideal—the truth about the world. The exchanges between Ruano and Orta mimic 
and echo an Inquisitorial scene obsessed in a similar way with truth about the 
self. To Ruano’s probing questions that are phrased in order to solicit high-flown 
answers, Orta exclaims: ‘I have not tried it’, ‘I have not seen it there’, ‘I do not 
doubt because I’ve seen it with my eyes’. In spite of his amicable relation to his 
invented ‘double’, whose name, according to Carvalho, betrays a Spanish New 
Christian origin, Orta seems to respond in a series of defensive moves, as if it 
were a dress rehearsal for the ultimate nightmarish and real Inquisitorial showdown. 
Multiplying invitations, from the first page onwards, to tell and disseminate the 


в Francis Zimmermann, Le discours des remèdes au pays des épices; Enquête sur la médecine 
hindoue, Paris, 1989, р. 50. The same author has written two more books on Indian Ayurvedic 
- medical theory and practice: Généalogle des médecines douces; De l'Inde à l'Occident, Paris, 
1995, and Le jungle et le fumet des viandes: Un thàme écologique dans la médecine hindoue, Paris, 
1982. 

19 The book has 58 colloquies. 

0 Orta, Colóquios, Vol. I, p. 25. 

4 The listing of all the authors cited in Cológuios is given by the Conde de Ficalho, Garcia da 
Orta e о seu tempo (1886), facsimile edition, Lisbon, 1983, рр 284-97. On medieval Arabic 
medicine, see J. Christoph Burgel, *Secular and Religious Features of Medieval Arabic Medicine', 
in Charles Leslie, ed., Алап Medical Systems; A Comparative Study (first edn 1976), New Delhi, 
1998 
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truth, Orta positions himself as aggressively self-righteous: “Do not frighten me 
with Dioscorides or Galen, for I will speak only the truth and what I know.” 
These two ancient experts, Orta's 'torturers', were downgraded even further in a 
much cited phrase, 'I say that today one learns more in one day with the Portuguese 
than was known in one hundred years with the Romans'.? The chronological 
split between Moderns and Ancients, a routine invocation by any respectable 
academic degree-holder of Orta's generation, is doubled by geographical distance. 
If he were in Spain, he told Ruano, 'I would not dare to say anything against 
Galen or the Greeks'.?* Presumably the control of thought was stronger in the 
metropolis than in the periphery. 

India was for-Orta the closest he could get to a frontier of freedom where the 
*truth is painted naked' and where a only long stay in the country, diligent inquiry 
and experience counted.” And, thus, he bitterly commented on the lack of curiosity 
of the Portuguese soldiers and merchants. They were driven only to acquire riches 
and carnal satisfaction. These and similar accusations—of which Orta’s are an 
early incarnation—became commonplace in official and private correspondence 
from India and in Portuguese literature. The desire for goods and for women 
seems to have gone awry overseas. The arrival of the Jesuit missionaries, a year 
before the cholera epidemic and the auto-da-fé of Jerónimo Dias, and the advent 
of post-Tridentine reforms a few decades later, marked an increased sense of 
urgency in order to remedy and control these unruly impulses. The Catholic frontier 
which the Jesuits or the ‘soldiers of Christ’ came to advance, had to be purified 
from the inside out from sin and moral turpitude. 


Carnal Excesses in the Tropics 


Orta the physician, and Francis Xavier (a future saint), a médico da alma (or 
physician of the soul) in Jesuit vocabulary, might have possibly met each other at 
the table or by the death-bed of some of their patients. Although the Padre Santo 
penetrated to the notional interior (portas adentro), in order to reform the Por- 
tuguese tropical household, where men lived in sin with concubines, in order to 
cleanse them from sensuality, his principal goal was eternal salvation. In the last 
instance, Jesuit psychotherapy was geared to ensure a good Christian death, not 
necessarily a good life. Orta's goal was exactly opposite: it was to ensure healthy ` 
life, to bring his ailing patients back to their senses, to stimulate their vital desires 
and, even their sexual pleasure. If he pays lip service to the Christian ‘pessimist’ 
tradition which kept the umbilical cord between sin and illness unbroken, he did 
so with little conviction. 

The pages of the Colóquios abound in aphrodisiac stimulants to be extracted 
from tropical plants and substances, and they are laconically prescribed without 


2 Orta, Colóquios, Vol. I, р. 105. 
D Ibid., p. 210. 

* Ibid., p. 84. 

5 Ibid., p. 79. 
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moralising. Amber, asafoetida, ТЕА (hashish), benzoin, opium, and many е 
substances contribute to ‘conversation with women’, ‘to lift the member’, ‘t 
increase coitus’, etc. Not only do they increase venereal pleasure, they alk 
increase commercial profits. Besides, soap, opium and bhang represented a 
significant part of the state revenues from farmed taxes." An important tip for 
merchants in Europe (and metaphorically. perhaps even tongue-in-cheek for 
missionaries) who were planning to trade in Asia was not to import useless items 
such as raíz angélica (angelic root) or raíz do Espírito Santo (root of the Holy 
Spirit), which was reputed to repress sexual desire, since no Indian would want to 
buy it. Substances that altered consciousness, from perfumes to dangerous drugs 
and poisons, according to Orta, seem to have been especially appreciated by the 
local population. Their effects liberated otherwise constrained bodies to do un- 
imaginable things. The ill-fated Sultan Bahadur of Gujarat confided to Martim 
Afonso de Sousa that when he wanted to travel the world, to Portugal, Brazil, 
Turkey, Arabia or Persia, he simply took a bit of bhang.” Prostitutes who wanted 
to be entertaining did the same. 

Curing bodies suffering from an excess of poison, blood, phlegm, wind, etc., 
was a primary task for the physicians. But how does one cure unruly and, from 
the Christian point of view, profoundly sinful desires that seem to have been 
endemic in the tropical climate? For Orta, however, as licentious as they might 
be, there were no sinful desires. This is the reason why his text, rich in ethno- 
medical details, gossip and curiosities, does not provide for eroticized reading. 
One of the most tantalising of all exotic plants in the Indian herbarium was Datura. 
In spite of much confusion between various Datura species, which did not have 

_ the same medicinal or toxic qualities, the name itself became associated with a 
particular type of sexual and social transgression. Cristóváo da Costa is one of the 
earliest witnesses of Datura’s disconcerting qualities as a substance and its 
seductive appeal as a textual enticement. Probably a New Christian himself, һе 
came to Cochin in 1568—the year in which Orta died—and returned to Spain in 
time to write and publish his treatise in Burgos, in 1578, entitled Tractado de 
las drogas, y medicinas de las Indias Orientales, con sus Plantas debuxadas al 
bivo por Christoual Acosta medico y cirujano que las vio ocularmente, before 
dying shortly thereafter.” For someone who was characterised as a vagabond 


9 Ibid , pp. 52, 76, 86, 96, 104. 

2 Ibid, p 100. 

™ Ibid., р. 97. 

? Chnstoval Acosta [Cristóbal or in Port. Спыбуйо da Costa], Tractado de las drogas, y medicinas 
de las Indias Onentales, con sus plantas debuxadas al bivo por Chnstoval Acosta medico y ctrujano 
que las vio ocularmente, Burgos, 1578, Biblioteca Nacional, Lisbon, Reservados 4055P. A modem 
Portuguese translation exists: Cristóvšo da Costa, Tratado das Drogas e Medicinas das Indias 
Onentais, J. Walther, ed , Lisbon, 1964. For scant biographical notes, often in mutual contradiction, 
see Carvalho, Garcia d'Orta, p 67, W. Blunt and S Raphael, The illustrated herbal, London, 
1979, and Donald F Lach, Asia in the Making of Europe, Chicago, 1977 (reprint, 1994), Vol. II, 
Book 3, pp 436-37. 
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(vagamundo) and a picaresque adventurer, Costa’s work was in fact closer than 
that of Orta to the style adopted by Charles de ]'Écluse, the famous translator into 
Latin of the Colóquios and of the Tractado.? He dropped the dialogic form and 
any pretence of literary effects and instead adopted a record-keeping narrative 
with ample annotations in the margins. The descriptive approach to things and 
the use of ‘invisible hand’ explanations point to Costa's ‘scientific’ intentions. In 
the same way, the use and abuse of Datura by the ‘mundane’ women of Goa who 
inebriated men for as many hours as they wanted, is phrased as objective evidence, 
ш spite of its erotic charge.?! The same story—and one could suspect that Costa's 
account was the initial inspiration—later grew into a full-fledged tropical topos. 

The Dutchman Jan Huygen van Linschoten, who traveled through Portuguese 
Asia from 1584 to 1592, added spice and spite to 12.22 In his account, it was not 
just Goan prostitutes who poisoned their clients with this plant, but married women 
who did the same to their husbands, ‘so that in his presence they may do what they 
will, and take their pleasure with their friends, and the husband never know of 
10.23 This behaviour is only a drop on the larger canvas of spiritual squalor and 
physical licentiousness in Portuguese society in Asia which Linschoten painted 
for his Dutch audience. According to the Frenchman Frangois Pyrard de Laval, 
all women in India used this drug in order to trick those who commanded them.™ 
Spouses drugged their husbands, servants and slaves their mistresses. The impos- 
sible role reversal was thus facilitated at least temporarily by those who suffered, 
in the words of another French traveller and pharmacist, Jean Mocquet, ‘incredible 
cruelties' 5 With each and every travel-narrative, the description grew and was 
fleshed out around Datura with more juicy and voyeuristic details of perverse 
sex. Thus Pyrard de Laval added a curiosity concerning *all Indian women, Gentile 
and Muslim’, who in the ‘company’ of men want to be on top and consider any 
other way a monstrosity against nature.” 

For Orta, the sexual behaviour and escapades of his compatriots were of no 
interest. What did matter to him were professional codes of conduct. Asked whether 
he gave Datura seeds to his slaves (negro ou negra) 'for fun', he responded that 
such an act would go against his consciousness." Except when rectifying the 
misrepresentation concerning elephant mating, no other indecent postures are 
present in his text: 


* Clusius or Charles de L'Écluse, Aromatum et Simplicium Aliquot Medicamentorum apud Indios 
Nascentium Historia (Antwerp, 1567), J. Walther, ed., Lisbon, 1964. 

"! Costa, Tractado, р. 88. Г 

X Linschoten stayed in Goa from 1584 to 1588, employed by the Archbishop Vincente da Fonseca 

9 Jan Huygen van Linschoten, The Voyage of John Huyghen van Linschoten to the East Indies 
(from the old English translation of 1598; London, 1885), reprint, Madras, 1988, Vol I, pp. 210-11. 

* Francois Pyrard de Laval, Voyage de Pyrard de Laval aux Indes orientales (1601-1611), 
Xavier de Castro and Geneviève Bouchon, eds, 2 Vols, Paris, 1998, Vol. II, pp 632-33 

" Jean Mocquet, Voyage à Mozambique et Goa: La relation de Jean Mocquet (1607-1610), 
Xavier de Castro and Dejanirah Couto, eds, Paris, 1996, pp. 110-11 : 

М Laval, Voyage, Vol П, рр. 631-32. 

7 Orta, Colóquios, Vol. I, р. 296 
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Ruano: They say that the male elephant (elefante) sleeps with the female 
elephant (elefanta) just like man and woman, contrary to other quadrupeds. 
Orta: The contrary is the truth, because they join together like other quadrupeds; 
they are no different, except that the male gets on the bank which is higher, and 
the female is lower. 


Obviously, neither women on top (mulier super virum), nor men from behind 
(retro canino), were considered as norms in prescribed heterosexual human rela- 
tions.* The suspicion that elephants also practice what came to be known as the 
missionary position, is perfectly in tune with their usual anthropomorphic repu- 
tation. From the classical period onwards, the elephant is seen as a mirror image 
of the European other, of a barbarian. Endowed with an almost, but not quite, 
human intelligence, it is an animal-surrogate inscribed within ambiguous and 
contradictory European desires either to deny or to confer full humanity on their 
colonial subjects. According to Costa's treatise on the elephant appended to his 
book, this *ugly' animal is endowed with memory and rudimentary speech, learns 
easily, is capable of discipline, is a good and strong worker, and practices some 
sort of religion (sun-worship). It is also pleasant, modest, bashful, vengeful, proud 
and chaste.” It has, however, one weakness (enfermedade), it is unable to control 
his sexual fury (furia venerea), and then becomes a menace to whoever is in its 
way. An excess of carnality and frivolity, and a confused idolatrous religion were 
proofs of the essential lack of humanity. 

This is precisely the type of oft-repeated argument that Orta avoided expatiating 
upon, insisting ratber on rigorously materialist evidence or explanation, in the 
context of his ‘health’ projects for the Portuguese in the tropics. Newcomers must 
change the management or the 'techniques of the body', in the words of Marcel 
Mauss, and thus connect it and adapt it to local climates and environmental habits. 
The body was to be, in Orta's view, a locus of accommodation, not conflict, be- 
tween the European and Asian worlds. The relocation costs would not have a 
decisive impact on the loss of European bodily substances, if one were to supple- 
ment them immediately with vernacular additives: different types of food and 
drink, dress, sleeping habits, sociability, etc. What this conscientious physician 
was prescribing was, in fact, already in practice. In their drive for profit and 
adventure, Portuguese traders and soldiers tuned their bodies to fit the rules 
imposed by an almost permanent 'extraterritorial' market-place situation. In the 
Bakhtinian sense, theirs was a ‘grotesque’ body which communicated fully with 
the outside world through the orifices: mouth, genital organs, nose, etc.” 


= Ronaldo Vainfas, Trópico dos Pecados: Moral, Sexualidade e Inquisição no Brasil, Rio de 
Janeiro, 1997, p. 124 

? Costa, "Tractado del Elephante y de sus calidades', рр. 414—48 I have earlier presented some 
of these ideas in an essay, ‘Indian Faces, Bodies and Elephants: Remarks on the Pictorial Descnption 
of Indian Mutiny (1857-58) in the Illustrated London News’, presented at the Conference organised 
by the Group for the Critical Study of Colonialism, Berkeley, August 1986 (unpublished) 

Mikhail Bakhtin, Rabelais and His World, Helene Iswolsky, trans., Cambridge, 1968. 
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Food, Adaptation and Social Solidarity 


Since food is necessary to construct this new tropicalised body, the Colóquios 
provide a whole range of dainty dishes which evoke ехоцс tastes through their 
non-Portuguese names and the familiar pleasures of a richly-laid table. Although 
Orta refers to his culinary tips as ‘low things’ not worthy to be written about, 
Ruano provided a justification and context for his complicated menus: ‘I am not 
so much physician as you fear, because I also consider myself a man of the court' .! 
Food was not considered as a low thing at the table of the Governor, a Viceroy, a 
Jesuit Superior or even a simple casado trader, since, besides its nutritional value, 
it was considered an important sign of status and honour. All social occasions 
were concluded with banquets of which travelers from other European countries 
left succulent descriptions. Feeding the poor, especially poor Portuguese soldiers, 
during the slack monsoon period in which their services were neither required 
nor remunerated was one of the duties of the members of the Misericórdia and 
other various confraternities.? Even the prisoners of the aljube and tronco, the 
ecclesiastical and civil prisons, were regularly fed and their diets were adjusted 
according to their specific status, rank, and ethnicity." The distribution and avail- 
ability of food in Portuguese settlements, and especially in Goa, came to be assimi- 
lated to a question of the civic and civilisational, Christian superiority vis-à-vis 
the surrounding non-Christian political structures. Eating, and eating well, accord- 
ing to Ruano, was a courtly privilege and duty. Another of the soldier's duties 
was to preserve his own health, but at the same time his healthy body was the 
concern and duty of the state, which sponsored health-care institutions. Hospitals 
and Misericórdias, fashioned on the metropolitan model, with examples in the 
Hospital Real de Todos os Santos and the Santa Casa da Misericórdia in Lisbon, 
both established in the last decade of the fifteenth century, appeared throughout 
Asia. Royal centralisation and state regulation were at the heart of these two 
institutions, considered today as an original and early ‘Portuguese model’ of social 
welfare.“ Although the descriptions of the organisation and the conditions of 
health-care in the hospitals vary, the writers all agreed that the food served in 
them was of excellent quality. In the Hospital del-Rei in Goa, poultry and various 


*! Orta, Colóquios, Vol. II, p. 103. 

© On the institution of the Santa Casa da Misericórdía, a unique Portuguese state solunon to 
the growing public welfare concerns, see Fernando da Silva Correia, Origens e Formação das 
Misericórdias Portuguesas (Lisbon, 1944), 2nd edn, Lisbon, 1999, José Frederico Ferreira Martins, 
Histéna da Misericórdia de Goa, 3 Vols, Nova Goa, 1910 More recently, see the articles in the 
special issue entitled “Misericérdias, Cinco Séculos', of the review Oceanos, No. 35, 1998, as also 
Isabel dos Guumariies Sá, Quando о rico se faz pobre: Misericórdias, caridade e poder no império 
portugués 1500-1800, Lisbon, 1997. 

^! Charles Dellon, L’ inquisition de Goa. La relation de Charles Deilon (1687), Charles Amiel 
and Anne Lima, eds, Pans, 1997. 
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Model’, ш Méno Gomes Marques and John Cule, eds, The Great Мапите Discovenes and Жопа 
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meats were cooked, boiled, grilled and garnished with bread and rice, before the 
meal was concluded with fruit and sweets.“ In the early years, staying in the hos- 
pital seems to have been more comfortable for many poor soldiers than starving 
at home, if one had one at all. According to Gaspar Correia, Vasco da Gama dis- 
continued the practice of keeping, for reasons of ‘friendship’ (recolhido homens 
por amizades), those men in the hospital who had injured themselves i in drunken 
quarrels over тошеп.“ 

However, friendship and commensuality among men were important promoters 
of solidarity and community. Besides reinforcing horizontal ties and cooperation, 
transactions in food acted as indicators of vertical social relations. One of the 
social techniques of the colonial or ‘vice-regal’ courtly lifestyle was to give 
banquets for stately, festive or religious occasions with a few hundred invitees, 
mostly fidalgos and soldiers. In the middle of the sixteenth century, however, a 
regular meal at least four times a week was given as a charitable act to impoverished 
Portuguese men in Goa." ‘To give table’ (dar mesa) was one of the prerogatives 
of the governor or viceroy, and it was imitated lower down the hierarchy. In the 
course of the time and by the end of the sixteenth century, charitable acts at the 
table of the viceroy seem to have been completely replaced by an occasional the- 
atrical display of local courtly empowerment.“ 

Orta's text is also a display of empowerment, not over men and social relations, 
but over things and names. Most of the things are edibles (or consumables) and 
all of them are mercantile goods. On a few occasions, his learned interlocutors, 
Ruano and Dimas Bosque, the two Spanish physicians, exchanged both words 
and food simultaneously with Orta. The mixture of words and food, in Ruano's 
opinion, mobilised the ‘four senses’, which facilitated a final professional judge- 
ment without passing through a learned, written opinion from the pharmacological 
or botanical classics. After tasting jangamas from Orta’s Bombay garden, Ruano 
knew that they smelled good, looked like small sorb apples (sorvas), tasted like 
plums and were sour (estitiquas). The truth about things, Orta’s primary goal, 
takes leave of both text and voice and turns to palates and then back into the field 
of knowledge. Within the same movement, analogies with European botanical 
species provide the approximate meanings and tastes. This frequently-used tech- 
nique for grasping the new and strange is not employed to undermine local tastes 
in favour of the metropolitan varieties. On the contrary, it is locally grown plants 


Laval, Voyage, Vol П, pp. 531-32. 
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that Orta defines as possessing better qualities, such as, for example sour fruits 
(oranges, lemons, other citrous fruits). In so doing, he was well aware that he 
could be seen as nourishing ‘unpatriotic’ ideas. ‘It is certain that there are some 
very persistent Portuguese who would rather die than confess that here, there are 
some fruits equal to those in Portugal.’” Hence, a plethora of indigenised recipes 
function as sensory persuasion. ` 

Mango, the most valued fruit, can be eaten in sugar syrup, in vinegar, in oil and 
salt, filled with ginger and garlic, cooked and salted. In addition to these vernacular 
preparations, Orta added a Portuguese invention—sliced mango in strong-scented 
wine” In the same way, plants and herbs serving mainly as condiments were 
pushed on the readers’ palates and on what he called imaginative faculties (virtude 
imaginativa) in order to evoke the same alloy of the tropical and the European. 
Thus ginger could be eaten in achar (pickle), in salad or in meat or fish pies 
(pasteis de peixe) or in sugar syrup.” In particular, the Friday fish-dish could be 
improved by ‘adding taste’, Orta suggested in one of his very few remarks con- 
cerning the Christian religion and practices. From other sources, especially foreign 
travellers who visited Goa, it appears that the Portuguese creole diet abounded in 
meat and fish prepared in sauce, garnished with the famous mango pickle and a 
fair quantity of rice.? In the late seventeenth century, an English physician, John 
Fryer, paints an almost idyllic domestic scene of a typical Goan household: 


They [women] sing, and play on the Lute, make Confections, pickle Achars, 
(the best mango Achars coming from them), and dress Meat exquisitely, not to 
put the Stomach to too much trouble, but such as shall digest presently; Supoes, 
Pottages, and varieties of Stews, in little China Dishes or Plates, which they 
shift before you are cloy’d and at common Entertainment alter half a dozen 
Modes: Their Relishing Bits have not the Fieriness of ours, yet all the pleasure 
you can desire; and to speak truly, I prefer their ordinary way of ordering Vic- 
` tuals before any others.” 


Food and women are inextricably woven together in most ‘tropical’ travel- 
literature. The scarcity or availability of both makes all the difference for the 
poetics of the encounter.” Like Fryer, Francesco Carletti experienced and appre- 
ciated the abundance, especially the abundance of domestic and wild fowl in the 


® Orta, Colóquios, Vol. II, р. 99. 

эю [bid р. 102. Wine was largely an imported item from Europe. See Laval, Voyage, Vol. II, 
p 596. 
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2 Linschoten, The Voyage, Vol. I, p. 267. 
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Goan diet. Prepared in numerous ways, cooked, baked and stewed- in sugar on 
white rice, these dishes were delectable, astonishing, cheap to buy and tasty.? 
The same could be, and was, said for women. Carletti compares them to Boc- 
caccio’s free and passionate heroines who would rather die for love and amorous 
encounters than give them up. The saying on their lips, often heard, was ‘mais 
que тогтег' (which Carletti roughly translates as ‘too bad if we die’), which under 
the circumstances was quite appropriate, since adultery for a woman was punish- 
able by just that, death.* His admiration for their courage in passion, since ‘there 
is not a single day without a man killing his wife’, blends with his admiration for 
exquisite dishes. 


Among the recipes, I will only mention the one called ‘royal dish’, prepared 
with capon’s meat, first cooked, boiled or roasted, which is cut in very small 
pieces and then incorporated with pounded almonds, sugar, amber, musk, 
crushed pearls, rose-water and egg-yolk; the mixture which refreshes and excites 
lovers once more to carnal pleasures.” 


If the consumption.of food was to stimulate ‘union’, solidarity and cooperation; 
sex, on the other hand was divisive, disruptive, transgressive and had to be con- 
trolled. The French royal apothecary, Jean Mocquet, was scandalised with sex- 
crimes in Goa and the cruelty with which they were executed. Jealous wives 
tortured and disfigured young slave-girls, men raped and murdered their lovers 
and wives, women poisoned their husbands, etc.* The tortures which were applied 
competed in ingenuity and exoticism with the popular contemporary books on 
‘religious’ cruelty—from martyrs of the primitive church to the wars of religion.” 

The purpose of the Colóquios, which was printed in Goa and for Goans— 
unlike the disparaging descriptions of the foreign travelogues destined for the 
European audience—is not to expose, but to dispose of the perils of Portuguese 
life in the tropics. Each and every item in Orta's titanic inventory of Asian flora 
and minerals serves to help human bodies, male bodies in particular, to preserve 
and gain health, longevity and virility. If the climatic conditions drain the bodies 
of their fluids (sperm, water, urine, sweat, diarrhoea, etc.), or provoke the rot- 
ting of food and nourishing substances in the bodily cavities, the local natural 
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pharmacopoeia provides the means for regeneration. Following Galen’s theory 
of primary qualities and the complex balance between passive (dry and wet) and 
active (hot and cold) qualities inherent in the simples, the medicine depended on 
counter-balancing the patient's disorder, the so-called cure by contraries.9 Hence, 
the dialectics between ingestion and expulsion, in order to stabilise the balance of 
the four humours, syncopates through Orta's text. Thus, within a few lines, a 
recipe for a delicious food will be followed by advice on how to purge the bowels 
with an appropriate clyster. Similarly, a watermelon (pateca) is praised for its ex- 
quisite taste and for its diuretic, vermifuge, anti-fever, somniferous effects. 


It is one of the best fruits that I’ve seen in my. life; and at certain times [ prefer 
it to our melons (meldes); [. . .] and most of it seems to be evacuated in urine 
and some in diarrhoea (cámaras); and nothing remains subjected to corruption 
(соттисӣо), as it happens with melons and cucumbers (pepinos e cogombros).?! 


For Orta's Goan audience, it must have been quite reassuring to find that the 
goods easily procured on the local market had such various uses. He also prescribed 
watermelon (melam da India or pateca) for choleric fevers, to warm the liver and 
kidneys. 


Physicians, Quacks and Confessors 


While Orta was incurably optimistic about nature's ability to provide cures and 
remedies for all the worst diseases and ailments, he was suspicious of the medical 
specialists (médicos, sangradores, boticários, dais, curandeiros) one encountered 
in Goa. Whether they were Arabs, Gentiles, *Coragones', Jews, Spaniards or Por- 
tuguese, for a majority of them money and easy enrichment won over their sense 
of professional ethics. Regardless of their 'ethnicity', there were illustrious ex- 
ceptions, such as Ruano, Dimas Bosque and a few other doctors whom Orta en- 
countered at the various native courts in the Deccan and on the Malabar Coast. 
However, his judgements of other specialists is never submerged or short-circuited 
by way of ready-made generalisations or 'ethnic' or 'religious' stereotyping.9?? 
Human beings with whom he interacted are defined according to their moral qual- 
ities or their humoral temperament. They can be brave, cowardly, avaricious, 
generous, choleric, melancholic, etc., but they are not avaricious because they are 
Jews, brave because they are Portuguese or cruel because they are Muslim, as 
Orta's Catholic contemporaries seem to have perceived members of other religions. 


® The strength of the simple, which might be predominantly bot and wet was quantified on a 
scale from temperate—neutral—to the fourth degree. < 

*! Orta, Colóquios, Vol, П, p. 135. 
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Dispersed in his text are all kinds of villains and heroes, learned physicians and 
quacks from all camps. Just as he proceeded with an identification of medicinal 
plants, he also identified doctors and healers without any preconceived cultural 
or social blinders. Most of all, he underscored at every point the usefulness of 
crossing over, borrowing from one another, exchanging prescriptions, adapting 
to situations, climates, regions or individual bodies. ‘A shoemaker does not make 
identical shoes for everyone’, is one of Orta’s chosen Galenic dictums.” This is 
one of the reasons why his text lacks an unified, fixed methodological framework. 
He even refused to follow the simplest mechanical arrangement of his chapters in 
alphabetical order for rhetorical reasons. In order to capture the attention of his 
audience, the most beneficial (proveitosas) things had to be said first, because he 
heard that ‘the worst sins have to be confessed first to the confessor’. Intentionally 
or not, Orta likened his audience to confessors, some of whom would ultimately 
turn into Inquisitors. To what extent this furtive sentence was a particular captatio 
benevolentiae, a simple premonition, or a fetish against the evil eye, cannot be 
discerned. That he was successful in the beginning irrespective of his intention is 
proved by the fact that the imprimatur for the book in 1563 was given by the first 
Goan Inquisitor, Aleixo Dias Falcão. 

On the other hand, there is a natural connection between his botanico- 
pharmacological treatise and confession, as they both turn around the discourse 
of truth and the truth in discourse, according to Michel Foucault’s famous dictum. 
And yet, Orta had to hide more than he could ever reveal. This was not only be- 
cause he actually had something to hide, but because he and all the New Christians 
in Goa were forever suspected of hiding the fact that they were still Judaizers and 
the enemies of Christians. In this strange position in which everybody knew every- 
thing, and inversely everybody hid everything, and in which the roles of each and 
cvery person were defined by the purity of his or her blood, the Colóquios can be 
read as a piece of anti-Inquisitorial propaganda. The confessor and the Inquisitor 
were supposed to uncover difference, label it as sinful and annihilate it. To this 
exclusive method, Orta opposes an eclectic herbarium of plants and people, all of 
whom, although labeled with so many names in different languages, preserved 
the essential qualities of natural or human beings. None of them is deemed to be 
superfluous, but rather is seen as contributing to eco-diversity. 


And since the region was never so well-known as in the present, especially by 
the Portuguese, do not believe that there is a lack of famous remedies, because 
plants and fruits were never so many as they are today; because grafting (en- 
xertias) produces diversity among fruits, and because the transport from one 
land to another also produces diversity. 


© Orta, Colóquios, Vol. I, p 141 
* Ibid , p. 23 
© Ibid, p 203. For another Darwinian insight, see p. 210. 
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With this Darwinian insight avant la lettre, concerning the variability of the species, 
Orta imagines the ‘new’ world without ecological—and thus without political— 
borders. Free exchanges of goods, plants and people were to be regulated according 
to the mechanism of supply and demand. Thus, the free availability of coconuts 
lowers its price in Goa, while its scarcity in the interior, in the ‘Balagate’ (the 
Deccan), makes its price higher.$6 Absolute scarcity, on the other hand, may pro- 
duce the effect of monopoly, for example, as with the famous (and imaginary) 
‘anti-venomous’ coconut from the Maldives, supposedly the fruit of giant under- 
water trees, which were exclusively the property of the king. As Orta put it, ‘this 
gives to the coquo of the islands more authority (autoridade)' . However, the 
ideal world in his opinion was one of travel and exchange. This is why he com- 
plained about not being able to obtain permission to leave Goa and the Portuguese 
territories in search of information concerning medical practices and remedies, 
and—one might suspect—in order to get farther away from the ominous shadow 
of the Inquisition.* His dreamland seems to have been China which once sent its 
merchant fleets, loaded with silk, porcelain, musk, pearls, copper, etc., all the 
way to Hurmuz.® It had tantalised Portuguese and Europeans in general, for that 
matter, from the inception of the era of the ‘Discoveries’, and by the middle of the 
sixteenth century, reports full of admiration, if somewhat tainted by the hostility 
encountered, percolated down to Goa. The apothecary Tomé Pires, Galeote Pereira 
and Fernão Mendes Pinto, among the first, must have already stimulated the 
appetites and enthusiasm for Chinese things.” What impressed Orta more than 
anything—except the mercantile and ‘mechanical’ skills of the Chinese such as 
the invention of the printing press—was the fact that ‘they give grades and many 
honours to the literati, and they are the ones who govern the king and the country’.”! 
This being one of the ideals of the classical res publica, it continued to thrive in 
all utopian literature, culminating with the French Enlightenment philosophers. 
Besides Orta, the Jesuit missionaries in the sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries 
were responsible in more important ways for heralding the most positive sides of 
the Chinese political system, especially compared to European regimes. 
Beyond utopia, on his own ground in Goa, Orta dealt with local literati 
and doctors. He wrote that he learnt a lot from the ‘great physicians’, Arabs and 
Coragones (Khorasanis), whom he encountered at the court of Nizamoxa (Nizam 
Shah).? However, on a daily basis, local physicians, Muslim hakims and Hindu 
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vaidyas, were not dissimilar from Portuguese doctors both in their healing methods 
- and in their unprofessional and avaricious behaviour. Thus, the vaidyas used 
Portuguese remedies in order ‘to please people’ and ‘earn more money’. Although 
they avoided blood-letting, they 1mitated the Portuguese in checking urine but 
with no idea as to how to proceed, and ‘of the anatomy, they don’t know where 
the liver or spleen, or anything is’.” In a word, they cured ‘by experience and by 
custom’, and it was precisély that which Orta studied and amply used in his medical 
practice. Asked if he ‘took some things [remedies] from them’, Orta replied, ‘Yes, 

. many; but first I try the remedies of our doctors, and when they do not work, I 
take those of the Brahmins of the country’.” This is a curious statement given that 
not all doctors in Goa were Brahmins and that Orta had no access to the classical 
Sanskrit medical texts such as the Susrutasamhitd and the Carakasamhita.” It is 
possible, however, that he suspected or even had some notion of the existence of 
such books since, on the wings of the Counter-Reformation, the Catholic clergy 
and the Jesuits had began to confiscate manuscripts from the Brahmins of Chorio, 
Divar and other surrounding villages.” Nevertheless, like many ‘intellectuals’ 
after him, such'as the Jesuit missionaries themselves, Orta admired, respected 
and often searched 1n vain for the comprehensive local literate tradition and its 
*honest' exponents. In the long run, it became an impossible task, but the belief 
that the Brahmins held the keys to all Indian sciences remained. 


Rot and the Demonic in Colonial Culture 


In'spite of such lofty goals as acquiring and perfecting knowledge of tropical 
flora, fauna, geography, linguistics and the like, the most pressing task for a doctor, 
which Orta never forgot, was saving lives through successful cures of the most 
common, yet deadly, illnesses such as fevers and diarrhoea (câmara). 7 Closely 
following Galenic humoral theory, all diseases were attributed to the disturbance 
of humours outside and inside the body: bad air, caused by piled-up animal 
carcasses, excrement or garbage, or undigested food in one’s own stomach. Public 
and personal hygiene were directly responsible for the state of one’s body and for 
the outbreak of general epidemics. According to the contemporary accounts, the 
stench in the city of Goa was quite unbearable because of the unsanitary practices, 
for example, leaving excrement on the roof of the houses to be cleaned by wind, 
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rain, birds ог ants. Even well-to-do households had no toilets and their refuse 
was disposed of by ‘Bhangis’, all belonging to a special caste of sweepers and 
chamber-pot bearers.” Village life was no better and, according to one Jesuit mis- 
sionary, the peasants lived in 'pigsties'.9 The tropics in general were considered 
as regions in which rot and decomposition were endemic ш both the ecological 
and moral senses. “You should know that this land, at least along the coast, is too 
prone to putrefaction’, explained Orta to his readers. The rot was thus viewed as 
a climatic, not as a social and cultural fact, as if the land itself produced vapours 
stimulating the decay of things and institutions, such as their own Estado da 
Índia, as the Portuguese came to believe in the second half of the sixteenth century: 
Rot was inherent to the tropics just as the dwellers of such places, according to 
the humoral theory, had a sharpened sense of smell. They spent huge amounts of 
money for perfumes, ointments and fragrant flowers, according to Duarte Barbosa 
and many other contemporary travellers.!! The reverse side of this olfactory para- 
dise was that they equally cherished things that, according to Portuguese taste, 
were malodorous such as asafoetida. Orta's little story is quite instructive in this 
respect and spells out clearly his own and his compatriots' taste: 


A Portuguese in Vijayanagara had a very valuable horse which kept on breaking 
wind, and the king did not want to buy it from him. The Portuguese cured it by 
feeding it this ymgu with flour. The king bought it as soon as it was healthy and 
asked him how he had cured it. And he told him about ymgu. To this the king 
said, do not be surprised, because this is the food of the gods, or as the poets 
say the nectar. The Portuguese lowered his voice and responded in Portuguese 
that it should better be called the grub (manyar) of the demons.” 


Filled with signs (or rather signifiers) of foul smells, this particular passage juxta- 
poses people and animals, the divine and demonic, and food and filth in the most 
syncretic mixture without endeavouring to exclude one or the other. Orta took a 
personal stand on asafoetida—‘a thing that for me has the worst smell in the 
world’—but allowed his text to lead us to olfactory relativism. Natives (gente 
desta terra) enjoyed its smell and even a Portuguese merchant found it delicious 
in certain vegetable preparations made by the Baneanes (Gujarati merchants). 
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The medicinal properties of asafoetida were many and important—against plague, 
poison, constipation, flatulence. lack of appetite, etc. Thus by the end the colloquy, 
when Orta contradicted the opinion of Ruelius concerning its anti-aphrodisiac 
virtues and insisted that ‘everybody writes about it as never letting the member 
down’, this otherwise quite mysterious plant, as nobody could figure out how it 
looked and from where it came, was fully rehabilitated.” 

‘Fhe connection between, foul and/or inebriating smells, devilry and women, 
however, is not accidental. It was precisely because of the smell produced by 
tropical nature and the enhanced olfactory capacities of the Indians that they, ‘are 
all inclined to Venus’. There is a discursive vicious circle that brings Опа’ vari- 
ous ‘scientific’ prescriptions and enunciations to purposely or unwittingly connect 
women with illness, food, rot, and social disorders. Thus the causes of the morxi 
(or passio colerica), considered the most virulent and mortal illness, were excessive 
eating, excessive ‘conversation with women’, and ‘it occurred mostly in June and 
July (which is the winter in this land)’. The illness, clinically described in detail ' 
by Orta and confirmed by other travelogues, which in the eighteenth century 
under French vocalic and semantic distortion came to be known as mort-de-chien 
(Dog's Death), is generally known as epidemic Asiatic cholera.® The patient would 
usually die within 24 hours, dehydrated, exhausted and in excruciating pain. The 
ultimate remedies suggested in the Colóquios were as painful as they were inef- 
ficient, resembling more a torture than a cure: branding the soles of the feet with 
a burning hot iron ‘and throwing in the [patient's] eyes a long pepper in order to 
test the [огсе'. These were methods adopted from the ‘native physicians’ and 
considered by Orta as appropriate. In addition, he proposed a cocktail of spices 
and oily massages which resembled Ayurvedic treatments and, what is more, had 
his own curious theriac mixture containing, among other things, opium and exotic 
and medicinally indifferent materials such as unicornio and the bezoar stone.™ 

Orta’s Colóquios is an entirely open text, just as Orta is an open-minded student 
of nature. He may have ridiculed certain practices by native medical specialists, 
such as Gujaratis and Deccanis who healed fevers without medicinal remedies, 
but by starving their patients for up to 15 days.” Nevertheless, he was always 
ready to try out new methods, as long as they did not contradict reason and his 
sense of medical ethics. Thus, he was reluctant to try certain alleged antidotes, for 
example, the mysterious giant water-coconut from the islands of the Maldives, as 
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he thought that there were many other good simples and preparations.” His writing 
resembles picaresque travelling from one part of the earth to the other, with an 
utter disregard of frontiers, customs-officers and passports. China, Brazil, Persia, 
or any other geographical region, appear in his text to be connected by underground 
passages in which etymology, trade, illnesses, plants, people and—what he did 
not know—germs, circulated, enriching the knowledge of the world. The rhythm 
of acquisition of knowledge had accelerated in an unprecedented manner since, 
according to Orta, in his own time, the Portuguese knew in one day more than the 
Romans in hundred years.” In a similar fashion another Renaissance figure, João 
de Barros, Orta’s contemporary and a famous grammarian, continued to compare 
the Portuguese to the ancient Romans. However, while Barros envisioned and 
desired linguistic conquest, that is, capturing foreign words (although ultimately 
imposing the Portuguese language even in the ‘Indian temples’), Orta appropriated 
foreign things and words, not to build an empire but in order to consume them.” 
The consumption of things and words was meant to support and cure individual 
bodies—be they Portuguese, Muslim, Gujarati, Brahmin, or ‘Baneane’. 

Orta’s was an empire of humours and his claim to authority reposed on the 
ability to keep them in check, in spite of the fact that ‘every day there [were] new 
illnesses’.” And to prove that his task was worthy of effort, he invoked divine 
help as confirmation. Regarding the appearance of syphilis he said, 


God is so charitable that in every country he gave us the remedy to cure it; 
because the one who gives the illness gives the remedy for it; if not, as Temistio 
said, our knowledge is the smallest part of what we do not know. And since we 
do not know remedies in order to cure all of them [illnesses], we bring rvibarbo 
from China, from where we bring páo (woods) or raízes (roots) for curing 
sarna de Castella [1.е., syphilis], and cana fistola we bring from India, and 
manná from Persia and guaiacam from the West Indies.™ 


The boundary between the natural and supernatural remains permeable and divine 
(and demonic, for that matter) signposts seem to be randomly scattered over the 
face of the earth. It was up to courageous adventurers to collect them and bring 
them all to serve one and the same purpose—healing the ailing body. A soldier 
(and/or merchant and/or traveller) was an exemplary syphilitic body, both victim 
and carrier of the disease. According to Orta, the boubas (buboes) which betrayed 
the infection were not considered shameful in Goa. Moreover, they were a cause 
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of boasting among the local ‘studs’. Some of the reasons for taking this illness 
lightly were that in the first stage-it appeared curable, it had spread with record 
speed throughout Europe and its colonies, and it was considered to be a providential 
illness, displaying divine wrath and cured by divine mercy. Medical explanations, 
based on the idea that the primary cause was God’s will, were reassuring and 
placed both the physicians and the patients in a symmetrical world of preternatural 
axles and pulleys. 

Orta’s exuberant, appetising and soft-spoken textual crescendo vals much, 
but hides even more. His exchanges with ayurvedic and yunani medical specialists 
confirmed his Galenic humoral view that human bodies were basically adaptable 
natural machines, fuelled on natural products such as- plants, spices, minerals, 
and meats. Extracting nourishing substances from whichever ecological zone— 
and а difficiilt tropical climate was no exception—and ingesting them in order to 
_ tune one’s body to the énvironmental habitat was the most important factor in 
- maintaining health. He did, nevertheless, understand that health was also a psycho- 
logical and social phenomenon. It was an inalienable property of the self which 
made the subject identical to himself or herself. Шпезв would then be something: 
like a theft or a loss of property, alienation of the self. The physician is therefore 
a judge or a mediator in the recovery of an estranged property. Ortd’s model of 
healing was negotiation, that is, establishing an efficient interpersonal relation 
between the physician and the patient. It can also be called winning over the 
patient's trust and confidence in one's healing method. Precisely around the time 
he was working on and Е his Coldquios, this trust was somewhat broken 
and fissured. 


-Perceptions of Tropic Decadence = 


. Between thé time Orta first arrived i in Goa, in 1534, and 1563, the situation had, 
even in the eyes of his contemporaries, changed from one of difficulty to one of 
crisis. Two inextricably connected problems were identified. The first was financial 
and economic, the second moral. The financial-problems of the Estado da Índia 
multiplied and were reported back home by various historical actors. The most 
coherent and persuasive among these reports were letters by the royal financial 
supervisor, Simáo Botelho, written between 1547 and 1552, and his Tombo do 
Estado da Índia. This situation of a real resource-crunch and moral degradation 
came to be enshrined, from the last quarter of the sixteenth century, in the literature 
of decadéncia, the decline; which appears to have been a broad historiographical 
trend, as much among Portuguese, as among contemporary or later Ottoman and 
Mughal historians.” However, even before the pre-eminent historian of Portuguese 
decline, Diogo do Couto (1543-1616), for whom, in fact, the decadéncia theory 
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served as a screen for a merciless critique of the present, the golden-age myth of 
the early period of Albuquerque’s rule had been already formulated in 1569 by 
the Archbishop of Goa, Dom Jorge Temudo (1567—71).? 

Something had gone viciously wrong with Estado da Índia and the Portuguese, 
according to Temudo. Christian faith, justice and good customs were all in danger 
of being irreparably lost, unless there was a profound 'reformation' (reformagdo). 
He portrayed a political system based on financial corruption, violence and lawless- 
ness.-Moreover, from captains to governors, they were ready ‘to favor infidels’ in 
order to satiate their greed and their personal interests. Among the most pernicious 
customs that came under the Archbishop’s merciless condemnation was idleness 
(ouciosidade), which led to concupiscence and finally to the loss of martial virility, 
so much extolled during Albuquerque’s conquest of infidel territories and so 
necessary for the defence of the Estado.” 

Orta's medical knowledge acquired from non-Christian physicians and, as he 
himself admitted, especially intended to help men and women in sexual encounters 
(coito), seems particularly out of place in Temudo's scheme of national regener- 
ation. What was needed was efficient policing geared to reform the body of society, 
rather than a herbal remedy to cure an individual body. In 1569, when Temudo 
wrote his letter, Orta had been dead for a year and his sister Catarina and the other 
members of the family came under attack from the Inquisition. Under torture, 
they all admitted that he had been a crypto-Jew, which led to his posthumous 
process and the auto-da-fé of 1580.9 And one thing was certain: by 1569 the 
New Christian physicians, like Orta, who were the majority among the European- 
trained medical practitioners, were mostly discredited in Goa. 

The persecution of the New Christians in Goa was a belated reflex of both the 
Inquisitorial clean-up in Portugal and a specific local situation in which a com- 
bination of various factors seem to have enhanced one another more than anywhere 
else in the Portuguese colonies: the financial and political crisis of the middle of 
the sixteenth century; the arrival of the Jesuits and other religious specialists, 
armed with a combative post-Tridentine Catholic vision; supported by the Por- 
tuguese Crown; a specific colonial situation with various non-Chrisitan peoples 
under its jurisdiction; the opulence and success of New Christian merchant com- 
munities and their suspected ties with other Jewish merchants; the sense of an 
ambiguous, both desirable and uncomfortable, distance from the European world 
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and the emergence of a xenophobic mentality arising from the minority standing 
of the Portuguese in the large society in India and Asia. All these reasons, spelled 
out clearly and unselfconsciously, would be ultimately funneled into the grind of 
the Goan Inquisition. 

Read against the background of mounting persecution, Orta’s book was a final 
and heroic effort to turn the tide of history backwards. In the same year as its 
publication, 1563, all Brahmins and other Gentile physicians (médicos gentios), 
‘who were prejudicial to Christianity’ were ordered to leave Goa within a month. 
The first Church Council of Goa, held in 1567, issued a prohibition against allowing 
non-Christian physicians, midwives (dais or daya) and barbers to cure or shave 
Christian patients or clients.!?! How inefficiently or lightly these prohibitions were 
taken comes out clearly from subsequent, even stronger, interdictions issued by 
the Third (1585), Fourth (1592) and Fifth (1606) Church Councils.'? Even if 
these laws ‘for conversion and in favor of Christianity’ (sobre a conversdo e 
favor da Christandade) targeted the Gentile and infidel doctors and paramedics, 
the New Christians were considered to be even more pernicious for Christian 
health.!® As the Inquisition started its deadly spiral of denunciation, confessions, 
judgements and autos-da-fé, fears of New Christian revenge for the violence 
wrought on them, multiplied accusations and fed into the Inquisitorial machine. 
As a passionate Archbishop, Dom Gaspar de Le&o Pereira, wrote to the Jews in 
his Letter of the Archbishop of Goa to the People of Israel who still follow the Law 
of Moses and the Talmud because of the deception and the maliciousness of their 
Rabbis, printed in Goa 1565 as a preface to the translation of another fifteenth- 
century homily against Judaism written by a physician and converted Jew, 
Jerónimo da Santa Fé: 


Is there any other infirmity and misadventure greater than yours? It has already 
lasted two thousand years, and two thousand millions of souls have died of this 
illness. The proper time for remedy has expired, in which a great number of 
your ancestors cured themselves and profited from the doctor (médico) when 
he came, and those were the principal men (principaes) of the early Church. 
You remained sick, suspicious of all doctors, the law tells that you will die of 
this infirmity [. . .]. The prophets think of you as dead, although long ago they 
prophesized your health.'™ 
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That Judaism was an illness which had to be cured is the point Dom Gaspar Le&o 
Pereira made, as if talking directly to the Jews. Printed in the same press two 
years after Orta's Colóquios, one of its aims might have been to dwarf any special 
claim to medical expertise by the New Christian doctors. Christian faith is the 
only remedy, Christ is the ultimate doctor of souls (médico das almas). 


Building Trust: The Jesuit Medical Mission 


Orta's mid-sixteenth-century celebration of the secular, ever-adaptable world of 
Portuguese overseas colonies, which turned out to be mostly the stuff of his own 
dreams, gave way in the second half of the century to a different definition of 
‘medical’ service and to a different solution for curing the ailments of Portuguese 
Cathelicism in the tropics. Unlike Orta, who trusted only his own eyes, his own 
taste and touch and based his medical experience as much as possible on observing 
local illnesses and local remedies, the members of the Society of Jesus, the ‘doctors 
of souls’, arrived in India (1542) with a more coherent and efficient, but also a 
more blinding sheaf of prefabricated rules, regulations and mental frames. This is 
not to say that they did not apply them in a variety of ways and, at times, with far 
from ordinary sensitivity and superior intelligence. Even then, when they agreed 
to disagree, the space for innovative Jesuit manoeuvering was restrained by the 
fact that their ultimate raison d’être was the conversion of the world. Various 
subsidiary activities of the Jesuits, such as the works of mercy (opera caritatis), 
educational institutions and the like, were important but were pursued only as 
means to an end. Hence, some of them were dropped when considered unnecessary 
or if they overlapped too closely with similar or rival secular institutions. Extremely 
ambitious in its social involvement, the Society of Jesus experienced a chronic 
shortage of personnel and the Jesuits were more often than not sent as task forces 
on an ad hoc basis to hospitals, orphanages, or to any other institution or place 
where their services were needed. This is more or less what happened with the 
case of the Royal Hospital in Goa. But let us start from the beginning. 
According to canon law, the religious and priests were not allowed to practise 
medicine without a special Papal dispensation. The Jesuits did obtain one, Unigeniti 
Dei filii, in 1576, with the stipulation that Jesuit doctors were to be employed in 
case of a shortage or lack of secular doctors. Even without the Papal exemption, 
the Jesuits were able to provide medical help by way of a special grade or office 
among its members, the so-called ‘temporal coadjutors’. Not ordained priests, 
these were employed in low-status and menial jobs like cooking and washing, 
although some of them were painters, surgeons, pharmacists, nurses, etc. One of 
the most famous surgeons in Goa, Pedro Afonso, who started his career in 1560 
in the Hospital of the Poor Natives, ‘attached’ to the Jesuit College of Saint Paul, 


ainda da ley de Moyses, e do Talmud por engano, e malicia dos seu Rabbis), Impresso em Goa por 
Jo&o de Endem, por mandado do senhor Arcebispo da India (19/9/1565). Biblioteca Nacional, 
Lisbon, Res 411P, p. 2. 
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was a temporal coadjutor. Although these were ‘uneducated’ members, that 1s, 
without sufficient knowledge of Latin and theology, and very often recruited from: 
lower social strata, they were encouraged and allowed to use their skills ‘for the 
greater glory of God’, just like the ‘spiritual coadjutors’ and the ‘professed’ fathers, 
the highest priestly grades within the Society. 

From the inception, therefore, what Ignatius of Loyola had in mind for his 
religious order was to organise it as a ‘machine’, with every member assigned to 
his own place according to his talents, qualities and usefulness. In his early work, 
the Spiritual Exercises, Loyola proposed a spiritual technique, by using prayer 
and meditation, for regenerating the human soul deep in the abyss of the self, and 
thus enabling the individual to make the right choice with full freedom of mind 
and under divine іпврігайоп.! In the opening pages we read that the purpose of 
the exercises is ‘to prepare and predispose our soul to rid itself of all its disordered 
affections and then, after their removal, to seek and find God’s will in the ordering 
of our life for the salvation of our soul’ .!'% The first and foremost illness of one's 
body was located, according to Loyola, in the soul in which disorderly affections 
bound the individual to sin and demonic illusion. His spiritual diagnosis and thera- 
peutics were in perfect accord with, and influenced by, Galenic humoral theory 
in which affects or passions were humours of the soul and any excess of one or 
. the other humour resulted in illness.'” 

Although a flexible and porous text, because it was not meant to be read but to 
be acted out, the Spiritual Exercises teach inner discipline, self-abnegation and 
obedience to the rules. And these rules come from the higher authority located in 

а hierarchy of fathers, superiors, directors, generals, popes and all the way up to 
the extraterrestrial will. But, conversion, as this inner metamorphosis is also called, 
was not enough to become a Jesuit. A complementary foundation text for the 
members of the Society of Jesus was the Constitutions, which Loyola wrote and 
re-wrote from the day the Society was approved by the Pope, in 1540, until his 
death in 1556. It was not simiply a detailed instrument of governance, or a collection 
of ordinances comparable to the Rules (Regulae) of the older religious orders, but 
closer to a grammar of the language of power. The Constitutions is a self-fashioning 
manual, teaching its readers, who are at the same time its subjects and its objects, 
how to face authority. Although mirroring the monarchical and aristocratic model 
of power distribution, authority in the Constitutions is a flexible structure geared 


005 The right choice, or in Ignatian vocabulary, the election, the discernment of the mind is 
staged as а multiple dialogue between the divinity, the director of the exercises and tbe exercitant 
1% Ignatius of Loyola, Spiritual Exercises, Now York, 1948, #1. 
it? That the need to evaluate and know psychological make-up of each and every member of the 
Society was of utmost importance and it 1s confirmed in the introduction of the system of triennial 
` catalogues. Hence, from 1580, each Provincial was to produce every third year a catalogue in three 
volumes. Adnen Demouster, S.J., ‘Les catalogues du personnel de Іа province de Lyon en 1587, 
1606 et 1636’, Archivum Historicum Societans Iesu (benceforth, AHST), Vols 42 and 43, 1973 and 
1974, Edmond Lamalle, SJ., ‘Les Catalogues des provinces et des domiciles de la Compagnie de 
Jésus’, AHSI, Vol 13, 1944 
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at practical efficiency and pragmatic rationalisation."* Never losing sight of the 
ultimate plan and purpose of the Order—the redemption and the salvation of 
humanity—Jesuit ministries, as varied as they were and often considered to be 
walking precariously on the razor’s edge of orthodoxy, possessed a clear sense of 
overall direction. In a word, the rules could also be twisted ‘for the greater glory 
of God’. 

In the overseas missions in India and Asia this multi- eed and flexible ap- 
proach to authority was initially a blessing but, ultimately, proved to be a curse 
that caused the Society of Jesus to be dismantled in the eighteenth century. The 
tropical Catholic communities in Goa and in other Portuguese enclaves in the 
sixteenth century, especially 'profited', in the spiritual and social senses, from 
the Jesuit impulse to uniformity, psychological undergirding and eschatological 
certitude. When Dom João Ш, the King of Portugal, sent Francis Xavier and his 
companions to the East Indies in 1542, he had just that in mind. 


Jesuit Corporeal Politics: Martyrdom 


The Jesuit conception of the body was not unlike Orta's. The body was considered 
as potentially adaptable to places and circumstance. This was alluded to in the 
portrait of an ideal Jesuit and his qualities in the chapter of the Constitutions in 
which Loyola discussed the modalities of admission to the Society. A pleasing 
appearance, health, strength, intellect were all required in Jesuit candidates, al- 
though exceptions could be made, 'if it is judged in the Lord that this lack is 
compensated for by his other qualities". When individual members were not 
completely adaptable, a proper personnel policy could rectify the problem by 
choosing those who were strong for services or missions where 'greater bodily 
labours’ were indispensable, or by sending a ‘cultivated person of talent and learn- 
ing’ to work where he was needed.!'? As a body composed of individual members, 
the Society of Jesus was the best adapted to face the unknown socio-ecological 
frontiers opened up by Iberian overseas expansion in the sixteenth century. 
Although the Jesuits trusted the Galenic humoral medical theory and thera- 
peutics, probably even more than did Orta, in their overall soteriological scheme, 
corporal health was far under-valued compared to spintual health. This did not 
mean that the body should be allowed to wither away under contemplative practices 
or under emaciating austerities associated with the old ascetic and conventual 


8 Adrien Demoustier, S.J., ‘La distinction des fonctions et l'exercice du pouvoir selon les 
règles de la Compagnie de Jésus’, in Luce Giard, ed., Les jésuites à la Renaissance: Système éducatif 
et production du savoir, Paris, 1995, pp. 3—33 See also Luce Giard, ‘Relire les “Constitutions”’, in 
Luce Giard and Louis de Vaucelles, eds, Les jésuites à l’âge baroque, 1540-1640, Grenoble, 1996, 
pp. 23-59. 

19 Saint Ignatius of Loyola, The Constitutions of the Society of Jesus, translated, with an 
Introduction and a Commentary by George E. Ganss, SJ. (henceforth, Constitutions), St. Denim 
1970, Part L, ch 2, "The candidates’, para. 151-62 

10 Constitutions, Part IV, ch. 2, para. 624. 
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orders. On the contrary, a Jesuit life was precious and had to be conserved as long 
as possible by physical exercises, rest, healthy diet and moderation in everything.!!! 


Temperate restraint in spiritual and bodily labour and similar moderation in 
relation to the Constitutions, which do not lean toward an extreme of rigour or 
toward excessive laxity (and thus they can be better observed) will help this 
entire body to persevere in its good state and to be maintained in 1.112 


Heroic individual feats, especially martyrdom were not whole-heartedly encour- 
aged, as this was suspected of being reckless and wasteful behaviour. In the light 
of a hagiographical history or an edifying letter re-telling a recent death in the 
field, regardless of whether it qualified for red or white martyrdom, Jesuit martyrs 
were cherished and their deeds amplified to.suit the expectations of European 
readers and to boost the spirits and expectations of the young novices and other 
members. The Jesuit argument was however that while there was nothing intrinsic- 
ally bad in dying as a witness of faith, in the manner of an early Christian saint, it 
was even better to exercise ‘discretion’ and prudence and preserve one's body for 
more strenuous work.'? In fact, each case of martyrdom was looked into by the 
Jesuit authorities in order to discern whether the deatti could have been avoided, 
or was inevitable and thus divinely inspired. The first death of a member of the 
Society in India, Antonio Criminali, who had been struck by an 'infidel' hand, 
was judged imprudent in spite of a torrent of enthusiastic letters about his 
courage. 114 : 

-Circuitously, descriptions of scenes of martyrdom and of tortured and fractured 
bodies serve as one more proof of Jesuit adaptability. Staged as a providential, 
but temporarily tragic battle between forcés of good and evil, martyrdom was the 
surest inscription of the Christian message on the pagan landscape. The blood 
spilt on the ground becomes a fertile compost for the new Christian vine, according 
to the Jesuit historical imagination employed to make the best of an otherwise 
complicated issue. In the same way, local religious folklore in Salsette, south of 
Goa, where the second and more important martyrdom occurred in 1583, accorded 
a special place to the spilling of blood. Martyrs, just like any other type of martial 
heroes, were easily translated into the tutelary deities of particular lineages and 
clans. In the seventeenth century, the blood of a Jesuit missionary, João de Brito, 
would transform the colour of the sand in the southern Tamil country jnto terra- 
cotta red. To this day, it is reputed to have thaumaturgic qualities and is taken 
away as a relic from Опуш by pilgrims. 


' Ibid , Part IV, ch. 3, para. 582. 

12 [bid., Part X, рага. 822. _ 

11 See the classification of the Jesuit ‘athletes’ into saints, blessed, venerable, etc., in Joseph М. 
Tylenda, Jesuit Saints and Martyrs, Chicago, 1998 

14 See my unpublished article "Thé Art of Dying in the Tropics: Jesuit Martyrs in India (16th 
century)’ presented at the conference Religion and Violence, University of Amsterdam, 25-28 Мау 
2000 
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Before the Jesuit martyrs left their blood and bones in the soil, European relics 
were steadily imported. We read about them on the ships where they helped to 
calm the stormy weather and turbulent seas. They were paraded in processions or, 
in the last moment of extreme danger, thrown into the sea. All these and similar 
rituals marking, as some would say, the possession of space, they appear as favour- 
ite topoi in the literature of maritime disasters, in Jesuit correspondence and in 
hagiographic histories and paintings.'!* Just as Portuguese ‘discoverers’ planted 
memorial columns (padróes) along the coasts of their maritime passage, as an 
exaggerated token of their presence and their claim to proprietorship of the land, 
Jesuit bodies, alive and dead, were planted with a similar end in mind. Moreover, 
Jesuit sanctity grew and flourished in the tropics and became part of the social 
landscape, to the point of resisting the centralising efforts of the Roman curia, as 
the scramble for Francis Xavier's relics clearly revealed. Except for Xavier's right 
hand, chopped off and sent to Rome in 1614, where once enshrined in a reliquary 
it consecrated the side chapel of the П Gesù church, the Body, as Xavier’s relic is 
locally called, remained encased in the Church of Bom Jesus in Goa. 

In a word, the Jesuits took bodies and their material qualities seriously, but for 
a different reason than Garcia da Orta. Bodies were so many clay tablets on which 
the divine impressed signs of wonder, prophecy and miracle. The duty of humans 
was to read them carefully. 


Providential Signs: The Origin of Disease 


Шпезз, disease and suffering were also divine signs and the result of the sinful 
human condition. The church fathers bad belaboured this basic medical fact and 
the Jesuits believed in it as much as other Christians, of all denominations. In the 
missionary field in Asia, opened up by the Jesuits, disease acquired an additional 
meaning not unknown in the history of Christianity, that of an ordeal and a divine 
test. Hindu religious practices and Islam had already been associated with illness, 
placed within close range of the demonic, the reverse side of the saintly. With a 
plethora of tropical parasites against which Europeans had no immunity, and which 
impressed with their virulence and inevitably deadly results, it was not difficult to 
attribute disease to a malicious other-worldly agency. 

Although the Portuguese studied and quickly learnt the way in which to cure 
the diseases locally, not all methods were acceptable. In addition, besides the 
‘curing’ techniques adopted by Portuguese physicians or adapted to their own 
medical practice, there were certain ritual performances widely used in the villages 
around Goa. They consisted for example in propitiating the goddess Durga, who 
was considered responsible for the illness in the first place. Offerings such as 


113 Bernardo Gomes de Brito, Historia Tragico-Marituma: Em que se escrevem chronologicamente 
os Naufragios que nverdo as Naus de Portugal, depois que se poz ет exercicio a Navegação da 
India, Lisbon, 1735—36, 2 Vols (anthology of 12 shipwreck-narratives). For a more recent edition, 
Bernardo Gomes de Brito, Histéna Trágico-Marítima, Ana Miranda and Alexei Bueno, eds, Rio de 
Janeiro, 1998 
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flowers and coconuts, flags and iron, as well as fire sacrifices were involved in 
this ritual healing geared to annihilate the curse which was believed to be the first 
cause of the illness.!'$ When the end of the patient drew near, he was escorted 
with all the-honours (of a corpse) to the open sea and left to float until death. 
From other parts of India, Jesuit missionaries reported similar cases in which 
the connections between healing and superstition were highlighted. On the Fishery 
Coast, inthe mission among the Parava pearl-fishing lineages, technically the 
first Jesuit mission in India where Francis Xavier spent two years.in the mid- 
1540s, these ritual methods of healing were branded as:downright demonolatry. 
Manuel de Moraes gave a condensed, caricatural and simplified description of 
the major ritual instruments and practices in this southernmost region of the Tamil 
country. When the Gentiles fell sick or were dying ога woman was about to give 
birth, ‘they promised to {һе devil (dyabro) in the temple ( pagode) a certain amount 
of fanams ( fanis) and that they would construct another temple’.!!” Since paganism 
was perceived as an imposture, a reverse image of Christianity, what appears 
familiar in this accusation, namely the fact that Christian religious specialists 
. proceeded in exactly the same manner, was considered precisely the most menac- 
ing. This is not so much the case with what follows, which is a jumbled description 
of various forms of cultural practices associated with the temple céremonies: 


Itis a custom here to rub oneself with oil and to wash the body, as do the young 
blacks there (7); when they are washed they clean their teeth, then they smear 
themselves with sandal [paste or powder], because it smells good; they cook a 
lot-of food and they bring many goats and near the temple they kill them and 
offer them to the temple as well as the money they had promised; the Brahmins 

. and some Gentiles do their ceremonies (cyrymonyas), and one man. -makes 
himself into a figure of a demon, ‘saying that he would cure and facilitate the 
-birth; [there is] loud drumming and feasts, much painted cloth; and the one 
. who made himself into the devil (diabo) [. . .] appears like the real demon." 


There is only а thin line separating impersonating and becoming a devil. Jesuit 
missionary reports vacillated between crying ‘Devil’, and pointing to the imposture. 
Possession and trance, that is, the descent of the deity into the body of a worshipper, 
is one of the most important features of the South Indian religious mentality. It is 
present in 4 wide spectrum of religious practices, from low-caste worship, exorcism 
rites for expelling demons from pregnant women, to Brahminical worship in major 
temples. жент most а and students of religious studies agree 


ETE E не ГУ Л 87; Archivo de - 
Pharmacia е Sciencias Accessorias da India Portuguesa, Nova Goa, 1870, р. 19. 

SMEL а о a eR REC eae ARSI, 
N.N 661, f. 226v. 

133 Ба. 

7 19 See Richard Freeman, тулна of de Peon e ар and Sorcery of Maier 
PurusdHha, 21, 1999. _ 
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that possession in India is about pérsonhood, which is a result of multiple renego- 
tiations between the individual and the collective self, they. tend to disagree on 
just how it works and what its meaning is in particular саѕез.!20 

For Jesuits, possession was either the work of a trickster who intentionally 
fooled ignorant people for money, or a downright diabolic intervention. One of 
the important activities, according to missionary letters, was exorcising demons 
from newly converted Christians, neophytes, catechumens and those non- 
Christians who came to ask for ‘medical’ help. 

Depositions of witnesses who testified at various canonisation processes organ- 
ised throughout Portuguese Asia shortly after Xavier’s death are all narratives of 
his thaumaturgical healing powers, from exorcism, curing infertility in women, 
to resurrection.’ More than two hundred people from Goa, Bassein, Kochi, 
Kollam, Melaka; and from the Travancore and the Fishery Coast spilled out their 
secrets, hopes and tribulations at an official inquiry. These miraculous stories 
were written down in detail by local topazes (do-bhashis) от línguas (interpreters). 
From the transfer of these stories in their initial oral and bodily presentation onto 
the palm-leaf manuscripts in Tamil written by a topaz, to their final translation 
and abbreviation in Latin in order to be presented to the Congregation of Sacred 
Rites in the early seventeenth century, all cultural sap was drained out of them 
and they were transformed into tombstone inscriptions. Nevertheless, they elo- 
quently remind us that, although the Paravas converted en masse almost a decade 
before the arrival of Francis Xavier (1542) for political reasons, it was because of 
his healing methods that they allowed Catholicism to help them reformulate their 
social body. Jesuit priests were thus perceived as endowed with special powers, 
just as were Muslim fakirs, Hindu yogis and various other religious specialists, 
who all proposed or promised health and prosperity in exchange for money, 
prestige, political authority, еїс.!2 


55 See various articles in Jackie Assayag and Gilles Tarabout, eds, La Possession en Asie du 
Sud. Parole, Corps, Territoires (Collection Purusdrtha, 21), Paris, 1999. у 

1 Monumenta Xaveriana ex autographis vel ex antiquioribus exemplis collecta. Scripta varia 
de Santo Francisco Xaverio, Matriti, 1912, VoL 2. 

7" Although the Jesuits did everything to combat and estrange these local healers, they were 
willing at times to test their remedies. In 1561, Henrique Henriques asked for permission to try out 
а local medicine (mezinha) used by jogues, because it was reputed to fortify the body, without 
mortification, against the ‘appetite coming from sensuality’. The then General of the Society of 
Jesus, Lafnez, responded a year later from Trent—where he participated in the closing sessions of 
the Church Council—without offering any decision and leaving the whole matter in hands of the 
Jesurt Provincial in India. With the election of Francisco de Borja to the office of the General 
(1565—72) and with the tightening of the post-Tridentine religious environment, using pagan medi- 
cine became unimaginable. He stiffly ordered the Provincial in Goa; Апібшо de Quadros, to leave 
‘the medicine for chastity’ to the ‘bonjes’, obviously confounding the name used for the Japanese 
Buddhist priests with the jogues from Henriques's letter What the metropolitan injunction implicitly 
prohibited was any kind of commensurability between a Jesuit body and that of a pagan religious 
specialist. Controlling one's sexual impulses was (and Borja had in mind just that) the result of 
choice, will and grace, at least for those who sought membership in the Society of Jesus. Hennque 
Hennques, to Diogo Lafnez, Mannar, 19 December 1561. ARSI, Goa 8 II, f 294r. Diogo Lafnez, to 
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There is also ample evidence that Jesuit faith-healing techniques and instruments 
intrigued and attracted non-Christian healers. The cross, the Bible or the book of 
prayers, holy water and the burning of oil in the church were all taken to have 
curative qualities. Some of the native healers ultimately converted to Christianity 
after having lost confidence in their own powers. Some, on the other hand, probably 
converted partly for practical reasons, that is, to be able to keep their jobs in Goa 
among the growing Christian population. Thus, Lufs Fróis mentioned a family of 
Muslim physicians in Goa, from which two brothers converted to Christianity in 
1560, while their father remained Muslim under pretext of not wanting to desert 
his Muslim wife.!? It is difficult to speculate what conversion actually meant to 
these Muslim physicians. Whatever the case, they probably followed their sense 
of pragmatic urgency rather than any fundamentalist or ideological inclination. 
When, in spite of all displays of Christian medical mystique, the native physicians 
did not show any sign of losing their ‘superstitious faith’, there were other methods 
to be used. Henrique Henriques complained a few times in his letters about native 
non-Christian physicians ‘who do not cure with remedies in which God deposited 
the [healing] virtues’, but with superstitious prayers to false pagan gods.'* He 
repeated a similar complaint from his mission on the island of Mannar between 
the South Indian coast and Sri Lanka: 


And because we know that the physicians who cure make war on us, because 
many of them cure with words and other worse things [. . .], we ordered them 
to join us in the house every Saturday, in which we tell them how to cure and 
other things they need to know for their souls. After having done this for some 
weeks we ordered them to come every fifteen days.'* р 


If grace was a necessary and even indispensable chemical element that changed 
hearts, the closely supervised use of time was probably as efficient. Strict time 
management produced a coherent routine, which then imposed a sense of direction 
on to otherwise messy social realities. The famous and often mentioned methodical 
approach of Jesuits to social and natural phenomena is perfectly visible in their 
missionary field. Nowhere could one observe better, as in some alchemist’s labor- 
atory, the formulae of social engineering and cultural transformation than in those 
clearly-bounded mission places in southern India where Jesuits patiently carved 


Henrique Heanques, Trent, 12 December 1562, in Josef Wicki and John Gomes, eds, Documenta 
Indica, 18 Vols, Rome, 1948-88) (henceforth DI), Vol. V, р 661. Franciso Borja, to António de 
Quadros, Rome, 29 November 1565, DI, Vol. VI, p. 526. 

12 Luts Fóis to the brothers ın Coimbra, Goa, 1 December 1560, Biblioteca da Ajuda, Lisbon, 
Ulyssiponensis 2, f. 210v. 

1M Hennque Henriques to the General in Rome, Manakkudi (near Kanmyakumari), 13 January 
1558, ARSI, Goa 8 I, ff.148v-149r. 

їз Henrique Henriques to Diogo Laínez (the General), Mannar, 24 December-11 January 1564, 
ARSI,-Goa 8 Н, f. 422v. 
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and engraved the coordinates of time and space against what they thought was 
the ever-encroaching pagan chaos in the background. 


Health as Order and Discipline 


Francis Xavier is reputed to have founded some 40 or more churches on the Fishery 
Coast, from Vembar in the north to Kanniyakumari on the southernmost tip of the 
Indian peninsula.?$ These were no more than provisional palm-leaf structures, 
but they marked the point of special potentia, the intersection of the human and 
divine, and a miraculous window to an invisible presence of the supernatural. 
The churches and the giant crosses in front of them, made out of black varnished 
wood and lodged into and supported by white-washed stones, were not simply 
terrestrial antennas for catching divine cosmic energy, they were rather power 
plants of human relations and social articulation. Although during his first stay 
among the Paravas, from 1542 to 1544, Xavier traveled incessantly from one part 
of the coast to the other, without staying for a long time in one place, the churches 
and chapels were left under the supervision of the prominent Parava catechists. 
These were often recruited from or became the chiefs, pattankkatti, of Christian 
communities. The head overseers of the Paravas, the patangatim-mór in Portuguese 
or jati talaivar in Tamil, resided in Tuticorin, and the hereditary holder of this 
office was later to become a Tamil ‘little king'." The new order imposed by 
Xavier and his successors, such as Henrique Henriques who arrived in this mission 
in 1547 and was buried in Tuticorin in 1600, consisted in imposing uniforrnity in 
ritual and cult observances, especially geared at confession and the sacrament of 
penance, and in empowering the traditional caste notables as executive officials 
subject to the 'spiritual' guidance of the missionaries. Through inner and outer 
regeneration, Jesuit priestly sponsorship then ultimately enhanced the Parava sense 
of separate identity and caste solidarity. 

The success of the mission among the Paravas was not simply a triumph of 
Jesuit social engineering, but also the result of a combination of geographical, 
social and political factors." In different contexts, say in Japan, in the mission at 
the Mughal court or in Monomotapa, the contingencies of local politics led the 
situation out of control. In spite of the inevitable setbacks, however, the Jesuits 
were still the most influential missionary order, because unlike other zealous 


08 Epistolae Mixtae ex varus Europae locis ab anno 1537 ad 1566 scriptae, Matriti, 1898, Vol. - 
I, p 231. Georg Schurhammer, S J , Francis Xavier: His Life, His Times, vol. 2, India (1541-1545), 
transl. MJ. Costelloe, Rome, 1977, p 341. 

0 On the concept of ‘Little king’ in Tamil Nadu see Nicholas В Dirks, The Hollow Crown: 
Ethnohistory of an Indian Kingdom, 2nd edn, Ann Arbor, 1993. See also a very informative article 
by А. Sivasuppiramaniyan, Poratar kalvettic ceytikal (Parava Inscriptions) (xerox copy, no pub- 
lisher, no date). Р 

18 [nes С. Županov, 'Prosélyusme et pluralisme religieux Deux expénences missionnaires en 
Inde aux XVIe et XVIIe siècles’, Archives de Sciences Sociales des Religions, No. 87, 1994, 
pp. 35—56. 
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missionaries іп the sixteenth century, Franciscans and Dominicans and other 
ecclesiastical figures, they not only had a general plan, but also a method. In fact, 
this method was a work-in-progress chiseled out and tested through experience. 
In their gigantic correspondence from all over the world to Rome and vice-versa, 
made mandatory by the Society of Jesus, the Jesuits created a forum for exchanging 
ideas, comparing notes and taking concerted decisions on a scale that had not 
been seen before. 

According to the Formula of the Institute of the Society of Jesus, the first pro- 
gramme among the Jesuit ministries was: ministries of the Word, of the sacraments 
and of works of шегсу.! This pastoral triad based on late-medieval catechesis 
and the institutions of southern Europe (Spain and Italy) was complemented by . 
the second programme of taking Spiritual Exercises in a secluded place, a ‘retreat’ 
for a month (or less) under a spiritual guide, and the third programme of setting 
up and managing humanistic schools. Each and every programme, as it was being 
developed and maintained, was discussed within the Society in thousands of written - 
pages of manuals with detailed instructions. In addition, learned Jesuit theologians 
were sent to the provincial residences and colleges to explain these instructions 
and take note of local ideas, disagreements and special conditions that had to be 
taken into account in their implementation. It was precisely in their bureaucratic 
skills that the Jesuits offered the most valuable lessons in administration and mian- 
agement to the secular institutions. Even when the Jesuits moved out of the insti- 
tutions, their rules and regulations remained. And that was the point. 

Jesuits were not the only historical actors obsessed with orders, rules and con- 
stitutions. Nor were their normative texts exceptional in their methodology or 
executive ingenuity. What was new in their conception of order and discipline - 
was the flexibility of the rules that were to be adapted to circumstances; but once 
accepted, they had to be obeyed with a religious zeal. Hence, obeying the rules— 
whatever they may have been and changeable at that—was elevated to a sacramen- 
tal pedestal. It was as if only through rules imposed from above, one could sense 
the working of the sacred, of ‘God in all things’. Thus, every single repetitive, 
menial and profane act became a providential work of grace. The seven corporal 
works of mercy—feeding the hungry, giving drink to the thirsty, clothing the 
naked, housing the homeless, visiting the sick and imprisoned and burying the 
dead—ceased to be what they were, that is, hard physical labour, and were con-_ 
ceptualised as 'contemplation in action' and participation in the divine salutary 
plan. 


U The Formula of the Institute is an important document, a product of the discussion among the 
founding fathers in Rome with a view to presenting their project for Papal approval in 1539. ‘The 
Five Chapters’, another name of the document, was incorporated in 1540 into Regununi militantis 
ecclesiae and 1s considered as а Rule of the Jesuit order. Constitutions, р 66. J W O'Malley, The 
First Jesuits, Cambridge [Mass.], 1993, pp. 5, 85. The second programme was the Spiritual Exercises, 
practiced in ‘retreats’ and the third programme included the schools. 
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The Hospital of the Poor Natives as the ‘Soul Fishery’ 


The most famous Jesuit surgeon in Goa in the sixteenth century, Pedro Afonso, 
depicted his daily routine in just these terms, that is, as a marvelous exercise in 
tedious, humbling and difficult service to the-sick.'9 He locates his growing sense 
of importance in a daily ‘white martyrdom’ induced by corporal fatigue and the 
repetition of innumerable tasks. As if moving down the rosary in prayer, Afonso 
endlessly rushes through the Hospital of the Poor Natives established by the Jesuits 
near the College of St. Paul, to the Seminary, then to the House of Catechumens 
and back. At each and every step, his work is portrayed as gigantic. During the 
consultation time for the outdoor patients, waiting for him every day in front of 
the door of the Hospital, he complained that ‘from time to time, I run out of paper 
for writing prescriptions’. In addition, given that he was a lay member of the 
Society, a temporal coadjutor and not a priest, the burden of managing financial 
transactions, such as the collection of alms for the hospital, was also his 
responsibility. 

Significantly, Afonso went beyond a simple enumeration of his daily labours 
and pious exhortations. His is, in fact, the clearest statement of what a Jesuit 
medical mission in India was, or should have been. The Hospital of the Poor 
Natives was, in his words, ‘а fishery of souls’ (pescaria das almas). 


The procedure and the manner, my dear brothers, by which the Lord brings in 
the souls is the following: first, the native Gentiles, when they are struck by 
illnesses that they cannot cure and have no more confidence in their gods and 
sorcerers, they come to take refuge among the flock of the Church because of 
their ailments and out of necessity. '?! 


Among the infirmities he mentions in his letter, the most prominent are wounds, 
either inflicted by arms or in attacks by animals or in accidents. Just like Garcia - 
da Orta or Crist6vio da Costa, another New Christian doctor, Afonso agrees that 
there are also new illnesses, unknown to the ‘ancient [medical] writers’ (escritores 
antigos). To cure these new types of illnesses he placed his trust firmly in prayer 
to God, and in particular to the ‘Cosmos Santos’ (Cosma and Damian, physicians 
and Christian martyrs) to teach him and to provide the remedy. Given that his 
final goal was not necessarily to restore the body to health, but to heal the soul, he 
worked harder on converting his patients to Christianity than anything else. All 
cures in the Hospital began with baptism, especially for those who were in articulo 


10 Pedro Afonso to the European members of the Order, Goa, 1 December 1560, Biblioteca da 
Ajuda, Lisbon, Ulyssiponensis 2, ff. 329-30v. Also published in Augusto de Silva Carvalho, Garcia 
а’Опа, pp 184-87. Pedro Afonso inherited the Hospital from Misser Panlo Camerino whom he 
nursed until his death in 1560. 

ш Pedro Afonso to the European members of the Order, Goa, 1 December 1560, Biblicteca da 
Ajuda, Lisbon, Ulyssiponensis 2, ff. 329-30v. 
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mortis. For Christians treatment began with confession.” The ailing body for 
this Jesuit surgeon, especially the body broken and tom open, was nothing more 
or less than an inscription of the disorder caused by gentility and sins. The ultimate 
cure was, of course, conversion. 

From the beginning of the Hospital, founded by Misser Paulo Camerino in 
1546, it was clear that it was intended to draw non-Christians into the net of con- 
version.!?! Behind this propagandist facade, the assistance that the Jesuits provided 
to the most indigent in Goa was, nevertheless, real and heroic. Some years later, 
in 1552, Reymáo Pereira painted an idyllic image of the order reigning in the 
Hospital.“ The beds, mats, and covers could not be cleaner; the reserves of food 
were copious; the water from the garden well was healthy; the chickens in the 
yard were destined to feed the sick; female and male patients were separated and 
located in two different ‘houses’. Some 30 to 40 patients were admitted into this 
little medical utopia. The good example and reputation of this institution, Pereira 
noted, was such that pious Portuguese chose to die in the Hospital consoled by 
Father Misser Paulo. The governors came in person to visit the place and were 
*amply consoled to see the respect of good order inside’. 

It is quite obvious that the Hospital of the Poor Natives in Goa was intended to 
be more than a common hospital. It was an edifying example of the Jesuit ability 
to combine the works of mercy with the ministry of the Word, in a fruitful and 
orderly manner. In a similar way, other hospitals on the Fishery Coast and in 
Japan would in their turn be characterised as marvelous because of the order 
established in them. The importance given to order indicates that it was perceived 
as lacking in other charitable institutions and in the Estado da Índia in general. At 
least three other hospitals were mentioned in the contemporary sources, without 
much enthusiasm for their effectiveness: the Royal Hospital (Hospital del-Rei), 
the Hospital for the Incurable (Hospital de Todos os Santos established by the 
Santa Casa da Misericórdia de Goa), and the Hospital for Contagious Diseases 
(Sdo Lázaro). Although information is scarce about the functioning of the last 
two in the sixteenth century, they did not serve to cure the diseased, but to nurse 
them until death and, more importantly, to remove them from public sight, lest 
they contaminate the healthy. 

The Royal Hospital probably had the strongest record of curing patients and it 
was, in fact, intended. to do so. Nevertheless, its statistics of success appear to 
have been less than brilliant and confirmed the adage that one had equal chances 
to be cured by a doctor, or to be killed by him. In its own right, the Royal Hospital, 


19 [t was Ignatius of Loyola who made a campaign in 1543 to reinvigorate an old decree of the 
Lateran Council of 1215, ‘Cum infirmitas! stressing the healing quality of the sacrament of penitence. 
Except Rome and some other Italian towns, it seems that it was never universally applied. Pietro 
Tscchi Venturi, Stona della Compagnia di Gesù in Italia, Roma, 1951, Vol. II, part 2, рр. 190-95. 

13 Determinagdo e asemto pera a ordem da casa (by Nicolao Lancilotto), Goa, 27 June 1546, 

. ARSI, Goa 22 I, ff 48v-49r. 

\\ Reymio Pereira to Lufs Gonçalves da Cámara, Goa, 8 December 1552, Biblioteca da Ajuda, 

Lisbon, Ulyssiponensis 1, ff 162r-163r 
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founded by Afonso de Albuquerque in 1510, was an important institution in 
Portuguese Goa because it was an exemplary charitable work, a showcase of the 
royal and official care provided to Portuguese soldiers. In principle, at least, по 
mestiço or foreign men were eligible for admission to the hospital.'5 In terms of 
prestige and reputation, therefore, the Royal Hospital was to the Viceregal govern- 
ment what the Hospital of the Poor Natives was to the Jesuits. Кеушйо Pereira’s 
statement that the governors came to visit the hospital ‘to be consoled’ appears in 
this new light as a pragmatic act, rather than a spiritual or pious visit. 9$ 

What impressed the Governor was what everybody knew the Jesuits were good 
at: organising time and space efficiently." Although there appear to have been 
no separate rules for the Hospital of the Poor Natives, since it was considered to 
belong to the complex of institutions around the Jesuit College of St. Paul, 'the 
general rules of the [Jesuit] house [college]', written in 1552 by Gaspar Barzaeus, 
are quite enlightening on this point. He 'took into account the spiritual advice of 
Father Master Sym&o [Rodrigues]' and adapted the rules ‘to the dispositions of 
the country’. He objectified and prescribed the smallest gestures—from those 
of a brother in charge of washing clothes (roupeiro), or one in charge of awakening 
everybody in the morning (despertador)—in order to link the sacred and the pro- 
fane with an invisible bond. In other words, the most humble tasks were associated 
with a Christic imagery, and all physical labour was presented as the labour of 
Christ. Washing clothes became washing clothes in place of Christ, etc. 

On the other hand, the repetition implied in these rules was reassuring. A Jesuit 
nurse (infermeyro), for example, had a variety of responsibilities and a precise 
time schedule. In the morning, before anything else, he had to verify the health of 
the brothers and inform the doctor. If there were sick persons, his duty was to pro- 
vide comfort to the patient by ensuring that he was served the special food ordered 
by the physician, that his room was clean, and by simply being patient with him, 


in speech and in your example, because this is the principal virtue that you 
should employ in your office by always imitating Christ among his disciples. 
Be careful that their foul smells and their infirmities do not disgust you and 
make you sick because it is your sins that make you sensible to these smells; 
Christ was not revolted when he ascended the Mount of Calvary where he 
washed away your sins.'? 


™ While exceptions were made, women were usually not admitted. Hospitalising women was а 
problem even for the Jesuit Hospital of the Poor Natives and the practice of housing them in the 
same building was quickly discontinued. 

8 O'Malley, Jesuits, p. 249. On the whole the Jesuits did ın fact possess а sufficient knowledge 
of the hospital administration, of the latest methods of hygiene and nursing, both because of the 
compulsory novitiate ‘experiment’ and because, in this manner, the new recruits had been invited 
to repeat the gestures of the founding fathers in the hospitals of Venice. 

їл The Spiritual Exercises and the Constitutions are master examples of regulatory texts. 

1% Gaspar Barzaeus to Ignatius of Loyola, Goa, 12 January 1553, ARSI, Goa 10 I, f. 567v. 

1» Regras de casa jerais da ordem do bom Jesu noso Salvador, written by Gaspar Barzaeus (rules 
for the college of St. Paul in Goa), September or October 1552, ARSI, Goa 10 II, ff. 489v—490r. 
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In addition, he was responsible for reporting to the physician how much the patient 
ate and how. he felt. He was responsible for keeping clean clothes for the patients 
in a special chest. And finally, once a week he had to read the rules prescribed for 
his office. | | 

These rules were, in fact, job descriptions, and in Europe and Rome they were 
to be found under the title of ‘Common Rules’ important in organising ‘the domes- 
tic discipline’ of the professed house.'*° The number of such rules grew almost 
out of hand as each Jesuit institution, large or small, petitioned to have rules of 
their own. Jerónimo Nadal, the indefatigable interpreter: of the. Constitutions, 
traveled extensively in the mid-1550s.in.order to shore up enthusiasm for their 
implementation and to explain and clarify the finer points. However, after visiting 
Cérdoba in 1554, a Jesuit reported that Nadal had left more than 300 mules and 
regulations: Eighty of those were destined for the rector, who did not have the 
time to read them.'*! ДЕ 


| Jesuit Emergency Sanitary Measures: Epidemics in Goa 


In Goa, Jesuit know-how in rationalising the administration of things, institutions 
and humans meant that they were in great demand by the secular authorities.” 
When, in 1570, one of the quarters (bairros) of Goa was struck by an epidemic 
disease and more than 900 people were infected, it was the Jesuits who brought 
the situation under control. The centre-piece of the report written by a Jesuit; 
_ Duarte Leit&o, was a detailed presentation of the emergency procedure organised 
by the Society. ма Significantly, it all began with taking a census of the sick in the 
affected suburbs (rol dos doentes que avia em cada bairro). '© Then, they consulted 
the Gentile doctors who were mostly in charge of these people, before turning to 
the fisico-mór, Dimas Bosque, ‘a great friend of the [Jesuit] house’ (grande amigo 
da casa), who, incidentally, had also been a good friend of Garcia da Orta. Finally, 
they recalled Pedro Afonso, who had moved to the Salsette region in the south of 
Goa following the transfer of the Hospital of the Poor Natives. The efficient and 
systematic organisation of. Leit&o's report appears to correspond to the public 
performance of the Jesuits in a health emergency: 
First he discussed the causes and proposed various explanations based on the 
humoral conception of the disease. - 


. Different causes are proposed for this disease. The majority said that-it was 
due to corrupted air because an elephant died there and they left it to rot without 
removing it, and the foul smells corrupted the air and provoked this pestilential 


19 Manuel Ruiz Jurado, Origines del noviciado en la Compañía de Jesús, Rome, 1980, pp. 
64-65. | i 5. 

4! O'Malley, Jesuits, р. 338. - | i 

на Duarte Leitio to the members of the Portuguese province, Goa, 16 November 1570, Biblioteca 
Nacional, Lisbon, Fundo Geral, 4532, ff 80r-83r. 

м Ibid., ff. 81v—82r. 
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disease (doença como peste). In the beginning, it started with fever and then 
swellings appeared and the sick became yellow and dropsical, and in the end 
diarrhoea killed them in a few days.“ . 


At the end of the epidemic and the Jesuit efforts to curb it, and at the end of 
Leitfo’s narrative, a surge of the surreal and divine concluded the story. As if bor- 
rowing another voice, the Jesuit correspondent reassured his audience that the 
forces from the other-world watched carefully over the actions of the puny terres- 
trial actors and that everyone recognised the touch of sanctification in this whole 
affair. The people (povo) were astonished not only ‘at our familiarity with the 
sick given that the disease was contagious’, but also at the fact that none of the 
Jesuits had fallen sick. ‘It appeared that this exercise of our Lord redoubled our 
forces’.'* 

With hindsight, a century and half later, Francisco de Sousa, a famous early 
eighteenth-century historian, situated the epidemic in the larger context of the 
ecological and social decadence of the capital city of the Estado da Índia.'^5 It 
was one of many contagious epidemics with high mortality that followed in the 
wake of wars, sieges and famines which regularly punctuated the late sixteenth 
century and the whole of the seventeenth century: Worst of all, according to this 
confident-and assertive Jesuit apologist, the 1570 epidemic was a straightforward 
symptom of social malaise and of vitiated ties of solidarity. By combining different 
reports, Leitio’s included, Sousa condemned the social customs in Goa as aberrant, 
barbaric, and against ‘natural law’ and ‘against the Bible’. The owners abandoned 

-their sick slaves on the streets and, thus, into the hands of the Jesuits who nursed 
them, enfranchised them, baptised them and buried them. Another proof that social 
relations were going from bad to worse was, according to Sousa, the disappearance 
of the Tribunal'da Mesa da Consciência, established in 1570 by the МеН 
and by two Jesuit fathers, António de Quadros and Belchior Nunes Barreto: ‘since 
it was about conscience, it could not have lasted in India where the conscience is 
more easily broken than stomachs’. 


Monastery or-Prison: The Royal Hospital in Goa 


The Royal Hospital in Goa was one of the fields of Jesuit apostolic action. They 
kept temporal and spiritual hygiene in this important Portuguese institution, marred 
. otherwise by incompetent management and corruption.' It has been said that the 

funds provided from the royal revenues in Asia were siphoned away, from the 


“4 [bid , f. 82v. 

№ Ibid., ff. 82v~83r 

"6 Francisco de Sousa; S J., Ortu Conguutado d denas Aldo pelas Bares de: Cosipanhid de 
Jesus da Provincia de Goa (1710), M. Lopes de Almeida, ed , Oporto, 1978, Vol. 1, part |, P. 39. 

V! Sousa, Oriente Conquistado, Vol: I, part 1, p. 39. 

1# Cristóv&o de Castro to Claudio Aquaviva, Cochin, 5 January 1582, ARSI, Goa 13 I, ff. 
104r-105v. 
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highest official in charge, the mordomo, to the washerman. Thus, from 1578, the 
Jesuits intensified their ‘help’ because of the growing number of diseased and, 
when some 300 died in the Royal Hospital due to lack of care, the Viceroy ordered 
the Society of Jesus to take full charge of і! It is quite certain that this put 
additional strain on the members, and some like Giovanni Battista de Loffreda, a 
talented physician, but short-tempered and conceited, loudly expressed their 
discontent.'® Nevertheless, the Provincial, Ruy Vicente, accepted the charge 
temporarily (‘ad tempus’) because the general policy of the Jesuits was to obey 
secular heads, especially the Viceroy of the Estado da India, the highest Portuguese 
authority in Asia.!*! 

However, what looked like a temporary service lasted intermittently for a century 
and half. It was the Royal Hospital, not the Hospital of the Poor Natives, that be- 
came the most famous Jesuit ‘medical mission’ in India.? ‘It is such a great 
work’, wrote Cristóv&o de Castro to Claudio Aquaviva in 1582, ‘and such a great 
service to Our Lord and on it depends the spiritual and temporal good of all India, 
because the lives of men depend on it, that is, of almost all soldiers’.'** Soldiers’ 
lives depended, in fact, on the military discipline enforced by the Jesuits. Their 
pre-modern technology of health, a combination of prescribed diet, unreliable 
medication and religious healing with sacraments, relics and holy objects, made 
sense and produced the psychological undergirding only when applied with ab- 
solute assurance. Besides, the subjective effects of discipline, the maintenance of 
rigorous hygiene, and financial responsibility objectively improved health care 
in the Royal Hospital. When, in 1583, the Jesuits finally hoped to pass back the 
administration to the Misericórdia, which had been in charge until 1579, they 
wrote a comprehensive new Regimento (or rule-book) for the Hospital. The internal 
organisation of the hospital, according to these rules, was to be structured along 
lines of efficiency, security and trust, that is, the Hospital was conceptualised as 
an independent fortress of medical mystique, an extraterritorial space with sui 
generis jurisdiction. Or, at least, that was the point the Jesuits were making. Thus, 
the art of curing became the art of managing the patients. Two basic principles 
underscored the social conditions of healing, according to the Regimento: (1) the 
smooth repetitiveness of medical or paramedical gestures inscribed in time (every 


9 Gomes Vaz to Mercurian, Goa, 20 October 1578, ARSI, Goa 31, ff. 404v—405r. The Governor 
Dom Diogo de Meneses ordered each religious order to serve in the Royal Hospital for a month. 

10 See my essay ‘Cunng the Body, Healing the Soul; Jesuit Medical Mission in 16* Century 
India’, presented at the workshop on Jesuit Intermediaries in the Early Modern World, European 
Univeraity Institute, Florence, 11-13 October 2001. Francesco Pasio to the General, Goa, 27 October 
1580, ARSI, Goa 47, ff. 133v—134r. 

5! Roy Vicente to the General, Goa, 13 November 1579, ARSI, Goa 12 П, f. 497v. 

12 With every new Portuguese Governor or Viceroy, the Jesuits tried to relinquish their charge 
of the Royal Hospital. It was considered by all, especially by the General Claudio Aquaviva, that 
temporal administration of the Royal Hospital was against the Jesuit Constitutions. See Ruy Vincente 
to Claudio Aquaviva [Annua], Goa, 8 November 1581, ARSI, Goa 32, f. 445r. 

їз Crstóv&o de Castro to Claudio Aquaviva, Cochin, 5 January 1582, ARSI, Goa 13 I, ff. 
104r-105v. 
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morning, every day, every week, every year); and (2) a strict division of tasks and 
offices among the hospital personnel. 

In the opening of the first chapter, order in the Royal Hospital is unambiguously 
linked to the health and life of the Portuguese in Goa. ‘Because the life, and 
health of the sick depends much on a good cure, and on its order: the order that 
should be kept in the Hospital every day is the following. !* What follows is a 
busy time-table of work for just about everybody, patients included. The day 
began at five o'clock in the morning with church bells and the first Mass, where 
all protagonists of the daily drama met: the superintendent (mordomo), the nurse 
(enfermeiro), the priest or a chaplain (Padre ou capelldo) the registrar (escrivdo), 
the physician (médico), the surgeon (cirurgido), the pharmacist (boticairo), the 
overseer (vedor), the doorman (porteiro), the barber (barbeiro), the purchaser 
(comprador), the baker (padeiro), the washerman (mainato) the servants (ser- 
vidores), and other occasional helpers. Each and every step of these actors is then 
followed almost hour by hour, as they visited the sick, prescribed and prepared 
medicine, ordered special food, supervised the cleaning of the hospital, attended 
to newly-arrived patients who waited on the veranda to be examined and confessed, 
and so on. The busy rhythm of the Hospital activities was punctuated by two 
meals, lunch at nine in the morning and dinner at five in the evening, and the 
cleaning of the chamber pots at eleven and three in the morning. Three times a 
week all the beds were to be thoroughly washed and fragrant substances burnt in 
all rooms in order to chase away foul smells. 

Besides these instructions concerning the daily schedule, the Jesuits also pro- 
vided a calendar of yearly expenses. Depending on the arrival of merchant ships 
either from Portugal or from the East and South-East Asia, officials were to buy 
foodstuffs and medicine to be used later. The reason for the planning of Hospital 
provisions in advance was that those things were ‘better and cheaper’ when bought 
at the right time. In September and October, Portuguese wine, olives and vinegar 
were bought from the ships that had arrived from Europe; in March and April, 
rice, sugar and wax were bought from Bengal; in April and May, valuable spices 
like cinnamon and cloves, and medicinal substances such as pdo da China and 
benjoim were imported from Melaka and China, etc. In June and July, the Royal 
Hospital had to be refurbished and provisioned with all the necessary equipment 
(new beds, linen, etc.) in preparation of the arrival of the ships from Portugal 
with, as a rule, a huge number of sick soldiers. And finally, three times a year all 
the ‘houses of the Hospital had to be whitewashed’ for the holy festivities of Our 
Lady in August, for Christmas and for Easter. The chapel in the Hospital was 
whitewashed once a year for the feast of the Holy Spirit, its ‘patron saint’ (orago). 

The second chapter of the Regimento gives detailed instructions to individual 
officials, arranged in decreasing order of responsibility and authority in the 
Hospital. At the head was the Mordomo, who should always be selected from 
among the ‘brothers’ of the Misericórdia who were ‘honourable, noble, rich, 


14 APO, Fasc. 5/3, p. 1006 
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prudent, liberal, compassionate, of good life and reputation’, etc. He was, in fact, 
elected ‘in place of the Purveyor (Provedor) of the Santa Misericórdia’ , the highest 
office concerned with public assistance in the Estado da India, and was to be 
obeyed by all others in the Hospital. The mordomo’s job description is scrupulously 
detailed with an additional time-schedule and yearly calendar just for his special 
tasks. The trickling down of authority and responsibility is one of the major Jesuit 
preoccupations. Who obeys or commands whom is prescribed as clearly as pos- 
sible, thus fostering individual responsibility. An exception was made for those at 
the bottom of the list, who consisted of both free labour and of slaves, and were 
there only ‘to be always ready to do what was ordered’. Other than the mordomo 
and the priest, all other employees received wages, ‘calculated’ from the highest 
25 xerafins per month for the physician to two and half xerafins plus food and 
half a litre of urraqua, that is, locally produced alcohol, for menial labourers. 
Therefore, each person was assigned his place and his worth on this list, just as on 
the ‘list of medication’ (pauta das mezinhas) each medicine had its price. 

Both the Regimento and pauta das mezinhas were revised and changed in the 
years to come, but the basic structure remained the same. In spite of these pedantic 
rules, the administration by the Misericórdia did not seem to work and the Governor 
Matias de Albuquerque (1591-97), ordered the Jesuits to take over thé Royal 
Hospital again.'* The problem was obviously larger than the body ‘of rules govern- 
ing the behaviour of the Hospital officials. Lack of funds and regular financial 
support, the deteriorating ecological condition of the town of Goa and thé vicis- 
situdés of local politics made the Hospital unmanageable. With a new building 
' constructed in 1609, things were improving and the French traveller, Pyrard de 
. Laval, extolled it as the best in the world. Besides the beautiful building, the 
object of his admiration was the “good order and supervision’ (bel ordre et police) 
and the cleanliness reigning inside. Finally, the Hospital was like a ‘monastery’, 
with the resident Jesuit father in command of all other officials. But it was also 
like a prison, since nobody could leave the hospital, receive letters or visits without 
permission. Pyrard de Laval, who was admitted to the Hospital as the prisoner of 
a Portuguese captain, went straight to the prison of the vedor da fazenda (financial 
intendant) upon regaining his health. Finally, of al] the places Laval visited in 
Goa, the Royal Hospital remained the only: place associated with health, with 
order and good customs (charity, compassion, liberality, sexual continence). All | 
other institutions, from prisons to the intimate world of the Portuguese families, 
were re perceived as unruly and sick. = : 


| Epilogue | 
By the seventeenth century, therefore, just about everything possible had been 
done to make Goa a healthier place. Garcia da- Orta had left his monumental 
work, which was both a description and prescription for a healthy life and rapid 


143 APO, Fasc. 3, p. 333. 
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cure. His Galenic humoral optimism, enriched by the knowledge he collected 
through exchanges with Hindu and Muslim medical practitioners and his view of 
the human body as basically adaptable to all climates, was and continued to be 
shared by physicians. The Jesuit engagement in medical care and social welfare 
in the second part of the sixteenth century was in no way opposed to Orta's ideas. 
The Jesuit intention was to de-secularise medical practice through the introduction 
of religious medicine or ‘medicine of the soul’, such as sacraments and holy ob- 
jects. At the same time, the introduction of the Inquisition and the anti-New Chris- 
tian panic, wafting from Lisbon and reaching its paroxysm in Goa, worked together 
to delegitimise the medical elite available in the capital of the Estado da India. 
Fear of Judaizers nourished a fear of pagans, especially of the Brahmins, who 
were likened to the Jews. This led to another exodus, forced by the Portuguese 
authorities, of qualified physicians from Portuguese territory. With ecological 
disaster in store as the population grew, the Mandovi River silted up, rotting 
garbage piled up high and infiltrated drinking water, with political difficulties 
and periodic sieges and attacks in the hinterland, the Jesuit medical mission in the 
Royal Hospital of Goa was a ‘civilising mission’, a mission aimed at rewiring 
social bonds and engendering a sense of responsible solidarity towards ‘sick 
neighbours’ and the environment. The Jesuit opera caritatis were certainly inspired 
in their roots by late-medieval piety, but the way they went about putting them 
into practice was closer to the technologies of the flesh and mind of the modern 
period. Not yet Foucault’s panopticon, the Royal Hospital in Goa was a very 
special place, a utopian place to exercise such new mental tools as professional 
responsibility and accountability, method, time-schedule, advance planning, as 
well as authentic active compassion. 

For Orta, passion and desire and a conscious adaptation of the body to the 
ecological environment were constitutive of a healthy individual, while healing 
took place in the private space of the home (of the patient or of the physician). 
The remedies used were a combination of natural substances and selected cus- 
tomary practices, on the basis of local and European medical experience. The 
relationship between the physician and the patient was based on trust, and for that 
very reason was fragile and fraught with tensions. On the other hand, in Jesuit 
opinion, compassion and the desire to obey were constitutive of a healthy society. 
The patient did not have to trust the individual physician. He had to trust the sys- 
tem that prescribed the law and enforced it. 


1% See the essay by Victoria Khan, ‘“The Duty to Love": Passion and Obligation 1n Early Modern 
Political Theory’, Representations, No 68, Fall 1999. 
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On the 19 April 1897 the Nilgiri News announced: ‘To many of our visitors, 
who have never seen the peculiar burial ceremonies . . . of the Todas it may 
be of interest to learn that a young Toda man died yesterday at “Barkoos- 
mund" kust this side of the Lawrence Asylum and within a three mile drive 
of Ooty. The Kadoo takes place on Wednesday next at Minickmund just 
beyond the Mysore Maharajah's palace.'! Five days later, an angry and dis- 
appointed corespondent wrote that the event had actually taken place on 
Tuesday 'and the result was a great number of people were led a dance for 
nothing'.? 


This paper explores the social context of ethnographic ‘curiosity’, collection and 
science. It looks at the funerary ceremonies of the Toda communities, the kedr, 
and the various ways in which settler society on the Nilgiri hills of South India 
reacted to, understood and appropriated the ceremonies during the nineteenth 
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century. In the 1840s, the kedr were condemned as ‘degrading and senseless 
ceremonies”? by the Court of Directors who ordered the practice to be completely 
suppressed. From the 1830s the kedr became a space in which incipient settler 
society sought to make sense of itself and the indigenous communities who 
occupied the hills. The ‘experience’ of the kedr was connected through high and 
low-brow textual accounts, both ‘scientific’ and partial; these texts comprehended 
and explicated the kedr both as a facet of a specific, local settler identity and 
made connections with other colonial interventions in which settler society collided 
with an indigenous population. 

-By examining the multiplicity of voices that expressed opinions on the kedr, 
both official and private, judicial and ethnographic, I want to explore the kedr as 
a part of the local history of the Nilgiri mountains—as a case study elucidating 
a far broader history of colonial policy toward, and discursive conceptions of, 
‘savagery’ —and as part of the development of cultural preservation as a component 
- appropriate to colonial government in British India. The preoccupation of settler 
society with the kedr was a part of the moment which saw a sharpening distinction 
between the terms ‘caste’ and ‘tribe’, previously used interchangeably, but increas- 
ingly used to denote qualitatively separate ‘types’ of enumerated communities.‘ 

On the Nilgiris, as elsewhere in India, writing on encounters between com- 
munities, in particular those categorised as tribal as opposed to caste, and authors 
of travelogues, sporting narratives and ethnographies were dominated by the trope 
of the extraordinary. Rituals were ‘spectacular’, hunting practices, otherwise con- 
sidered illegal and rapacious, were ‘magnificent’, as if performed by these com- 
munities solely for the edification and wonder of the narrators.’ This transformation 
of the everyday into the phenomenal is conspicuous throughout the nineteenth 
century in descriptions of Toda physiognomy, ritual and their occupational sites 
or munds. 

From the point of view of the Todas, spectators at the kedr entered upon the 
margin of an elaborate, ritualised event. They were representative of an authority 
which sought to survey and control the ceremonies and participants but were also 
perceived as a source of commercial gain; the spectators were dependent upon 
hill community informants and willing to pay in order to find and view the kedrs. 
Little textual evidence exists on the Todas and the other hill communities who 
participated in these events, save occasional petitions and depositions written at 
the point of refusal and resistance. The Todas both incorporated and engaged 
with the presence of spectators and strategised around consecutive stages of state 


* E.P. Thomas, Collector of Coimbatore, to Government, 7 September 1859, PMJD, 24 September 
1859, no 26028, pp. 81-82, OIOC. 
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legislation and authoritarian surveillance. These strategies were not expressed 
through a homogenous community identity, but articulated internal differentiation 
within the community very often according to.degrees of state co-option of local 
'bigmen'. Beyond very limited evidence, however, there is no direct evidence of 
how the Todas, апі members of other hill communities, saw the ethnographers, 
photographers, sketchers, police and civil servants and bystanders, both Indian ` 
and European, who crowded, and even transformed, many of their ceremonies. 


The Nilgiri Кей. 


The two types of funeral ceremonies under discussion can be crudely described 
as cremation and memorial. During the first, cremation rituals, or etvainolkedr, 
some ‘relics’.of the deceased were taken and carefully preserved: hair and nails 
before cremation and fragments of bone and skull from the ashes after cremation. 
These fragments, along with those taken from other individuals who had died 
over a certain period, became part of the far larger marvainolkedr where they 
were burned. Both ceremonies involve a complex and varied set of rituals. Import- 
ant marvainolkedr lasted for up to three days. The kedr and in particular the larger 
and more elaborate marvainolkedr provided a forum for the intersection of the- 
extensive networks of communication, supply, exchange and redistribution that 
existed between the hill communities. Members of the agrarian and artisan Kota 
community supplied music for the event and in return for their performance and 
gifts, took the buffalo carcasses for meat and hide. Members of the agrarian Badaga 
communities and the gatherer, swidden cultivator Kurumba communities of the 
lower slopes of the hills, attended the funerals and both supplied and kept various 
objects used in the ceremony between events.” It was within this network that 
colonial authority and public spectatorship took its place from the 1830s onward. - 

A number of buffaloes, the basis of the Toda's pastoralist subsistence, were 
killed before the cremation at the etvainolkedr and before the burning of the relics 
at the marvainolkedr. At the largest types of the marvainolkedr, the slaughter was 
preceded by what became the principal spectator event of the ceremony—a display 
honed long before the colonists and ethnologists arrived on the hills—the herding ` 
of the buffaloes into a stockade into which young Toda men would leap ahd harry 
the animals, hanging on to their horns and pulling their heads down to submission, 
before releasing them again. The death blow was administered later by a single 
strike between the eyes of the buffalo from the back of an axe. 

The sites of the kedrs, called kertnódr, were many and varied. Each clan had at 
least two and often more kertnódr for the etvainolkedr ceremonies, using the 
principal one for the marvainolkedr. The relationship between the two ceremonies 


* “Big Man’ is a deliberately vague label, used in order to avoid the term ‘elite’ ‚ normal usage of 
which signals а definable воста] strita with а differential control of resources and production com- 
pared to the rest of the community. 
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was complex and determined by codes of segregation, kinship and the age and 
sex of the dead. The course of ritual at each kedr varied according to the patrilineal 
and matrilineal clan affinity of the dead, their age, status and gender.? 

To the colonial audience, none of the preparation, organisation, social processes 
or ritual segmentations of the kedr had any meaning. To them, the kedr was an 
isolated, contextless event, bounded only by their attendance and their subsequent 
departure. The information that a kedr was about to take place may have been 
procured from an informant or simply from a newspaper advertisement, like the 
one quoted at the beginning of this paper. 


The Ethnographic Event and the Ethnographic Institution 
‘It is quite evident that the spectatorial lust is а most serious factor in imperialism.’ '° 


The kedr account, as a credible text of empire, aligned local history, incipient 
institutional ethnography and expressions of colonial judicial authority. As early 
as 1846, a gentleman ethnographer who attended the event stated that he had : 
been informed by ‘residents here that . . . [the funeral] . . . was an extraordinary 
scene and worth witnessing'.!! The account makes clear that an audience, and the 
expectation of an audience, had already formed around the event: "There were 
very few Europeans present—3 only, and perhaps a dozen servants from the Can- 
tonment. I believe it was not generally known that the ceremony was to take 
place, or perhaps the attendance had been greater. ? 

Event accounts formed the basic unit of collection centralised in incipient 
metropolitan institutions from the 1830s onwards and, between 1830 and 1860, 
furnished the preoccupations of a colonial state which expressed its authority 
through invigilation, information gathering and suppression of specific *objection- 
able’ and ‘barbaric’ practices: in India, human sacrifice, infanticide and Sati." 

The institutional and administrative collection of ethnographic encounter 
narratives began in 1835-37 with the Parliamentary Select Committee on Abori- 
gines. This Committee set out to draw together a vast corpus of ethnographic 
material indicative of the present state, and therefore the definition of, the ‘абоп- 
ginal’ and to frame the obligations of an increasingly territorial and governmental 
colonialism towards its resident subjects. A key lobbyist for the Committee, Richard 
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Hodgkin, subsequently founded the Aborigines Protection Society with Buxton, 
the Chair of the Select Committee as President.“ The ‘Protection’ of the aboriginal 
was as concerned with protection from barbarism as it was from ruthless colo- 
nialism. Reform and improvement, focusing upon the elimination of specific 
barbaric practices, and therefore the collection and publication of information on 
those practices, formed a central component of the Society’s activities. In 1842, 
the Ethnological Society of London broke away, its founder, Richard King, feeling 
that the ‘the ethnologist . . . became disfranchised [sic]’ by the ‘philanthropy’ of 
the reformist Aboriginal Protection Society which neglected the more important 
‘promotion and diffusion’ of ethnology.'5 He wished the Ethnological Society of 
London to embrace the publication of work ‘previously thought to be too dry, too 
simple in it’s results’ and veered the society away from ‘startling induction from 
wild theories’.'* In the 1850s philology based, migratory metanarratives, as con- 
cerned with the past of the savage as their present! were replaced by simpler, first 
person narratives of specific events. Categories of ritual and social behaviour — 
marriage, religion, priesthood—were distilled from events accessible in classical 
texts and sought out as remnants and survivals in contemporary savage custom. !* 

The civilised past would be elucidated through the uncivilised present, or rather 
through fragments of the barbaric present, discovered and distilled into text by 
colonial ethnography. This paradigm prefigured the event as both the central 
analytic and representative element. Concomitant to the event as textual represen- 
tative of both the savage and as the mode of encounter, was its role in accounting 
for the stasis of the living savage. Why had they remained at the stage through 
which civilised nations had passed? One theory which further fixed the gaze of 
both scholarship and authority upon the event was that the answer lay in the ritual 
itself. Whereas the superior, analytical mind of the European had questioned and 
strayed from ritual thereby precipitating social and technological change, the 
slavish observance of custom bound primitive societies to primitivism.!? The event 


^ H.R F. Bourne, The Aborigines Protection Society: Chapters in its History, London, 1899. 

ВБ. King, Address to the Ethnological Society of London. Delivered at the Anniversary Meeting 
on the 25th May, 1844, London, 1844. 
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was therefore at once typical and exceptional, it was both representation and 
analytical, strange and comprehensible. The event encounter became both the 
dominant mode of representing the savage and the locus upon which, and within 
which, colonial authority sought to impress itself. 


Official Cognisance 


It was as one such loci that the kedr was brought to the attention of the Court of 
Directors in 1856, among other ‘objectionable practices’, in a report on the Nilgiri 
hill tribes by Е.В. Thomas, Collector and Magistrate of Coimbatore. The customs 
which he singled out for suppression were Toda infanticide, Badaga ‘bride kid- 
napping” and the burning of cloth and the slaughter of buffaloes at, respectively, 
Badaga and Toda funerals.” . . 

Thomas claimed to have already achieved a degree of personal influence among 
the Todas signalled by his ability to influence the kedr: 


The Todas at every funeral used to sacrifice 20 and 30 fine buffaloes . . . the 

loss of property was great and the mode of sacrifice [is] a brutal and savage 

one—the animals were clubbed, not to death, but to inability to move, by a 

broken spear and then left to die in agony. With some difficulty I have persuaded 

the "Todas' to give me their word and signature, willingly that in future one or 

two, at most, will be sacrificed at every funeral . . . they have kept their word 
` {ог two years now, and appear now glad of it” 


In response to Thomas' report, the Government of Madras recommended a total 
suppression of the slaughter at Toda funerals. This order was approved by the 
` Court of Directors in 1857,” and was communicated to the Todas.” 

Thomas’ assertion of his personal influence, was jeopardised two-years later 
when, in response to a petition of appeal from the Todas, the Madras Government 
remitted a fine of Rs 109 which Thomas had imposed upon 12 individuals for 
sacrifices that had taken place on two different occasions in 1858. The petition 
itself demonstrates that the Todas were apparently less impressed by Thomas’ *in- 
fluence’ than he imagined and were familiar with the hierarchy of control to which 
he was subject. The remission of the fine signals governmental ambivalence on 
the question of suppression and highlights a discrepancy between the local and 
centralised expressions of colonial governance over ће kedr. The Madras Govern-_ 
ment was happy to support Thomas’ personal adjudication only as long as it^ 
remained a local, personally mediated and uncontested expression of the better 
influence of the civilised over the savage. If tested, however, authority and its 


> E. B. Thomas to Govt, 25 June 1856, РМЛ), 12/8/56. nos 7-8, pp. 2549-57, ОТОС. 
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impositions, after 1858, could not be sanctioned by the higher, executive functions 
of the Madras government. j 

Responding to the removal of the fine, a slight to his own local authority, Thomas 
claimed that as a direct effect of the indulgence the delicate and personal nature 
of his authority over the Todas had been unbalanced and the sacrifices had resumed: 


Taking advantage of my absence of England, [the Todas] sent in the petition, 
(evidently written for them); and emboldened by the fine (they had voluntarily 
submitted to) being entirely remitted, they have now reverted to their barbarity 
and as I have no means of punishing them otherwise than by fine, I feel my 
hands tied in the matter, much to my regret; persuasion has of course been 
tried, but with only partial effect.” 


The Board of Revenue, whilst maintaining that Thomas had “exceeded just limits’ 
in imposing the fine, did admit that, ‘he has, for the moment, lost his influence 
over the Todas . . . . He should . . . inform the leading man among them that . . . the 
Governor in Council regards the cruel practice of killing buffaloes by a lingering 
death at funerals with the same disapprobation as before. These instructions to 
Thomas raise an interesting question about the deployment of colonial authority 
on the Nilgiris. How was Thomas to rally the informants and the information 
which had automatically to prefigure any surveillance and regulation of the kedrs? 
Not residing on the hills, Thomas relied upon the information communicated 
by Soondra Moodelly, the Tahsildar attached to the Nilgiri taluq headquarters in 
Ootacamund. Moodelly submitted a substantial report on a funeral which had 
take place 'cladestinely in a shola, 8 miles form Ootacamund' on 16 August 1859.28 
Acting on his orders, a deputation brought back to the Cutcherry a group of Todas, 
including a man called Aknaud Tody, three unnamed members of the Kota com- 
munity and six buffalo hides confiscated from them with news of six more hides 
which had already been taken to the Kota village of Sholur. By interrogating this 
group, Moodelly established the names of the two Todas for whom the funeral 
had taken place, and stated that Aknaud Tody and Carooppavanoo, who were 
respectively the uncle and younger brother of the two deceased, were primarily 
and jointly culpable for the slaughter. One other Toda, Bellavanoo, ‘a chief man’ 
without whose consent ‘the [other] Todas would not have dared to make the 
sacrifice’ was accused of assisting in the slaughter. Moodelly writes that upon 
meeting the deputativa from the Cutcherry, Bellavanoo had concealed himself in 
a nearby shola, an evasion that suggested his involvement. Bellavanoo himself, 
however, denied having attended the kedr or having been privy to any information 
concerning it.” - > 


* Б.В. Thomas to Government, PMJD, 24 September 1859, поз 26-28, pp. 81-82, OIOC. 
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The informants who implicated Bellavanoo were two of the chief village officers 
on the hills, Goondookullun, the Toda Monigar of Merkanad and Patha Gowdeh, 
the Monigar of Todanad. The testimony of these two men is especially interesting. 
Neither was present at the funeral, Goondookullun had gone to Ebanad, a hamlet 
in Todanad, and Patha Gowdah was ‘at the Cusbah’ at the time of the kedr. Both 
village officers, however, confirmed Bellavanoo’s guilt as party to the slaughter.” 
The denouncement of a Toda ‘chief man’ by two Monigars (one a Toda himself 
who had in the past resisted the Government”), to colonial authority reiterates the 
dependence of authoritarian cognition of the kedr upon the existence of factional 
divisions, in this case an apparent conflict between local big men, which facilitated 
the provision of information. Bellavanoo held no official post but his influence 
within the Toda community, evidence of his culpability, was affirmed by both 
Monigars. Could this have been indicative of a tension between the ‘village offi- 
cers’, nominally the employees of state, though relying for income upon their 
ability to exercise influence over inter and intra village affairs and production, 
and those members of the hill communities whose authority received no sanction 
from the government but who were perceived to pose a potential threat to the 
state sanctioned authority of the Monigars? 

This conflict, or at least complexity, in the arrangement of power within the 
bill communities,-whilst allowing the state an information inroad, obscured ques- 
tions of discipline and accountability. Following the Board’s instructions for a 
reprimand of the ‘leading man’, whom was Thomas to chastise and remind of the 
Governor’s disapprobation? The Collector’s response reveals this difficulty in 
linking the intelligence available to punitive measures. Having imposed fines—a 
disciplinary measure which did allow for a finer distinction of individual culpability 
and punishment—on 12 individuals in 1858, one year later, he sought permis- 
sion to withhold the annual payments of Rs 150, an amount set to compensate the 
Todas as an entire and undifferentiated ‘tribe’ for the loss of the land on which the 
Ootacamund cantonment was built, if the buffalo slaughter was not stopped en- 
tirely. The absence of nodal points of accountability among the Toda community 
undermined the possibility of rule enforcement or the punishment of transgression. 

The moment of the Madras Government’s determination to suppress the funerary 
sacrifices completely, however, was brief. In 1858 the Queen’s Proclamation pro- 
vided for a relaxation of the Madras Government's indignation and in 1859 total 
suppression was abandoned, giving way to ordering and invigilation. The Madras 
Government grudgingly agreed to ‘permit’ the buffalo killing to take place on the 
repeated condition that the slaughter be confined to two buffaloes and that the 


7! E B. Thomas to Government, 7 September 1859, PMID, 24 September 1859, nos 26-28, 
pp. 81-80, ОТОС. 
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animals were to be put to death immediately, avoiding the ‘lingering death’ de- 
scribed by Thomas in 1856.2 

Toda communities began to take an active part in negotiating official sanction 
for the kedr. In 1869 official cognisance of a marvainolkedr was afforded only 
because a group of Todas approached the Collector, James W. Breeks, claiming 
the right to kill 24 buffaloes for the 11 Todas who had died during that year?! The 
Collector was baffled by their request, having no knowledge of the 1859 govern- 
ment order the Todas now appealed under. He eventually discovered an old official 
communication from E.B. Thomas to the Ootacamund Tahsildar which mentioned 
the permission to kill two animals. Breeks, an amateur ethnographer himself, 
attended the funeral with Rev. Friedrich Metz, a German missionary from the 
Basel Mission in Keti, whom, he believed, was ‘intimately acquainted with the 
Todas, their manners and their customs.’ >`. 

The tone of Breeks subsequent report is strikingly different from Thomas' 
account of a decade before. No Todas are named and the place of the funeral is 
not specified. In this account, more a descriptive ethnography than Thomas' stac- 
cato account of a misdemeanour, the number of buffaloes killed are not mentioned 
and surveillance limited to the question of ‘unnecessary cruelty’ which accom- 
panied the penning and slaughter of the buffaloes: 


In spite of Mr. Metz's warning that there was to be no unnecessary cruelty, I 
saw enough to make me think it desirable that a European in authority should 
be present . . . I would suggest that the Assistant Superintendent of Police 
should be present at all such ceremonies... .^ 


For the ritual itself, however, Breeks expressed appreciation: 'Until the Priest 
announces the proper time for the sacrifice, . . . the young men, with their clubs, 
dance in the kraal, and drive the animals round and round, while a stray one turns 
and charges—a danger which the men skillfully ward off with their clubs.' He 
concludes that the use of clubs ‘cannot, consistently with the safety of the per- 
formers, be altogether prohibited’ 2° The Board of Revenue confirmed Breeks’ 
recommendations. Permission would be granted to hold the ceremony on condition 
that the Todas informed the Collector of the time and place of the proposed kedr. 
A separate license was to be applied for and granted on each occasion that buffaloes 
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were to be killed. The ‘horrid sight’ of 1846 had been replaced by a description 
of a skillful and masculine display by 'perfórmers'. 

Two emphases were at work in the government's condemnation of the kedr 
ceremonies during the nineteenth century. The first, and initial, logic of suppression 
which had motivated Thomas’ attempts to suppress the slaughter and the · 
introduction of a pass system which would limit the killing to only two buffaloes 
at any funeral was wastage, both of Toda resources and government revenue. The 
second emphasis was cruelty, which determined the tone of every report after 
Thomas’. Subsequent official and newspaper reports and ethnographic accounts 
focused almost exclusively upon the ‘mistreatment’ of the buffaloes before they 
were killed, not ће act of killing per se.” In ethnographic accounts, wastage, far 
from being condemned, was read as a sign of authenticity." Why was the focus of 
authoritarian attention cruelty—an imprecise and contentiously debated measure 
of moral behaviour—which the judiciary had few legislative tools and little 
inclination to limit and not the more tangible grounds of waste? The destruction 
of the buffalo represented the annihilation of a potential source of revenue, yet 
government showed little interest in that facet of the slaughter. The history of the 
state cognisance and invigilation of the kedr highlights the differential attitudes 
of a colonial government toward conspicuous consumption. In. early modern 
Europe, the suppression of conspicuous consumption of local surplus by the state 
served both to protect taxable resources and to depress horizontal, village based 
relationships which could potentially threaten the fragile village-state hierarchy.” 
The colonial state in British India, as well as lacking the convergence between 
state and religious institutions which in Europe organised the dissuasion against 
extravagant surplus consumption, had less interest in suppressing lavish rituals 
than it did in attempting to place representatives and representations of colonial 
authority within the sphere of those rituals. The colonial state had more to gain 
from the accumulation of symbolic capital“ than it stood to lose in the way of 
revenue through the slaughter of a few hundred buffalo. : 


х Ibid. 
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The Kedr Spectacle: Colonist Performance at the Kedr 


In this section, I want to explore how colonial spectatorship organised itself and 
its perceptions of the kedr as an event encounter. What did the Кейт come to mean 
for those to whom it was a disembodied event? How did it fit within the ideologies 
of settler society? 

From 1878, at least, coming funerals were advertised as attractions in the local 
English press.* Local newspapers carried frequent accounts of the ceremonies, 
including eyewitness narratives, debates on the morality of the event and news of 
accidental gorings which took place when the buffaloes were caught and killed. 

The history of encounters between indigenous ritual performance and colonial 
spectators has received little attention. One anthropologist, JJ. MacAloon, has 
summarised such an encounter: 


‘exotic’ rituals may be perceived as spectacles by outsiders who happen upon 
them—explorers, tourists, or anthropologists. But these outsiders commit a 
‘genre стог’... . Since their roles as observers are not built into the structure 
of the performance itself, outsiders typifications of ritual events as spectacles 
are at best metaphorical, or rhetorical. 


It is, of course, the case that the visitors to the kedr had no part within it, as they 
first found it. It is also absolutely true that the spectators looked at the kedr through 
lens’ which made the rituals comprehensible: analogies with classical mythology 
and ethnographic accounts from wherever they were available. However, I would 
argue that the spectators did, over time, become a part of thé kedr event, which 
was as adaptive and reflexive as any form of public ritual or festival. The kedr 
was also co-opted as a referent of the discursive cosmologies through which elite 
settler society attempted to construct a relationship between itself and the indi- 
genous inhabitants of the Nilgiris. In placing, and comprehending, the Todas at 
the kedr, the settlers were placing themselves on the hills and within a wider colo- 
nial moment. The kedr allowed the anxieties of both ‘heritages’, those of local 
and global colonialism, to be safely addressed. The kedr was both a ‘real’ siie 
where material such as photographs, sketches and trinkets could be collected and 
a vicarious experience which was accounted and recounted in journals and news- 
papers in the style of an encounter by authors who had never actually attended 
the ceremonies. i 

Two Victorian preoccupations were satisfied at the kedr, ethnology and mortuary 
ritual. British Victorian society developed extravagant and macabre tastes in 
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death ritual which extended beyond domestic practise: funerary accounts are 
ubiquitous in nineteenth century travel literature on India and elsewhere.“ 

‘The tone of kedr descriptions was sensual, emphasising a sense of barbaric 
‘display’ in which the European was an overwhelmed and reactive spectator: 


About 2 o’clock pm a general bustle seemed to prevail amongst the Todas, 
they being all in motion, discordant music struck up, tom-toms, horns, and 
other deafening sounds. Then a movement of the herd of buffaloes toward the 
enclosure commenced . . . the band of men that surrounded them closed in 
upon them and began to belabour them with their heavy clubs, when a terrible 
scene of confusion ensued, the crowd shouting, the Buffaloes bellowing, and 
the horrid music tending to increase the excitement . . . several of the poor 
animals fell, and were trampled upon by the others, all were desperately beaten 
by the Todas, some to death.*5 


The idea and accusation of cruelty, derived from the familiar debates on sport 
and more particularly hunting, moved the event towards a moral space familiar to 
a European audience. The themes of masculinity and contest, which were increas- 
ingly impressed upon accounts of the chase and capture of the buffaloes, insinuated 
the violence at the kedrs into a legitimate metaphor for honourable encounter be- 
tween man and nature. In 1897 a correspondent of the Nilgiri news wrote: 


Several people labour under the delusion that the chief part of the fun lies in 
the cruel slaughter of buffaloes. No refined European would go miles to see 
such a butchering . . . . The slaughtering does not take place till the end almost 
and then due notice is given when the onlookers . . . [шау]... leave the spot 
.... The slaughtering of the buffaloes is not attended with any cruelty; the 
successive collectors we have had, have all insisted on a painless death.... 
Some ladies who do not object to a pigeon, grouse or pheasant shooting, cry 
out at the idea of a buffalo being slaughtered; these women will stand by and 
see dozens of innocent birds cruelly hurt, and enjoy the scene. 


The question of cruelty was frequently debated in the local press. The Nilgiri 
chapter of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, formed in the 
1870s, was called upon to prevent and attempted to intercede at the kedrs.“ The 
accusation of cruelty, however, was never sufficient to undermine the presence of 
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spectators at the kedr. The kedr was a bounded, manageable curiosity which lay 
outside the dominant norms of the colonising society. Indeed, it was the separation 
of the exceptional, ‘savage’ space of the kedr that accounted for its attraction to 
spectators. The kedr of the ‘harmless race’“* of Todas, unlike the blood sports of 
English working class, were never perceived of as threatening, riotous assemblies 
the attendance of which by ‘gentlemen’ was roundly condemned.” In the local 
context of the Nilgiris, the elite anxiety which might have attached itself to buffalo 
slaughter and the accompanying crowds was far more keenly felt about the three 
settlements’ bazaar or ‘native’ areas which were a constant source of disquiet 
among the European elite. The unease surrounding these areas of the settlements, 
indispensable as a pools of labour and market activity, ranged between a constant 
preoccupation with sanitation, occasional concern about the blurring of racial/ 
cultural boundaries? to sporadic hysteria over the threat of anti-European violence. 
In September 1880, rumours of an uprising in the Ootacamund bazaar led to the 
upper echelons of the European society, including the visiting Governor of Madras, 
the Duke of Buckingham, locking themselves in government office cellars and a 
few days later a perplexed delegation from the Muslim community of Ootacamund 
arriving to swear their continuing allegiance to the Empress.?! 

As well as a pervading paranoia of native violence there was an acute anxiety 
over the threat of the uncontrollable visual horrors in which India was considered 
to abound. In 1877, an unfortunate, if oversensitive, daughter of a local planter 
‘fell into hysterics and died’ after seeing a naked corpse being carried through the 
bazaar in Ootacamund.” The idea that a visual experience could jeopardise physical 
well being had a substantial genealogy in Europe.? In India, and most particularly 
in the hill stations where lines of segregation were, at least in principal, drawn 
more distinctly, the degree of racial and cultural otherness caused these threats to 
be taken even more seriously. 

In contrast to the unpredictable, impinging and disordered visual threats from 
the bazaar, which could endanger the hapless, cultured European at any time, the 
kedr provided the thrill of the macabre and exotic within the exonerating para- ` 
meters of science and authoritarian moderation.™ After the initiation of police 
surveillance in 1869, subsequent official reports and ethnographic accounts 
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strongly prefer that European authority had moderated the savagery of the event. 
In 1886, the Government ordered a crucial realignment of responsibility, one 
which could be afforded to the ‘savage’ but never to the European poor. Henceforth 
it was the police officers present who would be ‘held responsible for any cruelty’, 
not the Todas themselves. The notion of the morally insentient savage and the 
desire of colonising Europeans to look upon that savagery absolved the Todas 
from any restriction on the basis of the self-repression so central to the development 
of the notion of animal protection in eighteenth century Europe.” Government 
orders broadened the role of the police to include the protection or the ‘people 
assembled’ as well as the prevention of cruelty. The colonial government, from 
then on, invigilated the kedr as an event and expressed a responsibility of the 
state towards those assembled as spectators and to its ‘proper’ execution. 

Accounts of the kedr provided a space for the expression of the tensions and 
ambivalence intrinsic in the colonial experience. Individuals sought to behold, 
admire and describe the kedr, but were themselves part of a far larger historical 
moment, that of a ‘progressive’ intervention, compelled to recognise difference 
and resistance as obsolescence and savagery. Settler society on the hills existed 
in a state of, often nervous, tension with the indigenous occupation of the hills. 
The grazing practises of the Toda communities were regarded as indiscriminate 
and wasteful. The swidden cultivation practised by Badaga, Irula and Kurumba 
communities was condemned as an impediment to the colonisation of land on 
the hills by planters and formally banned in 1862. The tone of governance on the 
Nilgiris during the nineteenth century was ambivalent as the revenue authorities 
sought to negotiate a practice of governance between the principle of the protection 
of aboriginal land rights and the promotion of colonisation.» The Toda kedr became 
a significant space in which settler identities were formed that could comfortably 
account for the indigenous presence on the hills. 

Accounts of the kedr gave textual space for the expression both of colonial 
guilt and of imperial faith, affirmations of the ‘truly British feeling'9 which would 
protect the colonial project, and the authors, from the documented brutalities of 
past imperialisms: x 


any attempt to coerce [the Toda] would soon break his fine spirit and end in the 
extinction of his race, and name. Look to America and see what Spain as done 
for the Incas, it is with pride I resort from such contemplations to the humane, 
and generous policy adopted toward this interesting people by their rulers; 
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their hereditory rights and immunities have been sedulously upheld; they are 
free from anything like foreign invasion . . . .9' 


The act of witnessing the kedr allowed a recognition and sympathy of the colonis- 
ing self in the other, as a past echo of Europe's own colonisation provided a lens 
for comprehension, and importantly, a salve to the anxieties of domination. The 
kedr was reminiscent of 'the rites that went on under the shadow of the German 
or Gaulish Forest, and may have been witnessed on British Downs by cultivated 
Romans with the same feelings of half-contemptuous curiosity with which English- 
men now watch these savage ceremonies on Indian mountains’. Sympathetic 
identification with and protection of the kedr, and through it the Todas, was depend- 
ent upon its comprehension as a remnant, a moment of the past in the present. 
Like the Todas themselves, isolated and noble, the kedr ‘conveyed an idea of 
something immeasurably primeval and antique . . . utterly isolated . . . like the 
debris of a pre-existing organisation . . . .' It was through this event, therefore 
that the Todas could be, and should be, encountered and understood, not through 
conflicts over grazing or land sales. This extravagant affinity, stirring colonial 
anxiety with senses of European pasts and ideal spaces,“ were mechanisms for 
abstract recognition, not expressive of a coeval or lateral relationship. The Todas 
could be as immediately and unproblematically reviled as ‘barbarians . . . as fear- 
fully dirty . . . as any savages that craw] the earth’. 

The trope of decline, common to descriptions of many indigenous groups whose 
lands were colonised, is conspicuous in the vast majority of nineteenth-century 
accounts of the Todas. The Todas were presented as a degenerating race; formerly 
settled agriculturalists who had lazily regressed and dragged the communities 
subsistence back into pastoralist barbarism.“ In 1857, Baikie claimed, enhancing 
the credibility of his own ethnography, that: ‘in late years [the Todas] original 
simplicity of character has sadly deteriorated, and they are now only like the 
generality of the native inhabitants’ .°’ The trope of decline, aside from providing 
scientific fillip, privileged the role of European intervention and the duty of Euro- 
pean agency in providing cultural salvage. The Todas were passive victims of 
‘Europeans who are pauperising them with their constant gifts .... Their constant 
cry for “elam” (alms) indicates a degeneration of character resulting from the 
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curiosity they excite among all foreigners.’® The degeneration of the Todas was 
only 'in keeping with the deterioration among other aboriginal tribes where 
Europeans have colonised' 9? The kedr debate allowed settler society a chance to 
ruminate on the impact their presence had upon the hills. It provided a bounded 
space within which the colonial project could be conspicuously berated. Europeans 
could condemn themselves as ‘invaders .. . [who] . . . have filched from... [the 
Todas] . . . their hills and valleys . . . and destroyed the freedom and comfort of 
the segregated life which all barbarians so love and enjoy'.? In a poem sent to ће 
South of India Observer staged as a 'Toda harangue', a dead Toda returns to 
condemn the living tribe as the last of the "Toda nation': 


Have we not raised the funeral pile high for our brothers souls, 

And slain the mighty hecatomb, where now their carriage rolls, 

ah! ye know not all the glory, all the fury of the fight, 

With a hundred mighty buffaloes to slay before the night, 

When each young man with his own club must crush on maddened beast, — 
And then came the music, and the revelry and feast... 

"What could we do? The Kompani was far beyond our power, 

They said the land was theirs—’ twas ours, and is unto this hour, 

But we were simple pastoral men, they kings had overthrown; 

We were soft as melting ghee, the white men hard as stone! 


Using classical Greek? and contemporary North American comparisons the author 
projected his knowledge, and guilt, onto a Toda voiced acceptance of inevitable 
submission. The poem, although melodramatic, is an internal dialogue, it is 
bounded by historical inevitability. All the ‘white men’ are really guilty of was 
intrinsic superiority. The Todas were regarded as morally, physically and culturally 
vulnerable. : 

Ethnographic texts constructed the kedr as a fossilisation of now obsolete 
religious grammars comprehensible through the use of classical texts. This fos- 
silisation implied a rupture between meaning and symbol that effectively removed 
the Toda subject from any meaningful, private relationship with the ceremony 
and centred the ethnographer's text as the only possible sentient representation of 
the event. Relying upon Egyptian and Semitic analogy to interpret funerary cere-- 
monies Breeks surmises: 


"АП the striking symbolism of their funerary ntes have no meaning for the 
present generation. Like the numerous gods who are never worshipped, and 
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the preparatory penances of the priests who performs no priestly offices, these 
are but the strangely suggestive relics of a bygone faith.” 


The kedr was a shell, a hollow performance of rites to which the Todas were no 
longer substantially and meaningfully attached. W.E. Marshall, an amateur phrenol- 
ogist, keener to explore physiognomic determinants of social behaviour than 
understand too deeply the course of Toda ritual, presented the second day of a 
marvainolkedr in the manner of stage directions: 


scene:- The circular pen, of about thirty feet diameter, with surrounding wall, 
of unusual strength and neatness, . . . on which a dense crowd of people— 
Todas, Kotas, Badagas, and others are seated, each man with a staff and toga.™ 


Ethnographic analysis, therefore, detached the indigenous participant from ritual 
and aligned the ethnographer observer as the sole agent of comprehension at the 
kedr. The ethnographic observer, however, was finding it harder and harder to 
maintain a posture of detached sobriety from the event. The Todas did not disguise 
their awareness of the spectators’ presence. Participants were prepared to ‘corrupt’ 
ritual displays of grief by looking up and catching, and therefore embarrassing, 
the observer's eye. Marshall claimed he was informed that ‘in the midst of crying 
[the Todas] would hold out their hands for a present.’” In the last years of the cen- 
tury, Edgar Thurston, Superintendent of the Madras Government Museum, 
supplied as anecdote the story of a group of 'stalwart buffalo catchers . . . [who] 
... turned up at the bungalow for a pour boire in return, they said, for treating us 
to a good fight’.* 

By the 1890s a kedr was described as resembling ‘a great fair'." Far from 
being a secluded fossil of barbaric practise, the Jarger kedr had become busy mar- 
ketplaces where along with trinkets and snacks, ethnographic favours were also 
sold. Official co-option of the kedr reached an apogee in 1900, with the demarcation 
of land required for the performance of the kedrs as one of the final acts of the 
forest survey and reservation on the hills. In Nanjanad circuit, just over 100 acres, 
spread over six plots were excluded from forest reservation, on the grounds that 
they were “Places where Todas perform their funeral ceremonies.’ The Todas 
themselves presented no claims to the sites, usually a procedural necessity during 
forest reservation, and their demarcation was completed entirely by the officers 
of the forest survey as ‘places of public utility’.” This demarcation of rights is 
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exceptional in the course of forest survey and reservation on the Nilgiris. In other 
cases, rights to worship, and permission to collect material for sacred purposes, 

was denied or admitted only under special, restrictive license. This appropriation 
of the kertnódr represented a domestication of the kedr that problematised the 
barbarity and secrecy, the latter more a motif than a reality, which had made the 
early kedr accounts so compelling. The buffalo slaughter at the kedrs belonged to 
a wild and fascinating space, not an officially designated and sanctioned area of 

“public utility’ and hill station heritage. 

By the end of the century the kedr as an ideal and idealised space of barbarity, 
ethnology and invigilation was beginning to show signs of stress. Attendance re- 
quired the leisured visitor or resident only to read the local newspaper and com- 
шепсе to a demarcated area which was under the control of the Forest Department, 
to watch a well attended event mediated by police and magistrates.” The belief 
that insentient savage nobility, ethnic discovery and authoritarian surveillance 
could intersect without affecting the fragile integrity of each was no longer sup- 
portable. The Todas had perceptively contested invigilation and openly performed 


for ag prospéred by ОНР ИС тв: 


Reaction and Resistance 


The passes, intended as a measure to enforce centralised cognisance and surveil- - 
lance of the course of the funerary ritual, were immediately compromised, not by 
resistance, but by absorption. Applications for passes to hold the ceremonies 
increased over time, from one in 1869, the year of their introduction, to 36 in 
1872. During the years 1869 to 1874, 67 licenses were granted, permitting а 
aggregate slaughter of 254 buffaloes, a number far in excess of the Government’s 
legislated two per ceremony." 

Did the Todas application for passes constitute a submission? Or was their co- 
` operation an expedient acceptance of the information networks which had created 
a public around the kedrs? Some of the ceremonies, especially the smaller etvain- 
olkedr could easily have taken place without any official cognisance, but the open- 
ing of the ceremonies as an attraction to the European сии on the hills 
andthe extensive preparations for thé larger ceremonies,” made a certain degice 
of negotiation inescapable. The riumber of passes applied for, however, 36 in 
1872; to slaughter 120 buffaloes, must have included smaller kedrs which took 
place away from the gaze of either the authority or casual spectator. Alternately, 
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the Todas did not apply for a pass for every substantial marvainolkedr which at- 
tracted public attention. In 1886 the District Magistrate of Nilgiris, C.D. Macleane, 
attended a funeral only because he saw a notice for it in the local Ootacamund 
newspaper. 

The Todas, therefore, while Е the application for Dana as a facet of 
the funerary preparations did so only on a selective basis, shutting out authority 
from the events when it suited and paying no attention to the official limit of two 
buffaloes per ceremony. The acceptance of the passes was dependent, not upon 
submission to authority, but the integration of the licensing system as a facet of 
legitimacy within the Toda communities during the organisation of forthcoming 
kedrs.“ That the process of obtaining sanction for the funerals was the subject of 
contestation within the Toda community is demonstrated by two petitions, from 
1879 and c. 1900, which complained that village and Cutcherry based officers 
were manipulating the licensing system for nefarious ends.5 

The acceptance of the licenses within the social dynamics of the Toda community 
was dependent, however, upon slack regulation from the Ootacamund Cutcherry. 
In 1875, the Madras Government reprimanded the Commissioner’s Officer for 
lax enforcement of the licensing system and the inconsistent attendance of the 
Assistant Superintendent of Police at the kedr ceremonies, and reiterated that the 
purpose of thé licenses was to ‘reduce this wasteful and barbarous practice to a 
minimum’. The subsequent reassertion of authoritarian control was met by a 
direct contestation of the license system by the Todas. Pettha Todi, the ‘Chief 
Head man’, engaged the services of A.S. Cowdell, a prominent European Ootaca- 
шипа Solicitor, to represent the ‘entire tribe’ to government and protest against 
the licensing system as causing ‘considerable delay and inconvenience'" and as 
representing an illegal government interference in “Toda theology’ and the place 
of the kedr buffalo sacrifice within it. Cowdell opened the kedr debate: to far 
broader categories of governance: buffalo slaugther was a ‘time immemorial . . . 
custom' and as such was necessarily underwritten by the 'liberty of worship' 
guaranteed to all colonial subjects. 

This representation introduced a manipulative реа with the 1859 kedr 
legislation. The petition claimed that the Todas had already been ‘restricted’ against 
their established practice of determining the number of buffaloes to be slaughtered 
according to the number of relatives of the deceased, to ‘sacrificing two Buffaloes 
to Putcha Kadu and two to Varal Kadu [two principal deities] upon the death of 
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any member of the tribe', doubling the number of animals actually permitted 
for slaughter by the 1859 orders.” This codification, which took advantage of the 
imprecision of colonial knowledge, was fused with an assertion of the rights 
admitted to British Indian subjects by the Queen's proclamation of 1858 which 
called into question the legislative basis of all existing restrictions. In British 
India, prevention of cruelty to animals and provisions for prosecution were incor- 
porated into the Police Act but the powers of this bill were limited to towns.?! No 

"legal provision existed, therefore, for prosecution of the Todas on the basis of 
cruelty. Pointing out that the current restrictions could 'not be on the grounds of 
cruelty, as the same principal would apply to the sacrifice of two buffaloes as of 
a larger number', Cowdell added that the grounds of waste, as well as being a 
restriction without legal ground since both the buffaloes and the ground on which 
they were killed were Toda property, was economically unfounded given the usage, 
for meat and leather, of the buffalo corpses by the Kotas who attended the ceremony 
and the function served by the selective slaughter of non milk giving cattle in a 
pastoral economy. The Petition ends by invoking the custom of hijrat, threatening 
that the ‘whole tribe of Todas intend to emigrate to some other place where they 
may be allowed to perform the rites of their tribe without interference' .? 

The petition represents a fascinating counter-assertion of the idea of customary 
rights and the utilisation, and manipulation, of the colonial legal parameters which 
constructed and textualised those rights. The Todas, through Cowdell, deployed 
religious belief, economic rationale, legal process and a pre-colonial form of 
resistance in addressing their grievances to the Government, indicating thereby 
the incredible complexity of the space of the kedr as an event and as an interface 
between settlement and hill communities by the second half of the nineteenth 
century. ` 

In about 1900, a second contestatory petition ranges on the presence of the 
European audience whilst protesting attempts by the Collector to reinvigorate the 
existing restrictions on the total number of buffaloes killed at any one ceremony. 
One hundred and twenty Todas signed a petition stating: 'unfortunately for your 
petitioner community, it has of late years become the fashion for Europeans to 
attend the kedus as а kind of theatrical display got up for their benefit ... .'? 

This petition goes further, and acutely observes that it was not complaints of 
any spectator that generated accusations of cruelty, but merely the fact of European 
spectators being present at the ceremonies. Spectatorship past and present and 
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the texts generated by ethnographic and curious sightseers were responsible for 
the discourse of cruelty which invaded and irritated the performance of the kedr 
rites, and not the rites themselves. These petitions, far from representing an auto- 
nomous sphere of authentic custom, were set out within the parameters and 
nomenclature of colonial legality. However, the defence of the kedr by members 
of the Toda communities as spaces of customary rights invaded by unlawful 
legislation and intrusive spectatorship represents a breaking of the circle of 
authoritarian and ethnological attempts to institutionalise the kedr; attempts which 
relied upon the insentience of the kedr’s’ participants and the assumption that the 
Todas would never engage with spectatorship on terms audible and comprehensible 
to the coloniser. Not only had the Todas noticed and embarrassed the-eye of the 
spectator at the kedr, they now confronted and challenged the functions of formal 
governance. 


The Kedr Ecltpsed: Collection and Display 


The kedr was too complex, too contested a sight, and site, to be restructured 
around ethnographic or judicial colonial authority. By the end of the century, the 
kedr was superseded by the creation of new rituals: organised collections and 
display that could incorporate the exotic colour of the savage while maintaining 
the symbolic precedence of colonial sovereign authority. The kedr as spectacle 
was eclipsed by organised events which bore a keener and less ambiguous impres- 
sion of colonial sovereign authority than could be stamped upon the kedr. Staged 
performances of ‘tribal dancing’ were organised for the entertainment of the 
Governor of Madras, in 1880, and the Jubilee Celebrations of 1887.™ These events 
were rituals in themselves, designed to centre the attention of spectators upon the 
representatives of government as spectators to a display of ‘local colour’ which 
did not require the interpretative mediation of the ethnographer or the ethnographic 
text. These events realigned meaning and performance for spectators and perform- 
ers. To settler society, these events were orchestrated around familiar hierarchies 
and significant calenderical dates. To those who performed, the displays were 
meaningless and random. 

Scientific observation at the kedr was replaced by the systematic collection 
and arrangement of material culture which could stand in for, and illustrate, ‘tribal 
culture’. Physiognomic images and maps—descriptions, measurements, photo- 
graphs, plaster casts**—of the bodies of ‘tribes’ eclipsed event narratives as race, 
and therefore body, fixated professional anthropology replaced the sensual genres 
of travelogue and event encounter ethnography. The kedr had been a poor subject 
of photography. The ceremonies were too complex and too animated to cap- 
ture. J.W. Breeks managed to obtain what seems to have been one of the only 
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photographs of the kedr taken in the nineteenth century. It shows the corpse’s 
hand being made to clasp the horns of the slaughtered buffaloes. This stage of the 
ceremony was of considerable importance and it is unlikely that the Todas in the 
background would have had their backs turned from the proceedings. It is likely 
that Breeks had a living stand-in to play to the corpse to the (probably not faking) 
dead buffalo.9 

On the hills, collection and display went through a dramatic reorientation. In 
the 1850s, a museum was planned for Ootacamund ‘which will tend to create 
Native interest and open up the resources of the country’.” This museum and an 
agricultural exhibition which was being planned at the same time would ‘be useful 
... though probably not at first quite understood or appreciated in its objects by 
the native land holders’.* The museums exhibits would be aimed at the hill 
communities; they would display thé paraphemalia of civilisation for the edification 
and improvement of the indigenous communities. By the 1870s, the exhibitionary 
culture on the hills had reversed. It was the ethnology of the indigenous inhabitants, 
distilled into objects and images, which was to be displayed for the edification of 
the settler spectator. At the same time, the trope of decline underwent a realignment: 
it was no longer the demographics of the hill tribes which were declining but 
solely their culture. A number of authors commented upon the decline in the 
distinctiveness of the Todas, a fading of the qualities that had made them so 
attractive formerly. Thurston noted that: : 


I was lately shocked to see a Toda boy studying in the third standard in Тапи, 
instead of tending the buffaloes of his mund. The Todas, whose natural drink is 
milk, now delight in bottles [of] beer . . . . Tiles and kerosine oil tins are 
substituted for the primeval thatch.? 


The culture of the hill communities was now created a distinct thing, apart from 
the Todas themselves. Material fragments of that culture had to be collected and 
preserved from the ‘corrupted’ everyday life of the ‘tribals’. All over India and 
other colonised societies, mundane objects were transformed into exceptional, 
collectable objects. They were made desirable through their association with the 
culture of tribal or peasant соттипійез.!% During the "Toda dance’ organised for - 
the Governor of Madras in 1880, ‘a silver necklace worn by one of the women... 
took his fancy as an oriental curiosity. The intrinsic cost of this omament was 
estimated at Rs 60, but when his Grace’s anxiety to become the possessor of it 
was perceived, of course an enhanced valuation was immediately put upon the 
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ornament. The necklace was eventually purchased by his Grace for Rs 100,'!°®! 
The 'intrinsic value' of the necklace was not just its weight in silver or its work- 
manship but the allure of its association with the Todas. The necklace became a 
fragment of the exotic within a global network of collectables and exhibition, 
representative and part of both ‘Toda culture’ and the relationship supposed to 
exist betwcen that culture and the coloniser. 

Collections of Toda jewellery and embroidery were sent to the Calcutta and 
Chicago Exhibitions of 1883 and 1892 respectively.'? In 1892, a club ‘used in 
massacring the buffalo at a green funeral' was among thirty specimens sent from 
the Nilgiris to the India Museum in Calcutta. !® 

Ornaments for these collections were bought off the bodies of Todas, Badagas 
and Kotas on market days in Ootacamund or obtained through Monigars, a fact 
undoubtedly manifest in the ‘authenticity’ of collections they made.'™ These 
objects were requisitioned on the basis of a list sent from the government museum 
in Calcutta which had been worked up from existing exhibition and collection 
catalogues. The correspondence between Museum Curators and Collectorate 
Officials dealing with the collection of objects has a somewhat awkward tone. 
The demands of the museum were pedantic and stingy. The Monigars who supplied 
objects were forced to petition repeatedly before they received payment. Prices 
to be paid were scrupulously controlled according to those given in the earlier 
exhibition catalogues. Prices, became the only proof of authenticity that museums, 
buying from a remote location, had. Àn object was what it was because it cost a 
certain amount. In 1883, a necklace specified at Rs 35 on a requisition list sent by 
the India Museum in Calcutta was bought for Rs 50. The Museum immediately 
returned it refusing to sanction the extra funds. 5 Compounding the anxieties 
created by the inability of the museum to recognise the objects by any other means, 
buying and selling eroded the authenticity of the material which was supposedly 
being 'rescued' from pristine, pre-monetary, indeed prehistoric, cultures and soiled 
the logic of the ethnographic exhibition. The embarrassment and tight fistedness 
which runs through these exchanges is a product of the troublesome proximity of 
commerce and science and the utter ignorance of the museum as to what the 
objects they sent for actually were. Publicly, this embarrassment could be concealed 
through a condemnation of the increasing greed, and therefore, corruption of the 
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hill communities, proof positive of the need for museological freezes of their 
declining culture. Once acquired, these objects were reassembled within museums. 
` Photographs illustrated and typified the association of particular material culture 
with named communities, while the objects collected were arranged as a culture 
group to best effect as a display. 

Breckenridge has described the colonised and colonial assemblages of 
material culture appropriate to the westernised Indian and the Indophile English 
household. The westernised Indian was to be surrounded by the gentile accoutre- 
ments of civilisation while the collection of Indian ‘bric-a-brac’ testified to the 
knowledge and experience of the old India hand.'™ Like any idealised arrangement 
of material culture and society, however, it was easily disrupted, as the following 
example demonstrates. 

‘In the сапу 1880s, a number of Todas were contracted by the agents of Р.Т. 
Barnum's circus as ‘ethnological rarities’. These ‘specimens . . . procured’ as ex- 
hibits for Barnum's ‘Grand Congress of the Nations’, were first. shown ata private 
exhibition for press and clergy at Madison Square Garden, New York on the 
15 March 1884." They subsequently travelled extensively in Europe, Australia 
and North America.'™ On returning to the hills in 1889, one or more of these men 
gained notoriety as the “Travelled Toda’. The Travelled Toda returned to the Nilgiris 
with a command of English and his own collected fragments of European tradition 
which disconcerted the proper order of the kedr and the place of the Todas within 
it. A reporter with the local newspaper wrote: 


I was attending a ‘kedr’ or Toda funeral, when a piquant vision of female love- 
liness burst on my astonished sight . . . shading her bare head with a silken 
parasol, she wore a tight bodice, and a white robe of some gauzy texture 
descended to her ankles . . . . Judge my amazement when I leant that this pretty 
aristocrat was a Todaess! Tt is all my work,’ said the travelled Toda proudly, 
. ‘When I have completed her eeucanon I I am going to take her to see the 
Queen.’ 
‘Do you like this sort of thing?’ I enquired pointing to the spot where a number 
of Todas were engaged in annoying the buffaloes destined to be slaughtered to 
the manes of the deceased, ‘I don’t like it one damn!’ she rippled out in English 
with a vivacity which made me jump.'” 
‘at the late kedr . . . the Travelling Toda . . . said, indicating his tribesmen with 
8 contemptuous gesture, [these] are jungle men. You must not suppose the 
have any afünity to me. I’m an American.’"°. , , ‘He speaks in glowing terms 
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of the Queen Empress whom he had the happy fortune of seeing personally. 
He shows the eager crowd around him the Royal presents bestowed on him by 
Her Majesty. The rings he wears on his fingers . . . and his watch which bears 
the impression of a crown." !!! ` 


The Travelled Toda was not gentile and anglicised. His appropriation of western 
material culture was not a part of a broader acculturation into westem tastes and 
aesthetics. The tone of the reports poked fun at his mannerisms, but it is clear that 
the Travelled Toda was laughing back. The Travelled Toda introduced a threat of 
reverse, of inversion as he owned, through object and language, fragments of the 
European metropolis, radically transforming them through new contexts and 
cosmologies entirely closed to the European spectator. His ordering of his experi- 
ences and his appropriation of European material culture disordered the ideal of 
the body and material culture of the savage properly entombed in ethnography 
and glass cases. 


Conclusion 


This paper has traced local and imperial cognition and commemoration of the 
‘savage’ and ‘tribal culture’ from an event embedded within Toda society to off- 
site practises of cultural preservation. The grammars of understanding which 
rendered the kedr comprehensible and attractive to spectators also ensured the 
eventual collapse of the kedr as a spectator event. Spectatorship depended, and 
depends still, upon the stage-management of the ‘otherness’ of the attractive and 
engaging spectacle. This management was achieved for a limited time on the 
Nilgiris by interpretative lens in textual representations: the trope of decline, the 
moderation of authoritarian invigilation and the scientific distance of ethnography. 
These (mis)representations could not, however, be sustained; the system into which 
colonial society and authority sought to insert the kedr could not remain closed to 
the inevitable response and reaction that compromised and undermined the inter- 
pretations of the observer. The participants held the eye of the spectator and en- 
gaged with and profitted from the urges of the spectators to see, document and 
collect. This engagement broke down the pretence of distance between observer 
and participant upon which the event encounter relied. The living exotic must 
necessarily be obtained in snatches, a rule which applies still to contemporary 
idioms of travel and documentary representations. 

The difficulties and compromises of staged representations, in museums and 
living exhibitions, on the other hand, were concealed; they occurred before the 
moment of display and were confined to the invisible procedures of collection 
and organisation. The means by which objects for museums were, and are, obtained 
are hidden below the completeness of displays which purport to represent a ‘cul- 
ture'. Any mismatch between the real and the representation is explicated by the 
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flaws of the former, never the collection itself, which if anything is a too perfect 
a representation, and salvage, of a fading cultural authenticity. 

The kedr narrative, and those ethnographies which superceded it, illustrate the 
means by which a subject can be simultaneously written about and written out of 
a place as social agents. The history of the kedr as a spectator event and of cultural 
preservationism on the Nilgiri hills in the nineteenth ceatury, evokes other contexts 
- in which fragments of ‘indigenous’ cultures are absorbed and valorised as icono- 
graphies of belonging and nationhood by dominant social formations. The use - 
of the idea of the Toda community as a motif in settler discourse on the hills ran 
concurrently with the development of material conditions that restricted and 
repressed their occupation and subsistence on the hills. Grazing grounds were 
appropriated and restricted, swidden cultivation was suppressed and the embedded 
inter-community economy of the hill communities atrophied as the hill economy 
reoriented itself around settler markets and cash crops. The emotional beration of 
the colonial intervention contained in many discriptions of the Todas and the kedr 
accommodated the anxieties of change without denting the conditions of oppres- 
sion upon which the spread of the plantation industry and the solidification of 
colonialism on the Nilgiris, relied. 
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Academic interest in the attitudes and policies of western states and labour 
movements towards foreign workers in the late nineteenth and early twentieth. 
. centuries bas surfaced in a number of contexts. In their historical survey of 'global- 
isation', Kevin O'Rourke and Jeffrey Williamson remark on the ‘globalisation 
backlash' spawned by labour's opposition to immigration in the major labour- 
importing economies, viz., Argentina, United States, Brazil, Canada, and Australia.” 

Regarded as a society characterised by emigration rather than immigration,- 
Britain has largely escaped similar close attention. However, as students of British 
free trade and Indian fiscal policy have long underlined, the British labour move- 
ment regarded import-substituting industralisation and competition in the Indian 
market more or less in the same light in which the labour movement in the other 
economies regarded immigration, і.е., as a threat to wages and employment 
Besides, as Partha Sarathi Gupta underlined more than a quarter of a century ago, 
shortly after World War I the British labour movement grew more vocal in its 
opposition to the immigration of non-white labour.’ | 

The attitudes of its working class and labour movement towards African and 
Asian workers have also emerged, if somewhat indirectly in many cases, as a 
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focus of interest since the 1980s in historical studies of race and class in Britain. 
These studies have helped historicise dominant racial stereotypes and attitudes in 
interesting ways as well as offered new insights into histories of the British working 
class.‘ 

But what of the African and Asian workers themselves? They have by no means 
escaped attention; nor are they universally represented any longer as powerless 
or defenceless colonials incapable of concerted agency. However the nature, 
sources, and processes of this agency are rarely problematised. This silence has 
in turn meant that the impact of such agency on the attitudes and strategies of 
British unions, employers, and the state has rarely received any attention. There- 
fore, though Asian and African workers in Britain may no longer be regarded as 
passive, their histories nevertheless continue to be regarded as irrelevant to histories 
of the British working class and its trade-union movement. 

The problem appears rather different when viewed from the perspective of the 
historiography of the Indian working class. Thanks to its implication in contentious 
debates and contested narratives of modernity, considerably more attention has 
been paid in this literature to the issue of working class agency. But the model 
against which Indian workers are held to account and the standard by which they 
are judged to fail or succeed has remained a stylised model of European, speci- 
fically English, history of capitalist development and the making of its working 
class.’ 

Maritime labour history offers a site of intersection for many working class 
histories. Besides, as a site where categories of race, class, and nation collide and 
contaminate one another, it also offers unmatched insights into historical negotia- 
tions of rival, overlapping, and complementary solidarities. Because of these col- 
lisions, states and employers too, are never very far from view. Consequently, 
transactions at this site open up interesting insights into working class histories 
that are often hidden from view in more insular settings. 

Against the above background, this paper attempts to piece together an account 
of evolving relations between Indian and British seamen, their unions, and the 
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State during the half-century leading up to World War II. The response of British 
seamen to the growing employment of Indian workers in British shipping reflected 
the conditions of the international maritime labour market. Equally, competition 
between Indian and British seamen was mediated by employers and the State and 
refracted through categories of race and nation. Partly no doubt in an attempt to 
defuse the opposition of British seamen to their employment, unions of Indian 
seamen experimented with idioms and slogans of international working class 
solidarity. In the 1930s their strategic perceptions even came to be premised on 
possibilities of realising such solidarities. But the latter were remorselessly domin- 
ated by the more exclusive categories of race and nation. 

Indian seamen were the lowest paid workers in the industry and the hardest 
worked. The availability and willingness of Indian seamen to work under these 
conditions fuelled the resentment of British seamen directed at both Indian seamen 
and their employers. Employers resisted wage increases and better working 
conditions on competitive grounds and claimed that these would endanger employ- 
ment of Indian seafarers on British ships. The colonial State tended to follow the 
shipowners in this argument. Whatever the merits of the shipowners’ view, no 
group of Indian workers was more vulnerable to competition in the economic and 
political market-place than seamen. This paper therefore also hopes to throw some 
light on the evolution of the debate over their employment and employers’ strat- 
egies as Indian seamen learnt to forsake the doubtful protection of the State for 
the solidarity of their union. 

Unions of Indian seamen developed during the 1920s. Given the nature of the 
maritime labour market, the interwar slump in the international shipping industry, 
and the growing, racially-tinged opposition to ‘coloured seamen’ in Britain during 
these years, Indian seamen’s unions might have been content to yield to the views 
of shipowners and the colonial state and seek protection in passivity. Instead they 
were quick to reject the seeming paternalism of the State and their employers, 
which pitted them against the principal seamen’s unions in Britain, and attempted 
to bridge differences with the latter through a process of engagement. But these 
efforts were largely defeated in the period covered by this paper by the preference 
of British seamen’s unions for a proto-corporatist engagement with British ship- 
owners and the State. ў 

A disclaimer is necessary at this stage. This paper is not about ‘shop-floor’ 
relations between Indian and British seamen. Exigency dictated many types of 
experiments with crews during the Second World War. Yet Indians almost never 
formed part of ‘checkerboard’ crews, as Americans referred to crews which alter- 
nated watches between their white and black members. More typically, where 
ships carried mixed crews, Indians worked in the engine room or the saloon, 
while European crews manned the deck. There is almost no means of knowing 
how Indian and European crews related to each other on board. Expect in navi- 
gational matters, ships’. log-books record the exceptional rather than the routine. 
From a small sample of log-books seen, it would appear that affrays involving 
Indian and European crews on a ship were not entirely absent. But incidents 
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amongst Indian crews and European crews were almost certainly more common. 

Over time fewer ships carried mixed crews, though for a variety of reasons there 

was a brief reversal of this trend in the mid-1930s on British ships headed for the 

north Atlantic in the winter months. Certainly on board, and to a great extent on- 
land as well, Indian and European maritime workers simply did not ‘mix’. 


A Diverse Market 


Apart from displacement due to socio-technological factors, inter-regional or 
international displacement of workers has been an enduring feature of capitalist 
evolution since the nineteenth century. The mobility of capital and technology, 
embodied in capital goods, also tended to ‘move’ jobs from one location to another. 
It is also well known that import-susbstituting industrialisation on the ‘periphery’ 
was aided to a considerable extent by cheap, sweated, and even, in certain instances, 
forced, labour. However, a-distinctive characteristic of international or inter- 
regional competition in labour markets is that it is commonly mediated by the 
markets for the capital which workers used and the commodities they produced. 
Militant labour in one region or the availability of a cheap and more amenable 
labour force in another might force employers to relocate to the more favourable 
site, but existing employers could hardly afford to overlook the costs of relocation. 
Consequently workers of one region or country would not usually begin to displace 
those in another until the goods the former produced began to displace the goods 
produced by the latter. Relocation in another country was rarely an aspect of 
corporate strategy before the arrival of the multi-national corporation because 
displacement of labour usually meant writing down and displacing capital as well. 
Therefore, while the replacement of more expensive or better organised workers 
by a cheaper and more manageable workforce might be regarded as a global 
strategy of capital, this was rarely a practical course for any one firm or capitalist 
“to adopt. 

Not so, however, in the international shipping industry. The nature of their 
business gave shipowners access to a truly international labour market and they 
lost little. time in taking advantage of the opportunity. British shipowners, for 
example, began engaging foreign workers in increasing numbers from the middle 
of the nineteenth century. The ascendancy of steam—which in the eyes of many 
contemporaries took the risk and adventure out of seafaring—and the building of 
canals, shortened voyages and enabled more flexible recruitment practices. This 
flexibility in turn appears to have provided some impetus on the margin for the 
shift from sail to steam. As voyage routines, more than the vagaries of winds 
and oceans, came to govern the vessel’s movements, work on board became in- 
creasingly separable into specialised departments requiring skills quite removed 
from the world of sail and closer to those found on Jand. Work in the engine room 
of a steam vessel, for example, was more akin to that in a boiler room in land- 
based industry and work in the saloon department to that in the emerging hospitality 
industry, than either type of work was to that on sail ships. Neither department 
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demanded much by way of seafaring skills. Whatever other skills were needed 
were easily acquired, so that many of the engine-room crews whom ships’ engineers 
most preferred in eastern waters were likely to have caught their first glimpse of 
the sea through the porthole of their forecastles. 

It was only in the deck department that steam ships still made some claim to 
traditional skills of seamanship, but even these were not difficult to acquire. In 
general, relatively larger crews, the steep hierarchy of skill brought about by the 
steam-assisted divorce between seafaring and navigation, the domination of 
routine, and the growth of specialisation meant that a steam vessel presented a 
much more stratified work environment than a sailing vessel. . 

Low and often irregular wages, long absences from home, poor rations on board, 
etc., made seafaring an unattractive occupation for most European workers. Ship- 
ping companies too, did little to improve the occupational status of seafaring and 
stoutly resisted the state’s reluctant efforts to do so. Shipowners were notorious 
for their cost-cutting ways. Let alone improving working conditions, relatively 
small exchange rate variations often sufficed to induce major shipping lines such 
as the Peninsular and Oriental (P&O) to discharge British seamen from its mail 
steamers at Indian ports in the 1880s and 1890s, and replace them with locally 
recruited crews. 

Although low in relation to most comparable shore occupations, the wages of 
British seamen were higher than those of other European seamen, not to mention 
sailors from Africa and Asia. Besides, owners and officers firmly believed that 
British sailors were militant and unruly, even mutinous, and this reputation grew 
as the latter became more organised. Officers and owners also complained of the 
regularity with which British seamen got into drunken brawls and forced their 
ships to be detained at port or to sail with depleted crews. For instance the Com- 
mander of S.S. Paramatta, a P&O vessel, alleged: ‘British seamen drink, fight, 
quarrel and are insubordinate. The company ouce tried the experience of having 
British crews, but had to ene it up as the men were turbulent and half of ‘them 
were constantly in Jail . 

Arguments that more pay and better conditions might improve matters rarely 
held any appeal to owners intent on cutting costs, especially when they could 
afford to use cheaper and more manageable ‘foreign and lascar labour whenever 
it was expedient to do so' ? i 

Thus in 1891, when the first systematic statistics were collected, seamen other 
than British accounted for over 22 per cent of those employed on board British 
vessels. This proportion rose to nearly a third by 1904 before dropping, in response 


з National Archives of India (NAD, Government of India, Finance and Commerce Department, 
Statistics and Commerce Branch, A proceedings (hereafter GI, FC-SC-A), March 1901, 135-42, 
enclosures to A.M.'s note, 8 October 1900, also the views of the Commander of S S. Egypt in the 
above pote; and pp. 46-51, ın particular the views of F.E. Hardcastle, Marine Surveyor. 

* С.Н Dixon, ‘Seamen and the Law: An Examination of Legislation on.the British Merchant 
Seamen's Lot, 1580-1918’, unpublished Ph.D, thesis, University College, London, 1981, pp. 
233-34. 
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to some restrictions, to about 27 per cent on the eve of World War I.!° By the turn 
of the century, crews of British ships comprised every conceivable nationality: 
American, Swede, Norwegian, Russian, Danish, Dutch, Belgian, French, German, 
Austrian, Italian, Greek, Spaniard, Turk, Portuguese, Indian, Maldivian, Malay, 
Sinhala, Chinese, Arab, Somali, Maltese and Cypriot, Kru men from West Africa, 
and men from the Caribbean islands. Britannia may have ruled the waves, but the 
workers of the world rode them for her. 

In the late nineteenth century Asian and African seamen already earned wages 
that were considerably lower than those paid to European (and American) seamen. 
These differentials widened in the next few decades as European seamen grew 
more organised and as average wages in Europe rose with industrialisation. It 
was mentioned above that wages of Indian seamen were the lowest in the industry. 
In 1914 Indian seamen were paid between a quarter and a third of the wage paid 
to British crews. The disparity widened in the following years. Besides, Indian 
seamen cost about a quarter to a fifth as much as a British or a European seaman 
to provision on board a vessel, and indeed also significantly less than Arab or 
Chinese sailors engaged under their respective articles. Indian seamen also worked 
longer hours—typically 84 hours a week, sometimes more without overtime— 
and could, under the law, be provided smaller bunk spaces on board ships than 
European seamen. Despite differential manning levels arising from masters seeking 
safety in numbers and often hiring three to four Indian seamen to replace two 
British seamen, employing the former was a certain means of reducing a vessel’s 
outlay on wages and maintenance of crews. 

No doubt there was the tale, perhaps apocryphal, of the British Third Officer 
who was presumed to have gone missing from Calcutta, but whose skeletal remains 
were found screwed under bales of jute when his ship arrived in Dundee, in 
retribution it seems for having clipped a ‘coolie’.!! Officers and owners liked to 
regard the world of Indian seamen as an elusive mystery. Yet the latter, unlike, . 
say, managers of plantations employing ‘coolies’, appear rarely to have felt threat- 
ened by them. Although officers and owners were nervous about the growth of 
unions among Indian seamen and suspected ‘combination’ where often none 
existed, in general, they seem to have found Indian seamen easier to manage and 
command than British crews. Nor were Indian seamen feared as a vehicle of 
oriental subversion of western values and morals in the way Chinese seamen, 
with their presumed proclivity for trafficking in opium, were. The former were 
bound by contracts terminable only at the ports at which they were engaged in 
India, thereby largely saving employers the costs of shipping them home at the 
end of the voyage and local authorities at foreign ports the problem of footloose 
strangers, requiring support at public cost until they could be repatriated home as 
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*destitute seamen'. Hence, although fairly self-contained communities of Indian 
seamen did spring up in some of the major ports, especially in Britain, these were 
considerably smaller, poorer, and generally less visible and obtrusive than Arab 
or Chinese communities. 

Given their numerous advantages, it is not surprising that the number of Indian 
scamen in international shipping rose steadily from the 1890s, particularly up to 
the First World War. Although they could be found on board vessels of many 
nationalities—the German Hansa line emerging in some years as the second largest 
employer of Indian seamen, particularly engine-room crew, for ocean-going 
voyages after the P&O—the large majority of them worked on British vessels 
where they were a significant presence. In 1891, of the 240,480 seamen on board 
British vessels, over 24,000 or some 10 per cent were classified as ‘lascars and 
other Indian seamen’. By 1914 the latter figures had gone up to nearly 52,000 and 
17.5 per cent respectively.? To some extent these numbers may understate the 
increase in the employment of Indian seamen since the term ‘lascar and other 
Indian seamen', which figured in the British merchant shipping legislation, was 
used quite loosely in the early years to include Chinese, African, and Arab seamen 
hired at ports in British India. The term acquired a narrower meaning after the 
1906 Merchant Shipping Act required Asian seamen other than those from India 
to have a working knowledge of English. Yet, according to the 1937 Census of 
Seamen, of a total crew of 142,000 working on board British vessels, nearly 44,000 
(or over 27 per cent) were Indian.? By 1952 the total number of men employed 
on board British vessels was about 150,000, but seamen signed on at Indian ports 
now accounted for about a quarter of that number." 

The above figures also refer to a point in time. Since most Indian seamen allowed 
long intervals to elapse between voyages, these figures underestimated the total 
number of Indian seamen employed on British vessels. Despite the slump in the 
Shipping industry between the wars and the impact of the depression, there were, 
according to one estimate from the 1930s, nearly 235,000 seamen on the books 
of the main unions in the country's major ports, making India's maritime labour 
force the world's fourth largest.'^ 

The influx of foreign workers was not merely a statistical phenomenon for the 
British seaman who faced its brunt in more immediate ways. From the late 1880s 
British ships began discharging their European crews, many of whom then turned 
destitute, in Bombay and Calcutta, and replaced them with Indian crews. Shipping 
officers in Bombay and Calcutta also reported a sharp increase in the number of 
Indian seamen engaged to man ships still under construction in Britain. "The 
recent strikes in English ports are mainly accountable for the above increase . ..’, 
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the Bombay Shipping Office observed.'* Not only were these changes unmistakable 
in their impact on the British seafarer, it was also easy for him to tell which boat 
laid up in Britain had stopped engaging local crews and preferred to ship men 
half-way across the world from India. News spread quickly about ships laid up in 
dock to enable their crews’ quarters to be modified to take Indian seamen where 
previously they had accommodated British seamen. By the 1920s Indian seamen 
ceased to be confined to ships trading with India and were employed regularly on 
ships crossing the Atlantic in the summer months, in the emerging North Euro- 
pean pleasure cruise industry, and even on board British tramps voyaging as far 
afield as South America, the Pacific Coast of the United States and Canada, and 
the Russian Far East. Many of these engagements were secured at British ports 
where small communities of Indian seamen had by now begun to register a perma- 
nent presence. One also finds press reports in this period of ships’ officers at 
British ports engaging mustered Indian (and other foreign) crews in preference to 
British crews, or of the latter mustering before an officer only to be told to disperse 
as an Indian or Arab crew had been signed on from a boarding house.” 

The availability of cheaper foreign workers clearly appears to have depressed 
the wages of British seamen. According to one estimate, while wages of British 
seamen fell between 4 and 5 per cent over 1890—1905, Britain's national product 
per capita at current prices rose by over 8 per cent.'* British seamen and their 
unions, needless to say, opposed the employment of foreign workers on British 
vessels. But as a seamen's union if’ Salford put it, ‘we may tolerate Germans, 
Scandinavians, and Dutch’, but ‘Greeks, Italians, Spaniards, Arabs, ес.’ were а 
different matter.'? The greatest animus was reserved for Chinese and Arab sailors 
who, apart from accepting low wages, were also regarded as strike-breakers by - 
union organisers. Indian seamen, on the other hand, had managed to avoid this 
reputation despite not joining the 1911 strike of British seamen. There was some 
imperial sentiment in favour of the Indians, while most Chinese and Arab sailors 
were believed to be disloyal subjects or have only the slenderest connection with 
the empire.” Finally, Indian seamen communities at British ports were small and 
their turnover fairly high until the early 1920s, and Indian seamen accounted for 
arelatively small proportion of Asian crews engaged at British ports on European 
articles of agreement. This and the relatively fluid nature of their communities 
meant that while Indian seamen were not immune to racial attacks, they were not 
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seen as a major economic, social, or sexual threat by the indigenous working 
class communities which populated the dock areas of the major ports.?! Popular 
and official attitudes towards Indian seamen in Britain however hardened by the 
mid-1920s, by when their numbers had also gone up considerably. Warnings from 
‘community leaders’ about the dangers of ‘carnal interrelations’ between Indian 
crews and British women also grew more pronounced.” 


Coolies and ‘Aryan Brothers’ 


Opposition from British seamen’s unions to the employment of Indians on British 
ships can be documented from the 1890s. Although this opposition varied in 
intensity, peaking round the tum of the century and in the depression years of the 
1920s and 1930s when the Labour Party in Britain also came out in favour of a 
British-only employment policy, it was, with the exception of the two world wars, 
more or less unremitting until the 1970s. Fearing restrictions on their freedom to 
engage Indian seamen, British shipowners agreed early on to pay reparations in 
the form of a small voluntary contribution to the pension and social welfare fund 
of British seamen for every Indian seaman they employed. This proved a durable 
safeguard—while British seamen’s unions balked at the prospect of losing this 
. subsidy, it also helped vitiate relations between unions of Indian seamen (who 
had no hope of receiving pensions) and British seamen. Half a century later, 
shipowners decided to buy their way out of the dispute by agreeing to subsidise 
Britain's National Union of Seamen in exchange for being allowed to hire cheap 
Asian labour. Thanks to the latter agreement, the finances of the National Union 
. of Seamen in Britain came to depend, ironically enough, on the number of Asian 
sailors British companies engaged to serve on their articles.” 

Efforts to prevent or reduce the employment of Indian seamen on British ships 
took many forms. The most direct one was to question their ability. It was alleged 
mostly (though not only) by leaders of unions of British seamen that the employ- 
ment of Indian seamen on ships carrying passengers and troops put British lives 
at risk. It was also alleged that Indian seamen were incapable of working in cold 
weather and useless in a storm. This charge was of long standing, going back to 
the days when sailing ships dominated trade with the sub-continent. The Indian 
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government too affirmed such characterisations despite expert opinion being 
divided on the subject, when it restricted the employment of Indian crews on 
board sailing vessels carrying indentured workers to the West Indies.and Fiji.” 
The loss of a British ship at sea sometimes provided the occasion for raising - 
anew, questions about the ability of Indian crews. A common tactic, which persisted 
even after World War I when thousands of Indian seamen paid for their ‘exemplary 
courage and valour’ with their lives, was to depict the ‘lascar’ as a ‘common 
coolie’, and thereby deny him admission to the mystical fraternity of the sea. 
Indeed, the use of the term 'lascar' —with its coolie associations—to represent 
the Indian seaman was part of the tactic. The term ceased to be part of official 
usage in India in the 19205.^ But as recently as August 1973, the P&O found it 
necessary to warn its officers that ‘the terms “native”, “Asiatic”, or “Lascar” are 
.not to be used in reference either to passengers, crew or people ashore.'?5 In 1892, 
however, an 'expert witness' could declare to an official inquiry into the loss of 
S.S. Roumania without being challenged, that he had 'considerable experience of 
these Jascars in India... up on the hills’, and found them 'absolutely useless in 
cold weather . . . .'? Images abounded of Indian seamen huddled against the cold 
on squalid bunks and cowering in fear when their “ір ran into a storm or some 
other kind of trouble. As a writer in the Hull Daily A ‘il sympathetic to the British 
seamen’s demand to exclude Indian seamen from British ships narrated his ex- 
perience of a voyage from Bombay to Aden on a ‘dirty monsoon night’ when the 
ship’s wheel chains broke in the small hours of the morning. ` 


half a dozen ‘coolies’ were called in to assist in the repairs, the vessel was 
making bad weather of it, and in the pitch darkness not a lascar was to be found 
on the deck .... They were on the deck, oh, yes! two were hiding inside 
ventilators, one at the fore part of the engine-room skylight, and the others 
under the main barrels of the winch like half-drowned rats! They were essentially 
lacking in 'two o'clock morning courage', which is the great trait of the British 
sailor's character.” 


Or, according to Britain's wartime Prime Minister Lloyd George, 'lascars' lacked 
the 'grit of the white men'.? 

The response of shipowners and officers—who claimed to bear the brunt of the 

‘insubordination’ of British crews—to such allegations was predictable. They, 
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and the colonial state which was interested in promoting the employment of Indian 
seamen, maintained that the latter, far from being ‘coolies’, were really members 
of traditional ‘Asian seafaring races, castes, and tribes’ who had been forced by 
the decline of indigenous shipping to seek jobs on board British ships. "The bulk 
of the men . . . belong to families that have followed the sea as a livelihood for 
generations and their customs, religion and prejudices operate against the inclusion 
of coolies and others . . . .' in crews working alongside them, the Indian government 
reported knowingly to Whitehall. Employers also emphasised the indispensability 
of Indian seamen to ships in tropical waters, where temperatures 1n the stokehold 
could soar up to 160 degrees Fahrenheit, but also in other conditions. When the 
Pall Mall Gazettee commented adversely on the ability of Indian crews while 
reporting the loss of the P&O's S.S. Nizam, the Secretary of the company wrote a 
lengthy rebuttal praising the courage of the Nizam’s crew—‘both the deck sailors 
and the engine room crews behaved most admirably on this occasion’—and of 
Indian crews in general.*! Following a Board of Trade inquiry in 1902 (on which 
more is said below), Captain W.H. Hood, an ex-Commander in the P&O's employ, 
produced a polemical work defending the employment of Indian seamen. Hood 
asserted that it was ‘patent’ from all the evidence produced before the Board of 
Trade Manning Committee (1896) that the inability of the ‘harmless, necessary 
Lascar’ to withstand cold climates was ‘grossly exaggerated.’ Witnesses before 
the committee said they had never seen ‘smarter crews’, and some masters declared 
that they would never put out to sea with European crews if they could find enough 
Indians to man their vessels. A ‘census of these people’, Hood commented, 


would reveal much that is interesting, in as much as it would show... . how 
insidiously the Asiatic ocean labourer is displacing the European at his own 
game, for be he British, French, German, Italian, Austrian, or any other European 
nationality, he simply cannot compete with, endure and thrive in the same 
healthy manner as our Aryan brother. All give way to the Asiatic... 7 


By 1902, concern over the influx of foreign seamen into British shipping had 
grown quite acute. In particular, questions were raised about the adequacy of the 
‘naval reserve’ of British seamen which could be drawn upon in times of war, and 
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the same year the British government was forced under parliamentary pressure to 
appoint a committee to study the issue. J. Havelock Wilson, a redoubtable figure 
who dominated the British seamen’s movement until the 1920s, was a member of 
this committee. In his evidence, Capt. R. Pitman, Chief Superintendent of the 
Mercantile Marine Department of the Board of Trade, defended the right of ship- 
owners to follow their judgement and engage foreign workers in general, and 
Indians in particular, to man their vessels. Havelock Wilson prodded Pitman to 
‘carry the principle a little further’ and justify ‘natives of India being employed as 
civil servants’ in Britain.» In the event Wilson's hostility was rhetorical rather 
than effective, since the committee produced a unanimous report defending the 
employment of ‘lascars’ on British ships. They were ‘temperate’ and made ‘amen- 
able and contented crews’. The committee was also impressed by the ‘manly 
character’ of the ‘northern and warlike races of India’ who worked on British 
ships. The report went on to say that besides being British subjects, Indians had a 
claim to employment on British ships since the latter had displaced ‘native trading 
vessels’ plying along the Indian coast. 

The 1902 report appears to have settled the debate over the employment of 
Indian seamen until the 1920s. The issue was revived thereafter against the 
background of Whitehall’s efforts to restrict the employment of ‘coloured aliens’ 
on British vessels, and again in the 1930s when a scheme was introduced to 
subsidise British tramp vessels. During this interval, as suggested above, the ire 
of British seamen tended to be more sharply directed against Chinese and Arab 
seamen. The 1906 Merchant Shipping Act required some proportion of the crew 
of each ship to possess adequate knowledge of English—ostensibly to ensure that 
orders were understood and carried out in an emergency—but Indian seamen 
were exempt from this requirement. 


Class, Race, and Nation 


The postwar slump in trade and shipping gave a new edge to the anger and resent- 
ment of British seamen at the employment of foreign workers on British merchant 
vessels. Racial tensions and conflicts intensified in many dock and working class 
neighbourhoods leading to riots and attacks on black seamen at many ports. Most 
black seamen would have been on shore because of their ships being in port, but 
increasingly, Asian and African seamen were also beginning to be a more perma- 
nent and stable presence at British ports. Though not altogether a new development, 
the population of black seamen in Britain increased greatly during the First World 
War when there was a marked rise in their unemployment in British merchant 
shipping. Many of these workers could not withstand the first postwar slump in 
trade and shipping and returned to their homes either voluntarily or as destitutes. 
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But a large number managed to stay on in Britain where they competed with 
indigenous seamen in a depressed market. The authorities in Britain responded to 
these developments by progressively attempting to regulate and restrict the employ- 
ment of foreign seamen principally through the Coloured Alien Seamen’s Order, 
1920 (amended and expanded in 1925), which built on nationality restrictions 
passed into law at the beginning of World War 1.35 

The new environment affected Chinese, African, and Caribbean sailors the most. 
Yet Indian seamen were not unaffected by the rising tide of working class nation- 
alism and racism, and by the evolving policy of the Home Office on nationality 
issues. Despite the Home Office's efforts and several instances of overzealous 
police officers classifying them as ‘aliens’, the majority of Indian seamen remained 
formally outside the purview of these and related regulations. The Alien Seamen’s 
Order was a more direct threat to Indian seamen who came from Goa, the princely 
states, or other British protectorates. But the new regulations remained a major 
source of harassment to all Indian seamen since the Aliens Restriction Act, 1914 
placed the onus of proof on the suspect.» 

The Home Office and the constabulary also began to keep a closer watch on 
Indian seamen. Merchant shipping laws obliged shipowners to discharge their 
Indian crews only at the ports where they were engaged, so that sub-continental 
seamen settled in Britain were nearly all deserters or ‘distressed seamen’. The 
former were liable to prosecution and the latter to deportation at the cost of the 
shipowner who had brought them to Britain. However, criminal proceedings could 
not be initiated against deserters under British law except at the instance of the 
affected shipowner, most of whom did not believe prosecuting deserters was a 
worthwhile expense or effort. Nor could the State repatriate Indian seamen ‘aban- 
допед’ in Britain unless they chose to return voluntarily or became a burden upon 
it. The Home Office believed these ‘loopholes’ enabled many Indian seamen to 
slip into Britain, stay on there, and compete for engagements with British workers. 

As later inquiries showed, the Home Office was liable to exaggerate the true 
extent of the phenomenon. But there is no doubt that many Indian seamen were 
tempted by the difference between the wages of seamen engaged on Indian articles 
and those on European articles to jump ship in Britain, where they hoped, after an 
interval, to get a ship at a higher wage. Apart from leaning on the Board of Trade 
to persuade shipping companies employing Indian crews to be ‘more energetic’ 
in prosecuting deserters, the Home Office also attempted to secure additional 
powers to trace and restrain Indian seamen deserting their ships even when the 
owners showed no interest in pursuing such cases.” The National Union of Seamen 
in Britain (and its predecessor unions) too were concerned about the reported 
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increase in the number of Indian seamen deserting their ships to compete with 
native seamen. Informal consultations between Mercantile Marine Officers and 
representatives of seafarers revealed the existence of boarding-houses at several. 
ports, whose owners reportedly promoted desertion among Indian seamen and 
found other ships for them. In March 1930 the Board of Trade, acting at the ` 
instance of the National Union, warned the India Office of the dangers of issuing 
nationality certificates to Indian seamen demanding them. These certificates, the 
Board alleged, enabled Indian seamen to escape action under the Coloured Alien 
Seamen's Order, and ‘remain in this country and obtain employment on European 
articles'. The Board of Trade also considered the 'possibility of arranging for 
swifter and more ruthless arrest and deportation of Lascar deserters in the United 
Kingdom... who may not have been apprehended in time to be put on board... 
[the] original ship’.** Regulations adopted during World War II empowered any 
police constable or commissioned military officer to arrest an Indian on the mere 
suspicion that be may have deserted a merchant ship.” In the 1920s and 1930s, 
however, the efforts of the Home Office and the Board of Trade to bring into 
force peremptory procedures for dealing with suspected- Indian deserters were 
opposed by the India Office as well as the small but vocal communities of Indian 
students and educated professionals springing up at this time in the major British 
towns. But these agencies.could not altogether dissuade the Home Office from 
pursuing their policy of ‘worrying coloured seamen’ to ‘indefensible limits’, their 
intervention helping only to blunt the caprices of local police officials.” 
However, the India Office was not averse to colluding with the Board of Trade 
to limit employment opportunities for Indian seaman in Britain. Its acquiescence ` 
in the Home Office’s move to deny or delay-pedlars’ licenses to Indian seamen is 
discussed below. The India Office supported the Board of Trade’s efforts to stop 
the transfer of Indian seamen to British home-trade vessels, since it could help 
*conciliate British seamen and their unions’ and restrain them from agitating 
‘against the employment of lascars under any conditions in ships trading to and 
from this country “*! The Government of India, which was merely ‘informed’ of 
this decision, was engaged at this time in opposing the Indian Mercantile Marine 
Committee’s (1923) recommendation for ‘compulsory Indianisation' of officers 
and crews of ships in the Indian coasting trade. The proposed action in Britain, 
officials in Delhi pointed out, greatly weakened their case.“ The India Office 
decided to show the Indian government's letter privately to the Board of Trade to 
elicit an ‘inoffensive reply’ and avert a ‘controversial correspondence’. Outlining 


* OIOC, L/E/9/962, Mercantile Marine Office of the Board of Trade to the India Office, 15 
April 1930. 

? ОТОС, L/E/9/971, clause 48, introduced in 1942, of the Defence (General) Regulations, 1939. 
~ © On the nationality issue, see generally, OIOC, L/E/9/953, 954, and 962; the quote 1s from an 
internal India Office note, 9 June 1925, in L/E/9/953. 

“ОТОС, L/E/7/1350, f. 2928, J. Walton's minute, 25 August 1924. 

* ООС, я Е. 2928, 23 October 1924; МАТ, GI, Commerce, Shipping, February 1925, 
425—502), 1 
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a suitable reply, E-J. Turner, Secretary in the Economic and Overseas Department 
of the India Office, pointed out that the Board had merely decided not to ‘sanction’ 
such transfers and had not formally banned them since, in principle, Indian seamen 
could still be transferred to coasting vessels without the Board's sanction. But the 
latter being apparently a well kept bureaucratic secret, the Board's move could be 
expected to discourage the hiring of Indian crews for British home-trade vessels. 
‘Difficulties of this kind’, Turner concluded somewhat disingenuously, ‘are not 
obviously insuperable, and it would be quite incorrect to say that we are being 
asked to acquiesce in racial discrimination against the lascars'. 

The Home Office saw Indian seamen as part of a wider ‘immigration and nation- 
ality problem'. Attitudes at the Home Office and of local police officials also 
reflected the opposition within Britain to the engagement of Indian (and other 
non-British) seamen and fears of racial conflict in the dock and working-class 
neighbourhoods having large Asian, African, and Afro-Caribbean populations.“ 
Unable to find a way around legal limitations on their powers to trace and punish 
deserters, the Home Office supported police efforts to restrain Indian seamen 
from plying trades that might prevent their becoming destitute and liable for 
repatriation from Britain. Certain destitution, authorities in Britain concluded, 
was the most effective cure and deterrent against Indian seamen hoping to make 
a living on the island. Ironically this line of reasoning led to scores of Indian and 
other foreign seamen in Britain turning to local authorities for support during the 
depressed 1930s. 

Indian seamen on shore in Britain appear to have tried their hand at many 
occupations. They were known, for instance, to work in mines, iron-works, and 
quarries in Wales, the north of England, and Scotland.“ They also peddled house- 
hold wares, principally cloth. At one stage, judging from newspaper reports, Indian 
pedlars appear to have become alarmingly numerous in the northern parts of 
England and in Scotland. Newspapers published sensational accounts of wily 
Indian pedlars selling gullible housewives cloth that caused skin rash or dis- 
integrated ‘after a shower or rain and perhaps an effort or two to remove... Scots 
soot’. 

The presence of Indian pedlars was also resented by local tradesmen with the 
Bolton Chamber of Commerce proposing a boycott of the competition at one 
stage, prompting a leader in the Manchester Guardian to remark that ‘deplorable’ 
though the move would be, ‘it would at least serve to illustrate just what an eco- 
nomic boycott is and just what causes it’. It went on to speculate in a tone of 


© ОТОС, L/E/7/1350, f. 2928, EJ. Turner’s note, 10 December 1924. 

“ See for example the letter from the Home Office to the Colonial Office, 14 August 1925, a 
copy of which 1s in ОТОС, L/E/9/953; and Home Office to the Foreign Office, 2 January 1929, in 
L/E/9/954 

© NAL GI, Commerce, Shipping, September 1926, 606-s, 1—18A, copy of letter to the Home 
Office from the Glasgow Police, 11 February 1926. 

^ The Glasgow Weekly Record, 18 October 1930, also see the Manchester Evening News and 
the Manchester Evening Chronicle, 20 March 1931; the Daily Despatch, 23 March 1931. 
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heavy irony that ‘Mr. Gandhi’ may have sent Indian realas ‘to illustrate a principle 
that mere words have proved inadequate to explain'.* 

Local police officials shared the alarm. Reporting an increase in the number of 
pedlars' licenses issued to Indians, the Superintendent of the Liverpool Police 
wrote to his Chief Constable that ‘the problem’ of pedlars, who he suspected 
were 'rampant propagandists on the Indian question', had become worse in recent 
months.“ 

A C.I.D. official, J. Lawson, doubted Indian pedlars carried out ‘Propagandist 
activities’. But he confirmed that Indian and Arab seamen conferred together on 
political matters. Indian pedlars also went from door to door ‘in all the surrounding 
villages and suburbs’, travelling ‘extensively even to the remotest villages all 
over the country vending their wares’. Lawson underlined that a majority of Indian 
pedlars were deserters who made no secret of their status whilst applying for 
pedlars' permits. ‘This goes to prove the extent of their knowledge as to our powers 
of dealing with them’, he ruefully noted.” 

Finding their hands tied in dealing directly with desertions, local police and the 
Home Office made efforts to discourage Indian seafarers from turning to peddling 
by denying them licenses. According to the New Scotland Yard, several ‘lascars’ 
had lately applied for pedlars’ certificates. But 


in view of the number of desertions by lascar seamen . . . the Commissioner is 
not prepared to encourage these applications. There is, moreover, a general 
feeling—even in the East End of London—against men of colour being em- 
powered as certified pedlars to call at private houses to offer their goods for 
sale, and the Commissioner has decided not to grant certificates to these Indian 
natives... . 


This letter sparked off a debate at the India Office. Some officials felt the decision 
was arbitrary, unfair, and based ‘purely [on] racial discrimination and would seem 
to call for some form of protest’.*' But the department's official response was to 
acknowledge the ‘reasonableness’ of the decision. As an official in the Political 
Department who set the tone for this response noted without any apparent sense 
of irony, 


47 The Manchester Guardian, 20 March 1931. 

4 ОТОС, L/E79/962, Thomas M. Blagg to HM Chief Inspector, Liverpool, 28 October 1930, 
officials in Indis and Britain feared that seafarers would come under tbe influence of nationalist or 
‘Bolshevik’ propaganda, and that ‘revolutionanes’ might travel to Europe disguised as seamen; see 
NAL GI, Commerce, Shipping, May and November 1924, 323—&(1) and (2), 1B respectively; January 
1925, 323-#(4) 1B, and July 1925, 323—4(6) and (7), 1B. On communist activity among Indian 
seamen abroad, see Marika Sherwood, ‘Discrimination on British Registered Ships, 1920s to 1940s: 
The Case of Lascar Seamen’, unpublished paper. I am grateful to the author for allowing me to read 
the paper. 

* ОТОС, L/E/9/962, Report to the Chief Constable, 26 November 1930. 

® ОТОС, L/E/7/1422, f 6704, letter to India Office, 3 November 1925. 

5! Note, 6 November 1925 ш tbe above file. 
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. Indians of this class is not a desirable resident (sic!) in any country of a 
European type . . . his standard of life, his education, and his principles (. . . he 
will create the nearest approach to the mud hut, and its surroundings, and its 
overcrowding, wherever he goes . . .) are different. And the prejudice of colour 
is natural and strong among us, though most Frenchmen and some other 
Europeans seem to be free from it. We keep out aliens, even European aliens, 
of even higher classes; and though the Indian is a British subject and has as 
such claim to visit this country by right, he has no clear claim to set up in 
business here where he is not welcome. If he ceased to be an Indian and lived 

- as an Englishman in England, the case would be different. But the Indian out 
of his own country does not assimilate himself with his new surroundings. He 
retains all his old habits and prejudices and ignorances and insists on living 
and being treated as an Indian. This is the trouble with him everywhere, Africa, 
Australia, this country. The decision which it is said the Commissioner has 
taken appears to be the safest from every point of view.” 


The Economic Department agreed with these views but warned that denying Indian 
pedlars licenses on grounds of 'pure colour' may lead to trouble of the kind that 
had broken out in South Africa. ‘In most if not all cases applications can no doubt 
be refused on other perfectly good grounds . . . .', it noted.? 

The decision to delay, if not always deny, pedlars' licenses to Indians was 
supported by an interdepartmental conference held to discuss ‘coloured seamen’ 
in May 1930.“ This was progressively accompanied by efforts to reduce the 
freedom of Indians holding pedlars' licenses to return to a life at sea. As the 
Home Office's steps to prevent the registration of Glamour Sole (alias Ghulam 
Rasul) from the 'country of Sir Harry Singh' as a seaman showed, this was a par- 
ticularly effective source of vexation for subjects of Indian states.5 

Opposition to Indian and other foreign seamen in British shipping acquired new 
intensity and focus following the government's move to subsidise British tramp 
shipping in 1935. During the debate on the Tramp Shipping Subsidy Bill, Labour 
members of the Parliament, including George Lansbury, who had a reputation for 
being a ‘friend of India’, demanded a British-only employment policy in Briusl 
shipping.55 The bill envisaged confining the subsidy to ships which engaged only 
British crews. Once the bill became law, a debate broke out over the eligibility of 
ships employing British empire subjects and ‘British-Protected Persons’. The 


R Note by J.W. Hose, Secretary, Political Department, 30 November 1925 in the above file; the 
remarks in the main parentheses are on the margin of the note. 

3E J, Turmer’s note, 2 December 1925 in the above file; also see his note of 27 November 1925. 

* The proceedings of this conference are filed in ОТОС; L/E/9/962. 

33 Glamour Sole's petition us filed in ОТОС, L/E/9/972. 

** On Lansbury, see Gupta, Imperialism and the British Labour Movement, рр. 255-58, on 
Indian politicians and trade unions’ response to Lansbury and the Labour party, see NAI, Commerce, 
MM-I, November 1935, 24 ММ-П/З5, ІС; and the Trade Union Record, Bombay, July-August 
1935 
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original intention of the bill was to exclude them.” The Board of Trade's original 
instructions to the subsidy committee and the National Maritime Board may have 
also made some such stipulation.” According to some reports, the passage of the 
bill led foreign seamen at several British ports to seek naturalisation and shipowners 
to replace the former with British seamen.” In several cases Indian seamen who 
were signed on were substituted just before sailing by British crews. According 
to Faroze Bhader, a seaman in South Shields, Indians were no longer finding 
ships. 'I don' ep Enon who is responsible’, he wrote to the India Office, 


but each time a ship signs on we have been refused, the Union blames the 
owners and the owners blame the Union, I have tried every morning to see the _ 
Secretary of the Union but they will not listen to reason. If you would look into 
the matter for us and see what can be done as we have to make our living if we 
want to live. We have been on SS Dagenham for 5 years which paid off here 
last Sunday and it signed on taking white crew and we were sacked (5 firemen) 
without explanation or reason and we can’t get to know why.® 


Other complainants from-South Shields reported that officials of the National . 
Union of Seamen, the Shipping Federation, and the Board of Trade acted together 
to effect these crew changes. It was also reported that shortly before the new 
regime came into force, officials of the Shipping Federation crossed out and 
replaced the expression ‘British subject’ on several passports with the expression 
‘British Protected Person’, after which holders of such passports were denied 
engagements or taken off ships for which they had been engaged.*! E 
. The subsidy scheme was in principle a greater threat to the livelihoods of 
*British-Protected Persons’ in Britain than it was to seamen who were subjects of 
British India. But in practice the latter were frequently affected by the arbitrary 
way in which the scheme was implemented at some ports. They were also affected 
indirectly by the refusal of shipowners to engage seamen from British-Indian 
protectorates since British-Indian seamen alone might often not make up a ship’s 
entire crew. In such’cases shipowners appear to have decided to sign on white - 
crews rather than risk the suvsidy. : 
Indian seamen were bewildered by this development. ‘Please can you give me 
an understanding about myself’, Abdul Qayum of 45 Cuthbert Street, South Shields, 
Durham, demanded, whilst informing the India Office that his fate, as one who 
held a ‘true British Indian Seaman’s Passport’, was now no different from that of 
‘my less fortunate countrymen who have issued to them a British Indian Protected 


7 See the replies of Walter Runciman, President of the Board of Trade, to questions in the 
Commons, 2 Apal 1935; W Carter (Board of Trade) to ЕЈ. Turner (India Office), 9 May 1935 in 
ОТОС, L/E/9/955. 

* Note by EJ. Turner, 13 May 1935, in the above file. 

* The Daily Telegraph, 2 April 1935. 

© OIOC, L/E/9/955, 6 March 1935. 

*! OIOC, L/E/9/955, Ab[b]as Mohamed to India Office, 8 February 1935 
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subjects Passport’. But not one to give up easily, Abdul Qayum declared that the 
SS Llanberis was ‘due to sign on before Saturday (I am told)’, and that he was 
‘going to the Newcastle Shipping Office tomorrow morning to ask for my rights’. 
Another seaman, Mohammed Star (alias Sattar), a British subject lodging at the 
same address as Abdul Qayum demanded immediate resolution of the confusing 
signals that Indian seamen received from shipping offices and the India Office, 
and highlighted a further paradox of his condition. Many of the affected seamen 
had no ‘unemployment money’, having been told by the relief authorities that 
‘they should not be in this country апа... a burden to the Relief ....’ Yet, he 
pointed out, the Shipping Federation and the Unions persistently prevented them 
from undertaking the engagements offered to them by the Shipping Office. 
Before long the principle of white-only crews proved unworkable in practice. 
Some shipowners from South Wales complained of not being able to find full 
crews of white British sailors, while the National Union of Seamen backed off 
fearing serious divisions within its own ranks. Unlike its predecessor National 
Sailors' and Firemen's Union which discouraged foreign seamen from membership 
by charging them higher fees, the new union counted amongst its members a not 
inconsiderable number of foreign seamen who had spent several years of residence 
in Britain without acquiring nationality or citizenship, and it soon came out in 
favour of restrictions based on the length of a foreign seafarer’s residence in Britain 
rather than his nationality.“ Even as this modification was being discussed, the 
Tramp Shipping Subsidy Committee clarified that it did not propose to distinguish 
between ‘different classes of British subjects’.™ Its revised proposal for allowing 
ships to hire ‘protected persons’ when they were unable to engage British subjects 
did not endure for fear that this distinction could worsen Britain’s relations with 
its ‘protectorates’. The community of ‘protected persons’ was in any event so 
small that treating them separately made no practical ѕепѕе. With the union also 
withdrawing from its earlier hard line, the committee finally agreed in March 
1936 to treat British ‘protected persons’ and ‘all classes of British subjects’ alike.5 
The new rules did nothing, however, to ease the troubles of seamen from Goa. 
The latter were engaged mainly in Bombay. Although some Goan seamen sailed 
on European articles, the large majority of them were on Indian articles and were 
treated like Indian seamen in every respect. But since they remained Portuguese 
subjects, a ship employing Goan seamen stood the risk of losing the subsidy. The 


€ OIOC, L/E/9/955, Abdul Qayum to the India Office, 3 April 1935. The letter also bears an 
elaborate reference number С 76499/186.1.1/41. 

*' OIOC, L/E/9/955, memorandum prepared by the National Maritime Board for the Tramp 
Shipping Subsidy Committee; and the resolution of the National Sailors’ and Firemen’s Panel of 
the National Maritime Board, July 1935. 

* OIOC, L/E/9/955, Committee's resolution of July 1935. 

© ОТОС, L/E/9/955, EJ. Turner to J Bigg (Colonial Office), 14 August 1935; W.G. Weston 
(Board of Trade) to D.H. Edwards (Subsidy Committee), 23 July 1935; Bigg to Turner, 3 October 
1935; proceedings of the informal conference at the Board of Trade, 13 November 1935 

* OIOC, L/E/9/955, Vernon Tbomson, Chairman, Tramp Shipping Subsidy Committee to tbe 
Secretary, National Maritime Board, Board of Trade, 19 March 1936. 
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latter therefore quickly led to the replacement of Goan crews by other Indians 
resident in British India. Companies such as the Bibby Line and the City Line 
continued to employ Goan crews on liners (which were not covered by the subsidy) 
while replacing them with other Indian crews on tramps and troopships. The 
National Seamen’s Union in Bombay protested against the exclusion of Goan 
seamen from some British ships (as did the Portuguese government) but with 
little effect. The ‘Goanese seamen’s only hope’, the Government of India com- 
mented, was that shipping companies ‘will eventually be compelled to revert to 
... [the] former practice by reason of the disorganisation’ caused by new and 
relatively inexperienced crews.” 

The tramp subsidy scheme was renewed in 1939. Under the new rules tramps 
risked the subsidy if they employed Indian seamen for voyages where their 
employment was not warrantéd by ‘custom’. In making this stipulation, the Board 
of Trade claimed to be responding to parliamentary concern about shipowners 
engaging Indian crews to replace British crews who had ‘customarily’ sailed 
between UK and the River Plate ports. Ships employing Indian crews also received 
lower subsidies now because while the wages of British seamen had been raised 
since 1935, no increase had taken place in Indian crews’ wages. 


Fatal Philanthropy? 


According to the Mercantile Marine Committee (1902), Indian seamen were ‘so 
contented апа... anxious to retain their situations in British ships’ that their service 
could not possibly ‘entail any hardship оп them'.* Indian seamen and their unions 
began to challenge this complacent assumption after the First World War. Well 
before that, however, as the number of Indian seamen in British shipping grew, 
the British seamen’s union began demanding equal conditions of work, accom- 
modation, and pay for seamen of both countries. At least in the early years and in 
the depressed 1930s, such demands often accompanied shrill racial campaigns 
for the elimination of foreigners from British ships. There is good reason to sup- 
pose, therefore, that rather than being motivated by any concern for Indian seamen, 
such demands were intended to reduce the attractions to shipowners of employing 
Indian seamen. As George Reed, Assistant General Secretary of the National Union 
of Seamen who travelled to India in 1945 to help organise a national federation of 
Indian seafarers’ unions, declared on the eve of the war, ‘if the lascars at present 
engaged in British ships had to be paid on the same scale as other British seamen, 
they would very quickly disappear from the British mercantile marine’ .” 


© OIOC, L/E/9/8555, Government of India to the India Office, 6 July 1936. 

* OIOC, L/E/9/955, Board of Trade to the India Office, 18 May 1939; the ‘customary’ voyage 
rule was partly a response to the Indian government's decision, discussed below, to overrule Bntish 
official and Union opposition and allow Indian seamen to proceed to the north Atlantic in the 
winter months. 

© BPP, Vol. 62, 1903, Cd. 1607, para. 15. 

7 The Seaman, 29 May 1939. 
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In the 1890s, the nascent Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union led by J. Havelock 
Wilson orchestrated a major campaign to demand the same bunk space for Indian 
and British seamen. In the 1860s Indian crew members were each allowed a bunk 
measuring four superficial feet or 24 cubic feet by the colony’s merchant shipping 
laws. In the same year, under British law, crews were allowed nine superficial 
feet and 54 cubic feet." Changes made to the respective laws in 1876 increased 
the space for Indian seamen to 6 square feet (typically a bunk measuring 4' x 14’) 
and 36 cubic feet and that for British seamen to 10 square feet and 60 cubic feet. 
In 1894 accommodation for British seamen was again increased to 12 square feet 
and 72 cubic feet so that now, two Indian seamen could in principle be accom- 
modated in a bunk meant for one British seaman.” 

The small size of Indian crew accommodation soon became a source of concern 
to health authorities at British ports. Smaller space meant lower costs for ship- 
owners. Modifying crew spaces in existing ships also cost money, and shipowners 
rejected complaints of overcrowding and insanitary conditions—which an Indian 
legislative representative of metropolitan shipping interests blamed on British 
health officials’ ignorance of Asian ‘living and sleeping habits’, the flavour of 
“ghee and condiments’, and the ‘malodorous’ aspects of ‘Indian marine cooking'— 
and resisted suggestions for improving crew accommodation.” However, cultural 
arguments proved of little use in countering Wilson’s agitation demanding sov- 
ereignty of British laws (mainly the 1894 merchant shipping law which had mean- 
while come into force) for British ships sailing in Britain’s waters. 

The initiative to ‘protect’ Indian seamen from the attentions of Havelock Wilson 
and his union came from the shipping companies. When Wilson first raised a 
storm on the subject in the early-1890s the Indian government favoured allowing 
more space for Indian crews. Its inquiries also showed no imminent danger of the 
reform throwing them out of work.”* However, the P&O led a concerted campaign 
against such a move when Wilson resumed his agitation in the late-1890s, and 
eventually forced the Indian government to change its mind. | 

The proposed reform was а particular threat to the P&O since it would have 
necessitated expensive modifications to several of the company’s older ships. 
Second, the P&O engaged crews in India at nominal wages and conveyed them 
on its ships to other vessels berthed at foreign ports. The new law would have put 
an end to this practice. Apart from using the legislature to delay and eventually 


” Four superficial feet were, in effect, 4 square feet, or a bunk which was 4 feet long and a foot 
wide. Nine superficial feet might mean a buok which was 6 feet long and 18 inches wide Since the 
height of the deck where the crew was housed was typically about 6 feet; the total space amounted 
to 24 (4'x1'x6) and 54 (6x14'x6") cubic feet respectively. 

P? In practice, this proportion would be even higher since Indian crews worked longer hours 
than Bnush crews. 

P Speech of J. Playfar, Member, Imperial Legislative Council, in МАТ, Gl-Legislanve Depart- 
ment, October 1895, proceeding 265, app 79 

^ NAI, GI-SC-CT-MS, December 1894, 907-913A, note by J E. O'Conor, 27 November 1894; 
Legislative Department, January 1893, nos 51-153 
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derail the move, James Mackay (later Baron Inchcape) arrived to lobby against 
the proposal in Calcutta where he managed, in the course of a single meeting, to 
convert key Indian officials to his point of view.” Indian seamen in Bombay and 
Calcutta were also mobilised to protest against the reform. One memorial, pur- 
portedly of 67 Bombay seamen, and addressed to the Viceroy, pleaded that they 
should not be made ‘victims of a fatal philanthropy’ and ‘benevolent intention’ of 
those who thought nothing of sacrificing Indian seafarers’ livelihoods in pursuit 
of getting them more comfortable lodgings on board. A ‘native lascar', the memor- 
ial said, was only half as capable as an European seaman, and no employer could 
afford to treat the two on par. Besides, ‘the vessels we sail are like palaces, and 
our quarters there are far and away superior to what we can ever hope to obtain 
ourselves on land’. These memorials were accompanied by a shrill and no doubt 
orchestrated campaign in sections of the Bombay press Сорттар! the motives 
of Havelock Wilson and his union.” 

Chambers of commerce in Bombay and Calcutta were also mobilised to chal- 
lenge London’s authority to dictate regulations concerning its nationals to India. 
Press campaigns also made much of this point at a time when the Indian govern- 
ment was still chafing from London’s refusal to allow a consolidation of the 
colony’s merchant shipping laws. Resurrected against this background, the 
issue of ‘lascars’ spaces’—as it came to be called—provoked a degree of settler- 
nationalist fervour that the P&O, in particular, was quick to exploit. 

The P&O may have won its case in India but lost it in England where the courts 
ruled that the Board of Trade had the authority to enforce British law on British 
ships standing (or plying) in British waters. This ruling was informally understood 
to mean that British laws would apply west and north of the Suez while шец 
laws applied to the east and south. 

It is worth noting here that the entire issue of which they were purportedly at 
the centre was raised, debated, and resolved without Indian seamen themselves 
intervening in any way. The colonial state believed itself entitled to speak on 
behalf of Indian seamen, no doubt on the ground pressed as late as 1920 that ‘by 
tradition as well as by practice it is [the] Government who in India represent 
interests of lascars’.” Officials also believed that Indian seamen and their employers 
shared a common bond against an agitation that threatened the livelihoods of one 
and profits of the other. Similar considerations dictated the choice of D.R. Chichgur, 
the principal broker and a faithful P&O retainer, through whom Indian crews 


7 NAI, GI-SC, March 1901, 135-424, note by JE O'Conor, 12 January 1901. 

* The memorial, signed by Serang Hossein and Cora and ‘66 others’, and dated 18 January 
1895, and cuttings from the press campaign are filed in NAI, GI, Legislative Department, October 
1895, proceeding 262, app. 78. Another memorial purportedly by ‘31 serangs’, addressed to shipping 
agents Turner, Morrisop, and Co. in Calcutta and forwarded ее 
of commerce, 1s filed in proceeding 267, app. 81. 

7 Government of Bengal’s telegram, 4 18 March 1920 in МАТ, GI-CI-LS, January 1921, 
1-111C. 
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were engaged in Bombay, to ‘adequately represent . . . the views of the Lascars’ 
to the Mercantile Marine Committee.” These assumptions began to change during 
the interwar years as new unions of Indian seamen began to challenge the 
complacent paternalism of shipowners and the colonial state. 


One Kind of Solidarity 


Maritime workers had a well-deserved reputation for militancy in the quarter 
century preceding the First World War, and after the war the International Labour 
Office began to take a keen interest in their conditions.” Alone among the colonies, 
India was a member of the ILO, whose tripartite (i.e., workers, employers, and 
governments) format gave a significant fillip to the growth of trade unions particu- 
larly among Indian seamen.” i 

The first of four special maritime sessions of the ILO convened in Genoa in 
1920, most importantly to discuss the length of the seaman’s working week. Even 
European seamen often worked 66 to 72-hour weeks. Nor were longer hours 
unknown. At Genoa almost all delegates representing seamen and some govern- 
ments and employers’ representatives backed a reduction in the working week to 
between 48 and 56 hours. The conference also debated the applicability of the 
proposed working-hours convention to Indian seamen, with delegates representing 
other member-states and all three interests opposing the exemption of Indian 
seamen from the convention under Article 405 of the Washington Conference:*! 
Alarmed by the intensity of the opposition, the Indian employers’ representative 
at the conference (a British director of the P&O-owned British Indian Steam 
Navigation Company) cabled Lord Inchcape, to complain that there was nobody 
in Genoa 


qualified in powers of speech or debate to represent the case of the lascars. The 
object of the Seamen’s and Firemen’s Union is to drive lascars out of British 
ships. They [i.e.,the union] are represented by men of great weight [who are] 
powerful in debate and I am afraid they will gain the day unless we have some 
one who can stand up against them with logical and persuasive eloquence. We 
must have а man who can uphold the case of the Indians. . . . if some one 
capable of defending the lascars is not bere their cause would be lost. 


п PRO, Board of Trade, MT 9/698/165/1902, f. 1118, Gerald Balfoar's reply to a pre-arranged 
question by the Conservative MP, Mancherjee Bhowanagree, 11 June 1902. 

? Frank Broeze, 'Militancy and Pragmatism: An International Perspective on Maritime Labour, 
1870-1914’, International Review of Social History, Vol. 36, no. 2, 1991, pp. 165-200 

9 Frank Broeze, ‘The Muscles of Empire: Indian Seamen and the Raj, 1919-1939', Indian 
Economic and Social History Review, Vol. 18, no. 1, 1981, pp. 43-67. 

п Art. 405 allowed exemptions for industrial workers ın agrarian countries. Debate arose at the 
conference over whether Indian workers on British ships could be covered under the above definition. 
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He added that only Alexander Shaw, Managing Director of the P&O and son-in- 
law of the Baron, could swing the tide. Inchcape showed the telegram to the Sec- 
retary of State who supported the suggestion to despatch Shaw to Genoa.” 
While the Indian government opposed the draft working-hours convention, it 
was more concerned about its extension to Indian seamen. In informal discussions 
with representatives of British seamen, Indian government officials in Genoa 
offered to shorten the working week of Indian seamen in direct proportion to the 
reduction effected by the convention if the seafarers’ delegate refrained from oppos- 
ing the principle of exemption.” The Indian government also agreed to maintain 
existing restrictions on Indian seamen sailing to northerly latitudes in the winter.™ 
As it happened, the proposal for a 48-hour week failed by a solitary vote to secure 
the two-thirds majority needed to become a convention. | 
The Indian government and British shipowners employing Indian crews were 
not always of one mind on the length of the working week. The latter were in 
particular wary of deals with British seamen’s representatives that might lead 
directly to shorter hours for Indian seamen and indirectly to increased competition 
from ‘native craft’. But the cosy settler-nationalistic compact between the two 
sides largely endured such vicissitudes until Indian seamen’s unions emerged on 
the scené. О | | р 
It is not necessary here to enter іп any detail into a discussion of ће seamen’s 
unions which existed in the major port cities of India. It is sufficient to note that 
seamen’s associations were among the earliest bodies ‘in the nature of trade unions 
to appear in Bengal’, and organisations of some categories of seamen were reported 
to exist in Bombay as early as 1900. It was not until 1919, however, that the 
ground Was laid for sustained trade-union activity in Calcutta, and‘by 1921 the 
Indian Seamen's Union in Calcutta had affiliated to the Bengal Provincial 
Congress—ISU being the first union to do so—and to the All India Trade Union 
Congress.* Bombay unions tended to be relatively more splintered, but even here 
union activity increased in scale and intensity in the 1920s. At both centres, the 
new unions led agitations against low wages and corrupt recruitment practices." 
The Indian seamen's delegate to the Genoa conference was one A.M. Mazarello, 
President of the Asiatic Seamen's Union. Mazarello was the first representative 
of any section of Indian workers at an international conference. Practically nomin- 
ated by the Bombay government at the end of a chaotic meeting of seamen con- 
vened by the local shipping office to achieve his 'election', Mazarello's début 
was not a particularly distinguished one from the point of view of Indian seafarers, 


© The telegram, undated, unsigned, 1 in ОТОС, L/E/7/1350, f. 1256; emphasis supplied However, 
for reasons unknown, Shaw did not go to Genoa, see note by E.J. Turner, 25 June 1920. 

" ОТОС, L/E/7/1350, f. 1256, Kershaw's telegram to the India Office, 28 June 1920 

Éa) OIOC, L/E/970, note utled ‘Genoa Convention on Seamen, 1920’, 24 March 1934. 

£ See Broeze, ‘Muscles of Empire’. 

= МАТ, GI, CD-LS, June 1922, 1-30A, note by the Das of Industries, Government of 
Bengal, September 1921. А 
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since his vote against the proposal for a 48-hour week effectively settled its fate 
for the next decade and a half. Mazarello's union mainly represented Goan saloon 
crews working out of Bombay. Saloon crews were not known for spirited oppos- 
ition to longer working hours since a substantial proportion of their earnings came 
from tips and gratuities. Mazarello was also accompanied by an ‘interpreter’ in 
the form of P.M. Chichgur, Bombay shipping broker and faithful P&O retainer, 
who was appointed and paid for by the Indian government.” 

From such beginnings, Indian seamen's unions soon grew in strength and began 
to assert their independence from both their employers and the government. As I 
have argued elsewhere, in the 1920s seamen's unions in Bombay and Calcutta 
opposed the prevailing system of recruitment which enabled licensed shipping 
brokers and their agents to charge substantial bribes from seamen seeking employ- 
ment or attempting to cash their wage advance notes. Their agitation to reform 
recruitment practices focussed on contesting employers’ and officials’ representa- 
tion of Indian seamen as a ‘useless collection of individuals’ except when led by 
a serang (petty officer) capable of commanding their ‘subservience’ on the strength 
of ‘corporate’ ties arising outside the maritime labour context. In opposition to 
this view, unions especially in Calcutta, argued that Indian seamen were ‘individ- 
uals’ who came together for engagements under the serang much as industrial 
work gangs came together under a foreman.?! 

The campaign to reform recruitment practices was a prolonged one and always 
stayed a step or two behind the changing consciousness of Indian seamen. From 
the 1930s onwards Indian seamen’s unions also began to raise the problem of 
corrupt recruitment practices with the International Transport Workers’ Federation ` 
to which leading Calcutta and Bombay unions were affiliated. Besides, repre- 
sentatives of Indian seamen attempted to establish contact with British and other 
scamen's unions. The latter's response to these attempts was generally lukewarm, 
and the International Transport Workers’ Federation too, lost interest in the affairs 
of Indian seamen by the late 1930s. At the same time, as pointed out above, the 
campaign to exclude Indian seamen from British ships intensified, with both the 
Seaman, the official organ of the National Union of Seamen, and the Daily Herald, 
the newspaper of the Labour Party, demanding the elimination of ‘Chinese, Las- 
cars, Kroo boys, etc.,from British ships’. 

While the larger question of unequal pay remained an important factor in the 
background, the attitude of the National Union of Seamen towards the employment 


= NAI, GI-Commerce-Lascar Seamen Branch, January 1921, proceedings 1-111A, Secretary, 
Manne Department, Government of Bombay to Secretary, Commerce Department, Government of 
India, 20 April 1920. 

* OIOC, L/E/7/1350, f. 1256, Kershaw’s undated letter to J.E Barnes at-the India Office. 

* NAI, GI-Commerce-Lascar Seamen Branch, January 1921, proceedings 1-111A, Secretary, 
Marine Department, Government of Bombay to Secretary, Commerce Department, Government of 
India, 20 April 1920. 
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of Indian seamen on British ships during the 1930s was more immediately coloured 
by two other issues. These were the length of the working week for Indian seamen 
and efforts to employ them on ships going to the north Atlantic ports during the 
winter months. Although Indian seamen’s unions were determined to forego any 
exceptional treatment in the former respect—Aftab Ali, their principal delegate, 
in fact playing a notable role in the passage of the convention on Hours of Work 
at the 1936 Maritime Convention in Geneva—the National Union of Seamen still 
tended to regard them with suspicion or distrust. As a result, the initiative to resolve 
common issues affecting Indian and British seamen passed to the State and the 
employers. 

Consider here the relaxation of climatic restrictions on the engagement of Indian 
seamen. As pointed out earlier, since the 1890s Indian seamen had been barred, in 
their own supposed interest, from sailing to the north Atlantic ports in the winter 
months. Soon afterwards these restrictions became superfluous for their original 
purpose as ships became safer and better heated, and Indian seamen withstood 
northern winters successfully when the ban was suspended during World War 1. 
But postwar efforts to end the ban foundered on British unions’ opposition to 
expanding ‘the area of employment’ of Indian seamen. In the 1920s the ban appears 
to have been a more important issue for shipowners than for the Indian unions. 
By the early 1930s, however, Indian seamen also began to protest these restrictions 
which they feared encouraged the employment of Malay, Chinese, and Sinhalese 
seamen who were not affected by similar restrictions. 

For obvious reasons the National Union of Seamen held the key to the success 
of Indian seamen’s efforts to eliminate these restrictions. On the other hand, the 
length of the scamen's working week also came to the forefront at about this time 
in the context of a preparatory session of the ILO. The British government and 
the shipping companies remained opposed to a working week of 56 hours at sea 
and 48 hours in port canvassed in the draft ILO convention, preferring instead 
to negotiate a separate deal with a complaisant National Union of Seamen fora 
64 hour/56 hour week. The Indian government too was opposed to the proposed 
convention while being less unenthusiastic about applying a bilateral British 
agreement to Indian seamen. British shipowners employing Indian crews continued 
to resist all efforts to regulate the length of the working week, arguing that doing 
so would 


introduce complications in a system of employment which has hitherto worked 
with the greatest smoothness. The records which it would be necessary to keep 
and the compensation for overtime whatever form this took . . . must enlarge 
the field of possible disputes and create difficulties which ultimately might 
endanger the employment of Indian seamen.” 


я PRO, MT 9/2778, f 3308, memorandum of joint meeting of Liverpool owners and the Shipping 
Federation on Hours of Work, 12 May 1938. 
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However even they were amenable to extending a modified bilateral agreement 
to cover Indian seamen in return for the British union acquiescing in the employ- 
ment of Indian seamen for winter voyages in the north Atlantic. By combining 
negotiations over these two issues, shipowners also hoped to press the National 
Union of Seamen for an agreement which 'might reasonably be expected to close 
the subject' of Indian seamen on British ships. British shipowners and the Board 
of Trade also believed a deal with the British union would help curb the growth of 
‘irresponsible trade unions’ in India led by left-wing ‘labour agitators’ demanding 
ratification of the ILO working hours convention. Apart from removing a focus 
of agitation for Indian unions, a ‘reasonable’ agreement on working hours could 
be presented in the colony as the first step towards ‘a charter for . . . [Indian] 
seamen’. The prospect of ‘collective bargaining in years to come’ opened up by 
such an agreement could also serve as a useful ‘bulkwark against left wing ex- 
tremists’ who already dominated some major trade unions in India.™ Another key 
aspect of this strategy was to thwart the Indian unions’ bid to build independent 
links with the National Union of Seamen in Britain and ensure that these were 
mediated, as far as possible, through the State. 

There was little chance of Indian unions succeeding in their efforts to build 
direct links with the National Union of Seamen. Even left-wing unions and activists, 
such as those of the Communist Party, could scarcely overcome their indifference 
to Indian seafarers and their problems.” Officials in the British trade union move- 
ment and the Labour party were not strangers to the kind of reasoning employed 
by shipowners and the state on the need to discipline Indian seamen’s unions. As 
Indian trade unions emerged and grew in the 1920s and 1930s, British trade union 
and Labour party officials regretted not having stepped in earlier to ‘anticipate 
and found’ the Trade Union movement in India which, in the absence of such 
involvement, had fallen into ‘bad hands’. In the 1930s their failure in India was 
seen to underline the importance of taking timely initiatives ‘to keep our Colonial 
Labour movements оп sound and constitutional lines’.™ 

Not surprisingly, therefore, the National Union of Seamen was more willing to 
negotiate matters affecting Indian seamen with shipowners, when they were will- 
ing, or the Board of Trade, than with Indian seamen or even the India Office. At 
the 1936 ILO Convention in Geneva, Indian seamen delegates raised a fresh storm 
by demanding that contributions made by British shipowners to the Royal Merchant 
Navy Pensions Fund (established under the National Health Insurance Act, 1911) 
for the Indian seamen they employed be earmarked for the latter’s benefit. The 


* PRO, MT 9/2778, f. 3308, 1938, letters exchanged between Foley (Board of Trade) and Bates 
(a Liverpool shipowner), March-May 1938; these ideas were later followed up in a conference of 
Liverpool shipowners and the London-based Shipping Federation and a series of informal meetings 
with leaders of the National Union of Seamen. 

*! Sherwood, ‘Discrimination on British Registered Ships’. 

** The Labour party official, Drummond Shiels, quoted ın Gupta, Impenalism and the British 
Labour Movement, p. 144, also see p. 253. 
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British union responded belligerently to this demand, declaring that it would resist 
the claim ‘to the very limit by all the resources—and they are many—at our 
command' © 

Relations between Indian and British seamen were also tense at this time because 
of the controversy over tramp shipping subsidies. While the National Union of 
Seamen preferred to talk to shipowners about Indian-seamen’s conditions of 
employment, a section of shipowners, particularly from Liverpool, remained dis- 
trustful of the union and averse to according it negotiating status on issues 
concerning Indian seamen. Hence a series of informal meetings were held between 
officials of the union, the Board of Trade, and the Shipping Federation. In private, 
representatives of the National Union of Seamen agreed with shipowners that 


' climatic restrictions on Indian seamen could no longer be persisted with. Though | 


this was a concession to the inevitable since the Indian government had already 
decided to relax these restrictions, the private agreement ensured that the Indian 
decision would not provoke a serious agitation in Britain. In public, union officials 
stuck to their determination to ‘organise the strongest possible opposition to the 
continual Indianisation of the service' and ensure that the-employment of Indian 
seamen was confined to ships trading with India.” Labour MPs also tabled shrill 
. questions in Parliament about the safety of vessels manned by Indian crews in the 
north Atlantic winter.?-But the union's public postüring stopped well short of 
&gitational activity. 55 

In return for the union’s acquiescence іп the removal of climatic restrictions, 
employers agreed to move gradually towards regulating the working hours of 
Indian seamen along the lines of the National Maritime Board regulation for British 
seamen which allowed a 64-hour week at sea and a 56-hour week in port. But its 
application to Indian seamen was subject to two important qualifications. At the 
urging of the British India Steam Navigation Company (BISN) it was decided 
that Indian seamen would work unregulated hours on ‘arriving’ and ‘sailing’ days, 
i.e., days on which ships steamed into harbour or out of it. Given that BISN was 
heavily engaged in coastal shipping where port calls were frequent, this quali- 
fication meant considerably longer hours for its crews. However, this concession 
meant little to British union officials since their members were unlikely to seek 
employment on Indian coastal ships. Second, overtime compensation for Indian 
crews was to take the form of compensatory time-off (i.e., intensifying the work 
of other crew members) rather than extra wages. Indian seamen’s unions protested 
this agreement, seeking instead the working week canvassed by the ILO con- 
vention. But having squared with the National Union of Seamen, shipowners and 
the imperial and colonial states were able to ignore them completely until the 
Second World War. 


7 Reynolds News, 6 December 1936 
* Daily Herald, 29 May 1939. 
P The questions are in OIOC, L/E/9/970. 
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Conclusion and Postscript 


This paper has attempted to throw some light on the evolution of relations between 
employers, the State, and Indian and British seamen in the international maritime 
labour market since 1890. This market was like no other during this period in 
that, freed from locational constraints, shipowners were at liberty to employ the 
cheapest labour available to them. By World War 1, substantial numbers of Indians 
and other foreign workers found work on board British vessels. The opposition of 
British seamen to the employment of Indian (and other foreign) seamen enabled 
the colonial state and shipowners to act as representatives of the interests of Indian 
seamen. This attitude did not survive the challenge of Indian unions which began 
making significant headway in the 1920s. The propensity of the colonial state 
and shipowners to ignore Indian seamen unions after an early period of engagement 
in the early part of the decade paradoxically gave the latter some autonomy. Its 
exercise, however, had the effect of making these unions suspect in the eyes of 
employers and the State. - 

In contrast, residues of British experiments with proto-corporatism during the 
later part of World War I remained strong enough in the maritime labour market 
to-be a continual source of implication of British seamen’s unions. The National 
Maritime Board which was established in Britain in 1917 became a site for col- 
lective bargaining and a method of co-opting these unions and separating them 
from the wider working class movement in Britain. At least in the beginning, this 
strategy succeeded too well. When the National Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union 
(NSFU) agreed to a wage cut for sailors and firemen in 1924—25, it triggered a 
spontaneous and ‘illegal’ strike of these workers across the Empire in 1925 led by 
the rival Amalgamated Marine Workers’ Union. Thé-State managed to suppress 
this strike with some help from the NSFU.'™ The latter also did not participate in 
the 1926 UK general strike because of which it was briefly expelled from the 
Trades Union Congress. As a result of these developments the union had itself to 
be restructured after 1926 as the National Union of Seamen (NUS). But the NUS 
did not altogether lose its utility to shipowners, now as an instrument for regulat- 
ing and controlling Indian seamen. The appeal of the NUS to employers grew as 
Indian unions acquired a reputation, justified or otherwise, for militancy in direct 
proportion to the growth in the British union’s reputation for amenability. 

The wheel had thus turned: from being ‘protectors’ of Indian seamen against 
attacks by British unions, the State and British shipowners began now to take 
recourse to the National Union of Seamen to control and discipline Indian maritime 
workers! The strategy grew more noticeable, but also more shaded, during the 
Second World War when Indian seamen struck work on at least two occasions. 
By this time, British shipping had also become more thoroughly corporatist, as 


ко The strike of 1925 11 а forgotten episode ın the history of the British manume working-class 
For а brief eccount, see Baruch Hirson and Lillian Vivian, Strike Across the Empire: The Seamen's 
Strike of 1925 in Britain, South Africa and Australia, London, 1992. 
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the National Union of Seamen and the Shipping Federation came together to 
manage a reorganised wartime industry, first under the aegis of the Board of 
Trade, and then under the Ministry of War Transport. Given the wartime shortage 
of seamen, it was no longer possible to ignore Indian unions. Yet the National 
Union of Seamen did not cease to be useful to shipowners and the State as an 
instrument for controlling Indian workers, particularly after the war. Only, this 
control was now sought to be achieved through establishing ‘fraternal’ links with 
them. That, however, is another story. 


Intersecting paths in early South 
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The recent appearance of many volumes that provide retrospective visions of 
historical fields through collections of essays by single authors or anthologies of 
older, seminal works marks a moment of maturity and disjuncture in the his- 
toriography of early South Asia. The achievement of maturity has occurred through 
the absorption of theoretical and methodological contributions from other world 
areas and the development of endogenous approaches that have firmly established 
original schools and disciplinary paradigms. The disjuncture has occurred through 
a collective sense that the approaches assembled during the last 50 years have 
lost their primacy as stimuli for novel research. Historians in India seem to Бе, 
catching their breath, so to speak, evaluating their scholarly past as they con- 
template paths for their discipline’s future. This essay examines five volumes! 
that have appeared recently, each providing a synthesis of scholarship in specific 
schools or topics within a time frame beginning about 5,000 years ago and stretch- 
ing to the sixteenth century of the common era. It will examine the pieces assembled 
in these works as contributions to past theoretical and methodological problems, 
and their position within an interdisciplinary dialogue on the directions of research 
today. 

The fractures appearing first in the 1960s and the 1970s, produced a ‘new his- 
tory’ in a number of sites, including India, that downplayed long-term projects 
such as the ascent of man, the evolution of the state, the truth-claims of science, 
and the primacy of the fact. The enterprises of structuralism, post-structuralism 
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and post-colonialism focused on networks, relations, the-genealogies of power, 
and thesocial construction or decolonisation of knowledge. Political economy 
since that time has shared the stage with culture, socio-economic formations with 
- discursive formations. Permeated by ideas from the social sciences, ‘social’ bis- 
torians have explored a wide range of arenas—kinship, cosmologies, resistance, 
disease, etc.—and discovered, amazingly, entire universes-of source materials 
and problems. The result is a massive output of emipirical- 'studies in an ever- 
widening sphere of sub-disciplines or interdisciplinary endeavours, an ideographic 
momentum that seems to betoken the end of history or at least the end of both the 
grand narrative and the subject simultaneously. 

The production of a new history became possible through the intersection of 
several vectors, including the rethinking of ‘superstructural’ issues within Marxism 
and the successes of the structuralist movement and cultural studies. Happily, 
one of the casualties of this process was the dichotomy between the modern and 
the pre-modern. For example, as a mémber of the New Left in Britain, Christopher 
Hill was able to bring issues of culture and consciousness-to the heart of class 
struggle in The World Turned Upside Down, a study of the English Revolution in 
the seventeenth century. In France, structurálist and post-structuralist phenomena 
occurted when alternative visions of a.permeable and trans-disciplinary history 
were already well established, primarily through the Annales School. The French 
- historians-who participated in the assembly of a new history, such as Emmanuel 
Le Roy Ladurie, Paul Veyne, and Georges. Duby, were investigating issues in 
European history ranging from the times of the Greeks and Romans to the twentieth 
century. In India, the most well known manifestation of these trends appeared i in 
the Subaltern School: The scholars associated with this collective creatively adapted 
. Marxist, post-structuralist of post-colonial ideas or methodologies to a variety of © 
source materials and issues, but they concentrated almost exclusively on the last 
three centuries. This peculiar lack of chronological depth occurred because of the 
- professional competencies of. the researchers attracted to the shifting Subaltern 

project, but also because of a profound sense of rupture connected with the colonial 

experience. Set-against an equally daunting -sense of transition to the Mughal 
Empire in the sixteenth century, post-colonialism appeared twice removed from 
the earlier history of South Asia, exacerbating the divide between “modern? his- . 
torical studies and research into earlier times. Meanwhile, scholars interested in 
` history before the sixteenth century, already saddled with linguistic. problems, 
remained embedded in a direct struggle with Orientalism and positivism. This 
double burden of tools and apparent divorce from the post-modern and the post- 
colonial has contributed to the particularly empirical quality of work on South 
"Asian history before the sixteenth century, and simultaneously unites all such . 
work within the same-problematic. ` 


While history as a professional discipline ¥ was under construction in the n nine - 


teenth and early twentieth centuries, European scholarship expressed deep concerns 
for ontological issues. It expended a huge effort in identifying and classify- 
ing Ri as of human societies, defining their essential quale and then 
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demonstrating their varying progress down an evolutionary path. This amounted 
to a huge exercise in identity formation, deeply affected by racist notions. In the 
South Asian context, the exercise became deeply embedded in philological debates 
and the understanding of textual materials as the basis for historical reconstruction, 
concentrating on the Vedas and the early Sanskrit literary corpus. It assumed a 
link between genetics and language and extrapolated from this assumption, linking 
‘Indo-European’ languages and the references to social organisation embedded 
within their literature to the presence of a genetically distinct population. Because 
origins lay at the heart of this scholarship, the establishment of northern India as 
the location of the earliest manifestations.of this genotype/language complex 
resulted in the application of a diffusion thesis that looked for traces of the 
expansive Aryan and its other, the non-Aryan. Even for scholars who rejected the 
genetics link, the diffusion process remained, now transposed to the level of culture 
or social institutions that supposedly began in northern India and then spread 
throughout South Asia over time. The ramifications of the diffusion thesis included, 
on one hand, its replication, so subsequent waves of ‘invaders’ or entire religious 
movements such as Islam exemplified the intruding alien. On the other hand, a 
reactionary tendency led to a search for the indigenous, in constructions such as 
the Dravidian, Sinhalese nationalism or Hindutva. I believe it is safe to say that a 
majority of professional historians of South Asia, along with a large minority of 
the general public, operate primarily within these categories today. The books 
under consideration here, while steering wide of chauvinistic connotations, illumin- 
ate the impact of essentialist or diffusionist conceptions. 

In the volume edited by Noboru Karashima, for example, the studies attempt to 
decentre the realm of inquiry by considering source materials outside northern 
India, displaying particular interest in Jaina or Buddhist literature, or according 
equal validity to source materials in Sanskrit and in other languages. The essay 
by Yamazaki is a case in point, beginning with a tabular presentation of ideas on 
kingship appearing in early Sanskrit texts, then examining the ideas within four 
early epigraphic sources (records of Asoka, Kharavela, Rudradaman and Samudra- 
gupta). The point is that the earliest accessible political theory expressed a range 
of positions from the ‘orthodox’ to the ‘heterodox’. This analysis seems to provide 
a framework for the investigation of empirical conditions, but it cannot escape 
the dichotomies implicit within the dominant narrative. The essay by Yamashita 
is an exploration of two texts from the Cankam literature, tracing the martial and 
regal attributes of deities to possible antecedents in either Dravidian or Aryan 
cultures, yielding inconclusive results. Both essays thus remain captivated by the 
project of evaluating or quantifying the separation between, and inter-penetration 
of, different cultural assemblages within the hegemony of Sanskritisation. 

In the book edited by Kumkum Roy, which includes pieces from the early 
twentieth century juxtaposed with later contributions, we can observe the heavy 
hand of the Aryan on the development of women’s history. The seminal 1938 
essay, ‘The Position of Women in Hindu Civilization’ by A.S. Altekar, exemplifies 
the scholarship ancestral to all the historical works considered here, basing 
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arguments on the testimony of the Vedas, Brahmanas, Upanishads, Sutras, Smritis, 
and subsequent commentators in Sanskrit. The familiar theme: Women enjoyed 
status equality with men during the Vedic age, but a 3,000-year deterioration 
occurred thereafter, connected to the steady decline in Aryan purity caused by 
diffusion among non-Aryan populations and by foreign invasions (including the 
onslaught of the ‘Mohammedans’). Women then became ‘symbols of purity, reli- 
giousness and spirituality’, or ‘custodians of national culture’ (p. 67). The familiar 
solution: proper education for women, resulting in ‘practical attainments’ that 
would ‘add to the beauty of their households’ (p. 69). The alternative to Altekar’s 
perspective is LB. Horner's 1930 essay, отер Under Primitive Buddhism’. 
The argument rests on the well-worn idea that women suffered low status in India 
until the movement of Buddhism, ‘fostered and accelerated by the innate intel- 
ligence of the women themselves’ (p. 84), ‘liberated a spirit of independence in 
women and for отеп’ (p. 91). Independence from a life of drudgery and child- 
bearing, discerned almost entirely through the poems of the Therigatha and its 
commentaries, ostensibly occurred within the order of Buddhist nuns. These two 
articles thus set up the framework of historical research as a dialogue between a 
hegemonic brahmanical universe and its cultural other. | 

Other articles collected in Roy’s book reiterate the theme of brahmanical order 
and constantly declining status of women right into the 1980s. Chitrarekha Gupta’s 
essay follows up on the Buddhist side of the debate, looking at the Asokan epi- 
graphs, the inscriptions at Bharhut, Mathura and the caves of western India, and 
even Gupta records in order to examine the position of female donors. Not sur- 
prisingly, she finds a steady decline in women’s freedom over time. Sukumari 
Bhattacharji looks at prostitution in ancient India, moving through the Vedic 
sources, the Pali Canon, and the Epics before examining references in a variety of 
erotic literature and a few inscriptions. The essay demonstrates that prostitution 
was a universal phenomenon, vast differences in status separated highly accom- 
plished courtesans from common prostitutes, and they all suffered from a double 
standard that ensured the reproduction of the institution while simultaneously 
degrading it. The main problem: ‘Woman has been a chattel in India ever since 
the later Vedic times' (p. 221). A 1978 essay by Sarva Daman Singh demonstrates 
the existence of polyandry through a close reading of passages from the Rig Veda. 
Although nominally an inquiry into gender and sexuality, this article is once again 
embedded within issues of identity: ‘To nail polyandry down to the names of the 
non-Aryan, Tibetan or Dravidian tribes or cases to the exclusion of the Aryans 
would amount to a falsification of history' (p. 188). George Hart's 1973 1nves- 
tigation of Tamil Cankam literature reveals the drive to repress women as a deep- 
seated unease with the sacred power of the chaste female that made her dangerous 
to herself and others. He ends his study by noting that such beliefs ‘originated 
with the indigenous peoples of India, and probably with the megalithic Deccan- 
Dravidian civilization . . . . This shows how indigenous customs spread among 
Indo-Aryan culture’ (pp. 249—50). Vijaya Ramaswamy’s essay works with Tamil 
Cankam literature to provide an extensive portrait of occupations carried out-by 
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women. Her analysis: ‘It appears that it was only with growing brahmanical in- 
fluence that south Indian society tended to become conservative and closed’ 
(p. 153). 

If the construction of women’s history in South Asta still demonstrated a relative 
paucity of conceptual or theoretical sophistication in the 1970s, it was not alone 
in its validation of an authoritative literary corpus as the centrepiece of a quintes- 
sential Indic culture. The question was how to break out of a literary approach 
that continued to comb the substantial if limited array of early written material. 
within the same dichotomous categories. Romila Thapar attempted such a rescue 
through an anthropological turn, preserved in her collection of short pieces dating 
from the late 1970s until the early 1990s.? 

For Thapar, the bedrock of historical investigation still rested in the northern 
part of the subcontinent. Sanskritisation remained, for Thapar, a powerful analytical 
tool, although her definition of Hinduism describes ‘a cluster of distinctive sects 
and cults, observing common civilisational symbols but with belief and ritual 
ranging from atheism to animism and a variety of religious organizations iden- 
tifying themselves by location, language and caste’ (IEI, р. 85). The north Indian 
crucibles for civilisational symbols were the janapadas, described by Thapar as 
regions where ‘tribal’ groups experienced a social transformation from lineage- 
based societies through a ‘combined lineage and householding economy’ (FLTS, 
p. 16) and chiefdoms to the early state during the first millennium BCE. Following 
an intellectual path from Marx and Engels through D.D. Kosambi, her argument 
rests on the observation of fundamental shifts from communal structures of land 
use toward the privatisation of property rights and restricted control of land and 
agrarian surplus. The earlier status differentiation of kshatriya warrior lineages, 
who ruled through systems of ritual prestation, shifted along with the mode of 
production toward the direct extraction of taxes from householders (gahapati), 
who became landlords in addition to exercising authority over kinship networks. 
‘Symbolic’ inequality based on status thus became ‘substantial’ class inequality 
based on land (FLTS, p. 41). The concomitant expansion of trade and the occu- 
pational specialisation associated with urbanisation generated an ideological crisis 
and the emergence of alternatives to the brahmanical sacrificial system in the 
Jaina and Buddhist monastic communities. 

Thapar is concerned with methodologies for understanding and salvaging for 
scientific enquiry the corpus of itihasa-purana literature, instead of fixating (in 
the fashion of older scholarship) only on the limited sections presenting dynastic 
lists with their possible links to specific dates and places. She wants simultaneously 


` TThapar's compilation History and Beyond includes ‘Interpreting Early India’ (ТЕТ), a collection 
of essays published between 1977 and 1989, Delhi/New York, 1992; 'Cultural Transaction and 
Early India: Tradition and Patronage’ (CTED, the LH. Qureashi Memorial Lectures delivered at St. 
Stephen’s College in 1987, ‘From Lineage to State’ (FLTS), the Heras Memorial Lectures delivered 
at St. Xavier’s College, Bombay in 1980, Bombay, 1984; and “Time as a Metaphor of History’ 
(TMH), The Krishna Bharadwaj Memorial Lecture delivered at Jawaharlal Nehru University in 
1993. 
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to locate the deeper conceptual structures within this literature, and to insert them 
into a flow of time as the response to pressing social issues. From this perspective, 
the author states, the itihasa-purana literature ‘may not record factual history but 
may well provide pointers to historical actuality' (FLTS, p. 156). One wing of 
analysis (LEI, pp. 137—73) concerns changing forms in the representation of power. 
In an early phase, origin myths exemplify the conceptions of legitimate authority 
for lineage-based or gana-sangha leaderships. Mythological tales of ancestors, 
when combined with partially *authentic' genealogies, provide insight on changing 
concepts of the lineage (vamsa) under pressure from shudra kings. In a final phase, 
itihasa-purana literature provides source material for carita genres lauding the 
accomplishments of the royal house and the poetic preambles of dynastic inscrip 
tions from regional polities after the Gupta period (fourth-sixth centuries CE). 
Another wing of Thapar's analysis directly (if inconclusively) addresses linear 
and cosmological concepts of time that structure the Epics, the Puranas, and later 
preambles from inscriptions (TMH). 

Thapar's effort, eschewing questions of ontology and diffusion, is a structuralist - 
examination of the literary corpus, filtered through concepts of the long duration 
disseminated by Fernand Braudel. However poorly delineated the ‘tribe’ and 
‘lineage’ remain throughout her work, the terms signify an attempt by the researcher 
to discern a (social) structure that underlies written language, applying kinship 
terminology emanating from anthropological fieldwork models. The author wants 
thereby to retain for scholarship the various shastra literatures, while avoiding 
the type of asynchronic kinship frame fossilised by the Orientalists since William 
Jones. She also wants to retain a dialogue with Marxism by inserting change 
based on the inter-relationships between social structure and production embedded 
within geographic regions. Following the leads of the late Annales historians who 
were interested in collective representations, Thapar tries to move past the level 
of kinship toward collective representations, those ‘civilisational symbols’ that 
serve as ‘pointers to historical actuality’. In this sense her work on time marks a 
preliminary effort to trace the relationships between conceptual structures that 
mediated perception and the concrete processes that organised power under slowly 
altering material conditions. Her drive to provide a picture over the long term 
outlines a program for reading literature, rather than a purely detailed exposition 
of historical situations. In this sense we may view Thapar’s programme as a medi- 
ation of the old-fashioned civilisational narrative, structural anthropology, dia- 
lectical materialism, and collective consciousness. Many vectors lead to her work, 
but it is less clear that her highly personal approach provides a platform for sub- 
sequent historical innovation. 

A 1989 essay in Roy’s collection by Uma Chakravarti, discussing the Tamil 
biographies of four women saints, presents a historical methodology for close 
textual analysis that offers ample scope for expansion and renewed applicability. 
Although the sources come from a period between the sixth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, the approach here is not concerned with issues of chronology. It focuses. 
instead on representations of the body and sexuality that confront marriage and 
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allied social conventions, expressed through the idiom of devotion to a (male) 
divinity. Roy points out in the book’s introduction (p. 3) that a recurring hurdle in 
historical analysis has been a concern with the-‘position’ of women, inducing an 
intractable passivity to South Asian women as subjects of analysis. Chakravarti's 
analysis of the narratives on Avvaiyar and Karaikkal Ammaiyar, on-the other 
hand, presents a social matrix, a thick description, featuring women who evaluate 
their life chances and make choiccs- within a dense web of power and contra- 
dictions. Circumscribed, limited, threatened with drudgery, these women none- 

"theless live in a reality that is not constantly worsening. Aryans and Dravidians 
are nowhere in sight. The historian here has broken through the standard training 
that interrogates literature as a source for discrete facts on progress, change and 
influence that somehow contribute-to a larger thesis of forces and formations. 
The historical moment stands revealed as a tableau that conveys meaning, and 
the person appears once again as an actor in a multi-mediated universe. If, in exil- 
ing evolution and diffusionism, the structuralist movement abolished the subject, 
Charkravarti’s post-structuralist reading inserts once again the agency of the 
subaltern within what might appear as intractable networks of power. 

A different path avoids the problems of evolution and diffusionism emerging 
from literary sources, by avoiding literature altogether. In Dilip K. Chakrabarti’s 
synthesis of early South Asian archaeology, he manages to compose a 374-page 
book with almost no teferences to texts, claiming that ‘there is not a single chrono- 
logical point illuminated both by literature and archaeology before the Buddha 
lived in the sixth-fifth century BC’ (p. 266). The Aryan question, which regularly 
directs attention outside South Asia and focuses on migrations, is in Chakrabarti’s 

. view one of the greatest impediments to an understanding of human societies 
within South Asia. The idea of the Aryan automatically calls up racial categories, 
and the author takes great pains to introduce recent anthropological research that 
eliminates race as a legitimate category of physical analysis in contemporary Indian 
populations. As for supposedly basic cultural concepts such as varna, he points 
out that less than 70 per cent of the Indian population knows the concept even: 
today; occupation, place of origin, and religious affiliation are the most important 
among the ‘infinite background factors’ leading to perceptions of caste identity 
(p. 32). If the abandonment of an overarching cultural framework seems to reduce 
society to thousands of fragments, the author reminds us that people in India do 
not perceive their diverse world as fragmented,- -but as a ‘honeycomb’ -of social 
and cultural interaction merging from the concrete realities of material life- 
(р. 33). _ 

For Chakrabarati, the key question concerns the decal relationships between 
material culture and environment: ‘It is through simple.geographical studies of 
this kind that the settlement maps of different stages of protohistoric and early 
historic India can acquire an element of historical realism’ (p.-325). The key to 
Chakrabarti's approach lies in his characterisation of archaeology as ‘the recon- 
- struction of the story of man-land relationship through the ages’ (р. 3). The concept 
of land implies the positioning of human activity within a three-dimensional spatial 
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environment, which prompts the author to consider archaeology as part of the 
environmental sciences. Attention to what the author terms a ‘multilineal image’ 
is one of the defining characteristics of Chakrabarti’s approach, which always 
returns to a sequence of dates connected with artifact complexes embedded in 
space. The approach utilises detailed presentations of materials from important 
sites to create portraits of micro-regions and their environments, building toward 
larger socio-spatial units. The author uses larger scales to great effect when con- 
sidering the ‘interaction zone’ of the Indus/Oxus River systems, the Tarai, or the 
Vindhya/Satpura region (p. 29) as frameworks for understanding larger and long- 
term historical processes. The presentation begins to hit its stride in the discussion 
of village farming communities leading up to the crucial transformation of a 
Sindhu-Sarasvati cluster around 2600 в.с.Е. into a core region of the mature Harap- 
pan complex. There is no question of diffusion, for multiple regional configurations 
of village farming communities were appearing along with chalcolithic tech- 
nologies throughout the subcontinent during the third millennium в.с.в. We сап 
forget about a Harappan expansion; instead, the regional approach ‘clearly imparts 
the image of the subcontinent as a whole opening up in a way which we did not 
observe before’ (p. 261) through a series of independent innovations in productive 
regimes. | 

Chakrabarti’s suggestions of фе Enlightenment project or scientific positivism, 
such as his quest for ‘historical realism’ or the ‘clear historical light’ (p. 274), 
attempt to privilege intellectual activity based on physical objects situated within 
three-dimensional space. It-is possible to read this presentation from an atavistic 
perspective that privileges the assembly of more and more archaeological reports 
and assemblages until somehow a pattern emerges, but one may ask whether such 
archaeological interpretation is any less a process of representation than the analysis 
of textual evidence. Rather than dismissing literature because it never seems to 
provide the same facts as archaeology, historians might benefit from a viewpoint 
that celebrates the multi-vocality of the evidence. Chakrabarti’s project, in reality, 
exhibits the deconstructivist tendencies typical of contemporary literary criticism, 
in the denial of grand narrative and the identification of autonomous modules 
that seem to grow organically from multiple environmental niches. By eliminating 
from consideration a unitary understanding of Hinduism, a ‘system’ of caste, 
diffusion of culture or technology from core regions, and the primacy of a particular 
section of South Asia, Chakrabarti negates historical evolution. Instead, he allows - 
the multiple regions of the subcontinent to yield stories based on their specific 
environmental conditions, an approach that opens up new avenues for fieldwork 
and potentially new modes for establishing linkages. This approach intersects 
with Thapar’s understanding of the janapada, and sets up the possibility of 
interaction between the archaeological presentation of physical culture and anthro- 
pological models. It also resembles the analytical methodology exemplified by 
Uma Chakravarti’s article on Tamil saints, wherein the protagonists act within a 
‘honeycomb’ of intersecting environmental constraints and opportunities. We may 
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thus discern, behind the archaeologist's positivist façade, a distrust of the big 
story and a concern for diverse voices. 

The volume edited by D.N. Jha, presenting 16 pieces on feudalism originally 
published between the mid-1970s and the mid-1990s, seems at first to present a 
school of historical thought explicitly opposed to the directions traced so far. 
Authors at times contrast ‘backward’ regions to ‘advanced’ regions, the latter 
described by Jha as ‘fully brahmanized’ (p. 10). Sanskrit language and culture are 
elevated as markers of culture in the advanced regions, i.e., northern India, in 
contrast to ‘outlying areas, such as south India or eastern India’ (p. 159) or northern 
Pakistan (p. 411). A crisis affecting the putative heartland of brahmanical culture 
in northern India, identified as the leading sector of South Asia, marks a crisis for 
the entire subcontinent. Agrarian regimes contrast with 'tribal pockets' where 
‘primitive peoples’ exhibit a ‘changelessness’ that remains an ‘enigma’ (p. 162) 
until the ‘penetration of mainstream cultural forces’ (p. 435). Identification of the 
feudal model with a branch of scientific rationalism suggests that case studies 
constitute a kind of normal science that could eventually fill the blanks and support 
a ‘universalist perception of the human past’. For several authors in this volume, 
the understanding of the historian's task as scientist stands in contrast to ‘fashion- 
able studies’ (p. 30) that substitute ‘kin, caste, religion, symbolism, segmentation, 
etc.’ for political economy (p. 154). The entire discussion takes place against the 
backdrop of a tripartite periodisation borrowed from an older European historio- 
graphy and a Marxian paradigm that never gets around the dependence of super- 
structure on the means and relations of production. 

The great strengths of the feudalism model include its close attention to source 

material that provides inputs on social stratification and economic activity, and 
its drive to trace the modalities of structural change under conditions of ‘parcellised 
sovereignty’ (p. 24). The profound attention to empirical study that derives from 
these imperatives yields some of the best case studies available on the thousand- 
year period after the fourth century. For example, D.N. Jha’s work on the hill 
state of Chamba skilfully uses a vamsavali, epigraphy, and contemporary ethno- 
graphy to investigate economic stratification and state formation, conditioned by 
environmental factors, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Vishwa Mohan Jha 
examines the patterns of ‘conditional’ lordships in the ‘political subregions’ of 
the Caulukya kingdom during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, clarifying the 
relationship between state ‘officials’ and control over territory. A detailed study 
by R.N. Nandi of the Virasaiva movement in Karnataka sees evidence of a rebellion 
by labourers and artisans against a temple-landlord complex undergoing a com- 
mercial revival in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. In a classic article, Narayanan 
and Veluthat challenge earlier interpretations of bhakti as a liberating or equalising 
movement; instead, they note a closing of ranks around a brahmanical social 
hierarchy, a conformity to caste rules and obedience to lords, the absence of 
mercantile groups, and the partial or temporary character of ‘deviations’ such as 
gender equality. The enduring value of these pieces lies not in their contribution 
to the feudal hypothesis, but their ability to generate detailed regional portraits of 
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leaderships addressing concrete problems of political authority and economic 
power. In fact, if one reads this literature and eliminates all references to the 
terms ‘feudalism’ and ‘feudal’, the pieces work just as well. Much of the work 
collected under the banner of feudalism thus exemplifies the maturity of a historical 
profession that can confidently address case studies portraying regional complexes 
without truly relying on a universalist template. 

Ап article by Akio Tanabe in the volume edited by Karashima demonstrates 
the kind of dense, empirical study that is now possible without allusion [о archaic 
theoretical perspectives. The author examines records of the Khurda kingdom in 
Orissa (1572-1804) through a remarkable methodology with ramifications for 
the study of earlier periods. Addressing the concerns of the feudal model, the 
author describes the historian’s mandate ‘to try and delineate the cultural paradigm 
in which the balance and interrelationship between the state and community were 
managed in the context of the particular technological and economic stage of 
history’ (p. 197). Applying earlier models of the ritual polity, the author understands 
the ‘sacrificer state’, as a redistributive order promoting vertical hierarchies of 
power, and the ‘sacrificial community’ as the horizontal, cohabitational order of 
social reproduction. The interaction of the two orders in the Khurda kingdom 
occurred through the establishment of a fort and the incorporation of local deities 
into royal temple worship. Tanabe has located bundles of palm leaf administrative 
documents that allow a reconstruction, within a single scale based on cowries, of 
local economic activity, tax income and administrative expenditures for one fort 
and 12 surrounding villages around the year 1800. According to the reconstructed 
budgets for this fort, the state levied taxes but immediately redistributed one- 
third of the income to various entitlement-holders or bearers of honorific titles 
and ‘offices’ in the local community, finally collecting about 10 per cent of local 
economic output. Additional sources of income came to the state from subordinate 
rulers of surrounding little kingdoms. The heavy expenditure on warfare, however, 
required more income, which the author hypothetically traces to a revenue stream 
coming from trade. This single case study assembles all the components—the 
state, its officials, the samanta, ritual incorporation, trade, and leaders from the 
local community—and presents agents at the regional and local levels working 
toward the construction of a polity. The author suggests that *there is no point in 
talking of a "Hindu" system as such’ (p. 199). 

Arguments like those of Tanabe that reconcile the apparatus of production and 
surplus allocation with models of culture, conducted at the regional level, eliminate 
from our constructions the recurring essentialisms of the primitive and the civilised, 
the deadend concerns of diffusion and tradition, the predictable portrait of the 
subaltern's degradation. Theoretical and methodological innovations that 
deconstruct cultural formations, offering dialogues with anthropology and other 
disciplines, provide powerful tools for recontextualising the interpretation of 
sources and historical analysis. The intellectual object becomes, as Chakrabarti 
suggests, a mosaic of spaces where individuals and societies devise responses to 
specific environmental challenges and, as Thapar demonstrates, where they 
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comment on their own dimensionality. Such multi-lineal presentations of com- 
plexity may offer opportunities for a history of the margins, a gendered history; 
and the connection of narratives of lived experience to bodies moving within - 
measurable environments. If the archaeologists and the feudalists and the phil- 
ologists at times seemed to be talking past each other, we can now recognise the 
drive to transcend the hegemony of the fact and the process, and to construct an 
intellectual terrain where, ав Р.О. Kosambi recognised long ago, the systemic 
becomes manifest through the particular. 

Since the 1970s, scholars of early South Asia have been constructing, at times 
unconsciously and at times self-reflexively, the outlines of a new historical praxis 
that is now cracking through the carapace of evolutionism and diffusionism. They 
can now ignore outmoded distinctions of periodisation and recognise the 
community of purpose uniting scholars of early South Asian history, and their 
links with scholars of the modern, the post-modern, and the post-colonial. Fascin- 
ated by structure in its various incarnations (as conceptual framework, as 'social' 
network or as physical environment), historians have moved toward post-structural 
positions that address issues of power and change, and even the role of the subject, 
but without the requirement of the master key, the determining, supra-structural 
process. The task now is first to recognise the commonality of effort within the 
sometimes idiosyncratic paths trod by historians from the previous generation, 
who seemed to devise exclusionary languages as they trod paths to the artefact 
assemblages or to the bhakti texts giving insight into the lives of people that no 
amount of datable potsherds could provide. Understanding the limitations of their 
accomplishments, we can then craft current practice in a space beyond established 
disciplinary parameters, where the fractured image can lead the gaze to multiple 
layers within the network, where the historian weaves pictures of complexity, - 
struggle and time. 
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S. SIVASUBRAMONIAN, The National Income of India in the Twentieth Century, 
Delhi, Oxford University Press, 2000, pp. 655. 


The book is the expanded and revised version of a doctoral thesis that has been, 
since its appearance in 1965, one of the most widely cited works in the economic 
history of colonial India. It produced the first comprehensive and sound estimates 
of India's national income, in a long time-series (1900—47), that were suitably 
disaggregated to aid detailed, sector-specific research. Long unpublished, this 
seminal work is now available as a book. The additional features of the book in- 
clude a comment on debates about national income estimation—debates that 
were partly inspired by the thesis—and alterations in the estimates based on 
these works. . 

In carrying out this work, the author had to take on three crippling problems 
with the database. These are, poor quality and coverage of statistical-data on the 
native States, poor coverage of activities that were informal and did not keep 
records on their own, and poor coverage of activities that did not generate revenue 
and were therefore of marginal administrative interest. These three areas of ignor- 
ance apply to a large part of the economy, and a wide range of activities. Colonial 
India was fortunate in having a massive census apparatus in place from quite 
early on, and a system of collection and publication of agricultural statistics. 
Both form backbones of any estimates of the scale of economic activity or its 
composition, but these sources themselves suffered from inconsistencies and 
biases. The approach followed in the earliest, and more or less politically motiv- 
ated estimates of national income, was to get rid of these problems with sweeping 
assumptions. From the 1930s, serious scholarly attempts were made to modify 
the scope of these assumptions and provide sound bases for them. This was done 
by better techniques of estimation and a closer look at the database. Sivasubra- 
monian in his thesis took that project a great deal further. Additionally, his work 
combined a large number of. micro-level and unofficial field-studies with macro- 
level and official sources. Making such a combination work needed a close under- 
standing of the contexts that generated these data, national accounting skills, 
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painstaking hard work, and a lot of common sense. The outcome was a reference 
work of lasting impact. 

The most important use of these figures, in my view, would be in enabling the 
study of long-term structural changes in the Indian economy. But more often 
Sivasubramonian's estimates have been used, and sometimes critically examined, 
in the context of assessments of the economic impact of colonialism. The focus 
has been on growth rates rather than on structural change. Two themes in particular, 
figure prominently in these debates around national income. These are, trends in 
agricultural income, and trends in income from small-scale industry. The economy 
grew very slowly in terms of total and average real income during 1900—47. Does 
this finding lend support to the hypothesis, which forms the core of nationalist- 
leftist critiques of British rule, that colonialism, by introducing adverse exchange 
relations, depressed economic growth? The important detail, that the slow growth 
was not a general feature but a feature of (a) food-grain, (b) mainly eastern India, 
and (c) the interwar period when the global economy was unstable and/or depres- 
sed, requires one to fine-tune that hypothesis, if not reject it totally. That apart, 
questions have been raised about the very reliability of agricultural statistics, on 
the grounds that a downward bias.was built into the system of collection of data. 
One of the major revisions Sivasubramonian carries out in the book concerns this 
charge. These revisions, however, do not alter the fact. of а slow growth. 

Outside agriculture, there were several spheres of dynamism: The most striking 
perhaps is small-scale industry that experienced a distinct rise in income per 
head or productivity. Some commentators found this trend counterintuitive and 
held Sivasubramonian's deflation procedure responsible for producing the result. 
The book carries out a major revision and finds a significant rise in income per 
head to remain. This finding causes a surprise to those who hold that small-scale 
industry—a large part of which were the traditional crafts—must suffer obsoles- 
cence due to competition from.machinery. That such.competition was a result of 
politically sustained free trade with Britain was a tenet of the nationalist-leftist 
position. Recent works on the crafts call into. question such a standpoint on at 
least two grounds. First, many crafts in India: were competitive simply by being 
intensive users of the abundant resource, labour. And second, many other crafts 
were competitive by being intensive in craftsmanship, a productive resource 
whose important role in industrialisation processes had long been ignored and is 
now being rediscovered worldwide. Craftsmanship and. its. consumption tend.to 
be culturally specific. This view, therefore, looks at the crafts not merely as a 
production technique seen out of context, but as.a culturally conditioned practice. 
For this ‘revisionist’ history of small-scale industry, Sivasubramonian’s result 
comes in as a strong support. 

The book is justifiably long. However, the entire Part II, or the last 130-odd 
pages, on postcolonial India add much less intellectual value to the book than 
Part J on colonial India does. Instead one expected a discussion of some themes 
that extend from the study of historical statistics. Themes such as the possibilities 
of estimating regional national income, or comparisons between nineteenth and 
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twentieth century income trends. The two periods were bound by colonialism but 
were distinct in terms of structural characteristics and global economic conditions. 
A comparison could be, again, a way to see whether colonialism as a political fact 
really mattered to the scale of economic change. Essentially, the book’s contri- 
bution is its reconstruction of historical statistics. In that field it is a magnum 
opus the publication of which, one hopes, will strengthen and revive interest in 
the field. 


Tirthankar Roy 
Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics 
Pune 


Suvir КАМ. ed., The Partitions of Memory: The Afterlife of the Division of India, 
Delhi, Permanent Black, 2001, pp. 301. 


This book is, as Suvir Kaul admits in his introduction, ‘a variegated cluster of 
essays’. Kaul originally conceived the volume as a collection of essays examining 
how memories of partition have come to be constituted and transformed in the 
half-century since 1947, in the process shaping ‘our post-independence sense of 
the nation’ (p. 19). The result is a much less focused collection. Rather than sys- 
tematically examining ‘the afterlife of the partition of India’, the essays are alike 
simply in taking the partition of India as a starting point for discussing the complex 
processes of identify formation and memory in modem India. 

The essay that ranges farthest afield, and yet which perhaps most directly and 
innovatively focuses on the analysis of memory that is at the heart of the collection, 
is Sunil Kumar’s essay on the changing meanings that historians and others have 
attached to the medieval Qutb Minar complex in Delhi. Kumar argues that modern 
historians (since at least the time of Sayyid Ahmad Khan) have interpreted the 
Qutb complex as evidence of a sharp division between Hindu and Muslim identities 
dating to the very coming of Muslims to the subcontinent. Such interpretations 
were ironically reinforced, he argues, by Marxist historians who stressed sharp 
distinctions between the monolithic medieval Muslim state and the common 
people of north India. And yet, as Kumar demonstrates, the meanings that have 
been attached to the Qutb Minar complex by different groups over time, have 
been far more varied and belie such a monolithic distinction between *Hindu' 
and ‘Muslim’. Though not directly examining either partition or its ‘after-life,’ 
Kumar's essays suggests the importance for historians of examining the dynamics 
of memory—in this case attached to a particular architectural monument—as a 
key to disaggregating identity categories in order to understand more historically 
nuanced processes of identity formation. 

Though focusing less systematically on the analysis of changing memory, 
other essays deal far more directly with the events leading to, and following, par- 
tition. Ramnarayan S. Rawat examines the politics of Dalits in the United Provinces 
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in the years immediately before partition in order to challenge any narrative of 
these years that focuses exclusively on ‘Hindu’ and ‘Muslim’ communities. Far 
from a period of simple communal polarisation, his essay reminds us that the 
conflicts leading up to partition marked in some respects a time of considerable 
creative possibility in Indian identity politics. The importance of such creative 
possibilities even in the face of massive dislocation, is suggested also in Joya 
Chatterji's examination of the politics of Bengali refugees in India in the decade 
after partition. She argues that their demands for relief from the state as a matter of 
‘right’ critically shaped debates about the meaning of citizenship in post-partition 
Bengali and India. In a similar vein, Urvashi Butalia analyses petitions to the 
government from northwestern India during these same years, stressing what they 
reveal both about the everyday experiences of partition and about the expectations 
and hopes that many fastened upon the state in those years. Both essays suggest 
the importance of partition and its memories in shaping expectations and attitudes 
toward the Indian state, though one wishes that each had engaged a bit more with 
the arenas of experience (formal politics for rx and personal experience for 
Butalia) that preoccupies the other. | 
Partition memories in Pakistan are analysed in essays Бу Mukulika Banerjee, : 
.. Richard Murphy, and Priyamvada Gopal. Banerjee looks àt the memories of the 
surviving members of the Khudai Khidmatgars in the North-West Frontier Province 
of Pakistan, who followed Abdul Gaffar Khan in opposing Pakistan's creation. 
These are men, as she poignantly illustrates, whose memories have been marginal- 
ised by the dominant narratives of Pakistani history, but whose stories nevertheless 
provide a critical perspective on the place of state-supported history in defining . 
a system of power. Priyamvada Gopal analyses another example of the tension 
between individual memory and the power of official narrative in Pakistan, a 
tension reflected in the attempted state suppression, on grounds of obscenity, of 
some of the partition stories of Saadat Hasan Manto. As Gopal argues, Manto's 
stories called into question the relationship between masculinity and community 
in ways that were officially perceivéd as threatening to the state. Yet, as Gopal 
- suggests, some.of Manto’s stories also suggested how the memories of partition 
violence could themselves-open possibilities for a radical rethinking of the connec- _ 
tions between masculinity, community and humanity. Richard Murphy uses an 
analysis of rituals to suggest how the contradictions in narratives of partition are 
negotiated in Lahore. While the narrative of radical separation between Hindus 
and Muslims that justifies Pakistan’s creation in official narratives is enacted in 
the daily rituals of nationhood played out at the Wagah border, the yearly marking 
of basant in Lahore suggests the contradictions in such state- -supported narratives 
as they are -negotiated in local life. 
In the volumé’s final essay, Nita Kumar examines how partition intrudes (or 
fails to intrude) оп ће varied senses of-the past that students bring to, and take 
away from, the process of contemporary schooling in Benares and Calcutta. 
Kumar's essay is important precisely in suggesting the importance of tensions 
between ‘modem’ schooling, with its narratives of nationhood (however partially 
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understood), and the values of local community, inculcated in the madrasa-based 
schooling, she examines in Benares. She illustrates the profound differences in 
the nature and purpose of such schools and yet she shows also that in both cases, 
the impact of education is profoundly mediated by the class and community 
frameworks within which students and their families live. 

In sum, these essays suggest the variety of ways in which memories of partition 
continue to shape the construction of identities in South Asia. As Kaul states in 
his introduction, such a ‘variegated’ collection of essays ‘moves us away’ from 
the ‘authorised narratives of Partition’ associated with the history of the nation- 
state, and toward the myriad and lingering narratives (both acknowledged and 
repressed) that continue to help to constitute ‘family, community and public life 
on the subcontinent’ (pp. 25—26). At the same time, there is little in the way of a 
clear argument about memory and partition that binds these essays together. As 
several of the essays suggest, narratives on the margins can often be understood 
only in their relationship to ‘official’ histories. As Nita Kumar comments, historians 
themselves, the purveyors of narratives, must be self-conscious in analysing ‘the 
causes that give rise to nationalist versus alternative histories’ (p. 293). If studies 
such as these, ‘move us away’ from ‘the authorised narratives of Partition’, as 
Kaul suggests, they should also, perhaps, ultimately bring historians back to 
these narratives with new perspectives and interpretations of their meanings. 


David Gilmartin 
North Carolina State University 


JEAN МАМЕ LAFONT, Chitra, Cities and Monuments of Eighteenth Century India 
Jrom French Archives, Delhi, Oxford University Press, 2001, pp. 162. 


This is a collection of maps and drawings of Indian cities and select monuments 
of the eighteenth century put together from the material available in the Centre 
des Archives d’Outre Mer, Archive Nationals and the Gentil Album of Palais 
Indiens at the Bibliotheque Paris. Of the 50 plates that constitute the collection, 
five are maps of the Indian littoral while the rest consist of plans of fortified cities 
of the European East India Companies as well as the indigenous powers. There 
- are a couple of plates representing religious buildings—the structures in Tirichira- 
pally and Srirangam—which add to the richness and variety of the collection. 
Detailed notes accompany the plates, while the introduction to the compilation 
offers valuable insights into the men who made the maps and the artists who drew 
the sketches. It is this aspect of the encounter that makes a work like this so much 
more important than the usual emphasis on-the nature of eighteenth century com- 
mercial dealings and the interface of the European companies with the politics 
of the eighteenth-century Indian states. It testifies to the individual efforts of 
- men like Jean Baptiste Gentil and Antequil de Duperron who made the European 
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project of classifying and cataloguing information about the colonies and the 
East Indies so much more than just an exercise in military strategy or orientalism. 

The collection can therefore, be put to good use as a supplementary source 
base for a number of historical enquiries. In charting the progress and trajectory 
of European enterprise in eighteenth-century India, the collection reinforces the 
single minded maritime bias of the European agenda, the elements of meticulous 
planning and detailing that characterised their maritime and military operations, 
and the distinct orientation that distinguished their project of compiling and 
classifying information. For instance the maps of the coasts of Gujarat, Konkan, 
the Coromandel and Bengal are replete with the minutest detail and notings of 
sand heads, the correct location of which was critical for safe and effective navi- 
gation. At the same time, the maps are accurate in their representation of the 
regions' political geography. The unknown artist who sketched the map of the 
Konkan in 1756 was clearly aware of the contest between the Sidis of Janjira and 
the Angrias of Kolaba before their final subjugation by the Bombay marine of the 
English East India Company. 

The plans of French settlements in India provide important references to 
architectural planning and design, that in turn suggest a particular projection of 
French national identity. Early eighteenth-century buildings in Chandernagore. 
and Kasimbazar were impressive, not to speak of the complex in Ppnüicherry. 
The most interesting of the Pondicherry plates is the blanchisserie—a Bleaching 
gallery, a special building that was constructed for the whitening of textiles and 
open to use by the weavers and artisans working on the French Company’s invest- 
ment. The other plates deal with fortified towns belonging to the English and the 
Dutch East India Companies—like Fort William and Nagapatnam. The impulse 
behind these efforts seems to have been one of understanding contemporary 
design and conventions. What remains a mystery is how these plans were made 
available to the French artists in the first place. As far as the representation of 
local and idigenous architecture was concerned, this is not such an enigma for 
we know that many contemporary French officials had local friends and intimates 
who provided them with the necessary guidance. The plans of the temple complex 
at Srirangam, for instance is particularly interesting. From August 1754 to April 
1755, we are told that Jacques Maisson, an assistant to the Maratha general Nandi 
Das, commanded the French troops in Srirangam. Maisson was deeply moved by 
Hinduism, its symbols and practices and set about drawing up plans of temples 
including the inner sanctum that was otherwise inaccessible with the help of 
priests who were his friends. Jean Baptiste Gentil (1726-99) was another excep- 
tional officer who served in Awadh and collected manuscripts and miniatures. 
Serving under Bussy in the Deccan, he contributed substantially to the project of 
mapping India. His passion for geography and tradition meant that he used older 
references points like Abul Fazl's gazetteer to bring outa comprehensive work on 
the Mughal Empire divided into 21 subas, which included no less than 23 maps. 
In Faizabad he collected Persian manuscripts and at his own expense made copies 
of Sanskrit texts that he had unearthed in Benaras. We have a number of plates 
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from his collection on the palaces of Nizam-ul-Mulk, Salim Shah, in Delhi, done 
by French architects working for the ruler of Awadh. The French connection with 
Awadh in the latter decades of the eighteenth century was particularly reciprocal 
and dynamic, producing a range of concrete interventions in the form of archi- 
tecture, design and cultural exchange. It would seem that men like Gentil had a 
particular affinity with the North Indian tradition which they participated in with 
complete identification and which did not have overtones of power and cultural 
‚ hegemony. 

This collection is therefore of immense value in exploring the antecedents and 
ramifications of the Indo-European encounter in the eighteenth century. It is 
about exceptional individuals who went far beyond their calls of duty and engaged 
in a project of cultural exchange that was based on a genuine and sympathetic 
curiosity about India and her traditions. The number of French mercenaries and 
military men who found their way into Indian courts in the latter decades of the 
century and their enterprise, remains an under-researched subject. This collection 
will go a long way in inspiring an effort in that direction. 


Lakshmi Subramanian 
Department of History 
University of Calcutta 


Meera KosAMBI, compiled, edited and partly translated, Pandita Ramabai Through 
Her Own Words: Selected Works, Delhi, Oxford University Press, 2000, 
pp. 337. zs 


Ramabai, perhaps the only nineteenth-century Indian woman to be recognised as 
‘Pandita’ in the famous newspaper Marathi newspaper Kesari, was indubitably 
one of the most gifted and energetic personalities of that century. In recent years 
scholars such as Antoinette Burton and Meera Viswanathan have used her English 
writings to analyse her arduous life and'ardent intellect. As anyone who reads the 
brief but informative biographical sketch with which Meera Kosambi prefaces 
this volume will discover, she possessed immense physical and mental powers 
that enabled her to survive great hardships and losses, establish an 1nternational 
philanthropic presence and leave a substantial institutional legacy behind her, 
upon her death in 1922. In the course of her eventful life, she transgressed many 
boundaries, including those forbidding women to learn Sanskrit and the Vedas, 
forbidding inter-caste marriage, prescribing an outcast status for widows, prohibit- 
ing sea-voyages and so on. In 1883 she converted to Christianity and also gradual- 
ly developed into the leader of what would today be called a very successful 
NGO in Western India and did sterling work in famine relief and the rehabilitation 
of widowed and destitute women. But due to her Christianity, these achievements 
brought her little credit in am increasingly conservative nationalist movement. 
As she wrote in 1903 ‘To the Friends of Mukti School and Mission’ of the reports 
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spread about her rescue of destitute girls during the terrible famines from 1899 
on: ‘Hindus, Parsees and Mahommedans have heard that I deceive the girls, take 
them by force without permission of their parents, and compel them to become 
Christians. They have also said that I have deceived the Hindus, the English and 
the Americans and am filling up my purse with money.’ And Kesari did indeed 
describe the residents of Mukti Mission as ‘widows caught in Ramabai’s net 
during [the] unprecedented opportunity of famine years’ (Kosambi, ed., p. 273 
and Introduction, p. 28). 

Ultimately, the editor suggests, Ramabai was marginalised by her conversion 
even as that afforded her the institutional basis for success in her mission. This 
selection from her works is Kosambi’s effort to recover her for a Maharashtrian 
society that ‘having yet to produce an individual of her stature engaged in social 
reform on such a vast and variegated scale, still remains unwilling to remember 
her and unable to forget’ (Introduction, p. 30). | 

The task was not easy. Ramabai was a Sanskrit scholar and prolific writer in 
Marathi and English. Many of her writings were found only in the Kedgaon Mis- 
sion archives or in obscure publications. Meera Kosambi nonetheless undertook 
this task by selecting (and where necessary, translating) from texts in both lan- 
guages in order to produce a compact volume that spans tbe literary career of 
Ramabai, beginning with her publication of Stri Dharma Niti in 1882 and extend- 
ing to "The Word Seed' a tract published in 1908, omitting for obvious reasons 
the Marathi translation of the Bible that occupied her final years. Some of the 
texts have been edited to shorten them, and only select chapters from Ramabai's 
fascinating descriptive account of America and her travels there in the 1880s have 
been translated in this volume. (1 believe that a complete translation will be 
published soon.) But the texts already available in this yolume will do much to 
enrich our understanding of the social and intellectual history of modern South 
Asia and to correct and complicate current understandings of a woman of 
exceptional fortitude and intelligence. 


Sumit Guha 
Brown University 
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Introduction 
Making sense of Indian historiography 


Sanjay Subrahmanyam 


Ecole des Hautes Etudes en Sciences Sociales, Paris 





The systematic-practice of historiographical study is still virtually in its infancy 
in the context of Indian history. This makes the exercise all the more difficult 
when one wishes to place a historian’s life, and that life’s work, in a context which 
is more than that of personal recollection. The essays in this volume were gathered 
together to honour the memory of the former editor of the Indian Economic and 
Social History Review, and Professor of Economic History at the Delhi School of 
Economics, Dharma Kumar (1928—2001). With an academic career that spanned 
roughly four decades, Dharma Kumar’s work partook of many of the changes 
that the historical profession saw in that time; and in some cages, she also chose to 
stand aloof from the winds of change or fashion. Furtber, as even a rapid inspection 
of the journal she edited between the early 1970s and about 2000 shows, much 
had changed in the fori, style and content of the essays that were published in it 
under her stewardship, which followed that of the journal's founder-editor Tapan 
Raychaudhuri. This introduction sets out to explore some of those changes, without 
however promising a comprehensive view of the evolution of the historiography. 
In a brief second part, it also places the essays in the present collection in the 
context of the historiographical discussion. 

Dharma Kumar was first and foremost an economic historian, who came to 
that discipline moreover from a training in economics rather than one in history. 
Her work remained very much focused on this area, even though in later years it 
also addressed larger questions relating to the field of what mi ght be termed ‘public 
policy’. However, these forays remained rooted in a manner of posing issues as 
problems to be resolved through the confrontation of data and hypotheses, or 
through the application of rigorous and logical argument to cut through the tangled 
threads in a field. These qualities are very much in evidence in her first major 
work of economic history, namely Land and Caste in South India (1965). The 
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work addressed the following problem: since a substantial group of landless 
labourers existed in South India by the end of colonial rule (that is, in the mid- 
twentieth century), were they in fact created by the process of colonial rule? Or 
did such a group already exist earlier, on the eve of colonial rule? This meant a set 
of supplementary questions had to be addressed too. Since Census data for different 
occupational categories began to be collected systematically by the British only 
from the last quarter of the nineteenth century, how was such an issue to be re- 
solved? With reference to what data and which set of archives could this be done? 
The response, for Dharma Kumar, lay in a two-fold strategy: first, in examining 
pre-Census statistical material to the extent that it existed; second, in arguing that 
certain castes who, in the early Census period were barred from holding land, and 
hence restricted to the category of landless labour, must also have had the same 
status in about 1800. In other words, assuming that a radical transformation had 
not taken place in terms of caste composition or caste function between 1800 and 
say, 1880, it would be legitimate to conclude that ‘it was not the case that a class 
of landless agricultural labourers was wholly created during the British period by 
the impoverishment of the peasant proprietor and the village craftsman’ (Kumar, 
Land and Caste in South India, p. 193). In short, there was no ‘Golden Age’ of the 
egalitarian Indian village before British rule, which was then wholly disrupted by 
the colonial incursion. 

Similar methods characterise other aspects of Dharma Kumar’s work. Two 
well-known essays in ће /ESHR attest to this fidelity to a certain mode of argument, 
and a certain set of underlying ideas. One of the two essays, published in 1975, 
addressed the problem of whether landholding had become more or less unequal 
in the Madras Presidency between the mid-nineteenth and the mid-twentieth cen- 
turies. Using statistical measures of relative inequality, Dharma Kumar demon- 
strated that the view that inequality in landholding had increased was unsustainable 
based on the official data. This placed severe limits on the hypothesis that linked 
the growth of commercial agriculture under colonial rule to a widening gap be- 
tween the rich and the poor in the agrarian economy. A later essay, published in 
the late 1980s, addressed what was termed the ‘forgotten sector’ by her, namely 
services in Madras Presidency. It was argued here that the role of services was 
probably far more substantial in the early nineteenth century than had been sus- 
pected, and that its share in both income generation and employment may in fact 
have declined over the nineteenth century. Here, in comparison to the essay on 
landholding, the data was far more sketchy and the conclusion less striking, but 
the coherence of the overall approach in relation to the earlier exercises that have 
been cited above was nevertheless significant. 

The work on agricultural labour in Land and Caste in South India, the later 
essays (from the 1970s to the 1990s) that were eventually collected in the volume 
Colonialism, Private Property and the State (1998), and the second volume of 
the Cambridge Economic History of India (edited by Dharma Kumar and Meghnad 
Desai), which appeared in 1983, can thus be thought, when taken together, to 
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stake out a position in regard to the economic history of colonial India. It is a 
position marked by scepticism in relation to the facile received wisdom, but does 
it also carry a more coherent positive charge that can help identify it with a ‘school’ 
within Indian historiography? I should return here briefly to a review of Colonal- 
ism, Private Property and the State published in the JESHR, Vol. XXXVI, No. 2, 
1999, by one of the contributors to the present volume, David Ludden, in order to 
provide a sense of how one might address such a question. Ludden notes that the 
volume is characterised by ‘the economist’s analytical bite, market onentation 
and empirical commitment’, and that the author’s main preoccupation is with 
‘India’s economic development, especially its inequalities and its imperial heri- 
tage’. He also remarks the ‘repeated throwing down of the gauntlet to stimulate 
more empirically precise arguments’, and describes the latter as a particularly 
impressive feature of the essays. He does not however identify the author or the 
essays with a well-defined position within the historiography. The Preface to the 
Cambridge Economic History, by Dharma Kumar and Meghnad Desai, does not 
address this positional question directly either. In referring to past historiography, 
it merely notes that ‘the sturdy classics—Dutt, Gadgil, Anstey and N aoroji—had 
in part been rendered out of date by the rapid advance of knowledge over the pre- 
vious decades’, and that ‘research is growing at an accelerating pace’ which renders 
difficult the process of stocktaking. That differences existed in the historiography 
was merely hinted at, by pointing to the fact that the editors had refrained from 
‘imposing any thematic unity’, instead leaving individual authors ‘free to decide 
their approach once they had decided to tackle a certain area’. 

However, the debate that followed the publication of that volume did propose 
a certain interpretation of how the historiographical field was constructed, and 
thus rendered explicit what was in fact widely believed as a sort of ‘folk wisdom’ 
in Indian academic circles in the 1970s (and which I myself had encountered as a 
student in the University of Delhi). The debate ironically opposed one of the edi- 
tors of the first volume of the Cambridge Economic History of India, Irfan Habib, 
and Dharma Kumar. The former argued that the second volume of the Cambridge 
Economic History refused to address and explicitly engage the issue of colonialism 
in spite of the fact that its chronological coverage was largely co-terminous with 
that of colonial rule in India (the volume starts, in a rather old-fashioned way, in 
1757, and also uses 1857 as a dividing line in its interior). Since colonial exploit- 
ation was not quantitatively measured in certain chapters (such as those on foreign 
trade), and since other chapters seemed to suggest that the overall economic per- 
formance of the period was not altogether dismal, Habib argued that the volume 
could be assimilated to the view of ‘apologists’ for imperialism. In other words, 
the historrographical field was organised in his view around two poles, one broadly 
nationalist and the other imperialist or apologist. The former sought to organise 
their research around issues of colonial economic exploitation, while the latter 
denied its very existence, claiming instead that the Indian economy under colonial 
rule was pretty much like any economy. In her reply, published together with the 
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critique in Modern Asian Studies, Vol. XIX, No. 3, 1985, Dharma Kumar implicitly 
attempted to propose a rather different view of the historiography, namely by 
rejecting what she termed this ‘Manichaean’ reading of its construction. However, 
since beyond pointing to a number of weakness and points of incoherence in 
Habib’s view, her reply did not set out a clear alternative reading of how the his- 
toriography was in fact constructed, the debate remained somewhat incomplete. 

More recent writings suggest that historiographical analysis has not advanced 
much beyond this point, for historians who have analysed past societies with 
finesse have shown surprisingly little lucidity with respect to their own milieux. 
A number of writers, to whom I shall briefly turn below, have begun to analyse 
the nineteenth-century histonography on India, particularly in relation to Bengal, 
but their writings do not carry us into more recent times and also leave crucial 
questions unanswered. Thus, reflecting on such debates, Nicholas Dirks in his 
book Castes of Mind (2001), has recently proposed a division into two traditions, 
which would ally his own work with that of writers as diverse as Bernard Cohn, 
Irfan Habib and Partha Chatterjee, while at the same time opposing them to another 
tradition characterised as having a ‘remarkable continuity’, and running from 
J.R. Seeley in the 1870s and 1880s, to ‘the latter-day "Cambridge school" of 
Indian historians, not to mention the recent, and massive, five-volume historical 
encyclopaedia, The Oxford History of the British Empire’ . In this same reflection, 
Dirks goes on to state that while Irfan Habib had produced evidence ‘to demonstrate 
the massive colonization, and impoverishment, of the Indian economy from the 
mid-eighteenth to the mid-twentieth centuries’, historians of the opposed school 
such as C.A. Bayly assume that ‘the Cambridge Economic History of India (edited 
by Dharma Kumar, with the assistance of Meghnad Desai, Cambridge, 1982) had 
put to rest to (sic) the arguments of [R.C.] Dutt and his successors concerning the 
drain of empire (sic) and the deindustrialisation of India’. We thus find reproduced 
here the same schema as in the debate of the early 1980s, save that the list of 
participants has now been extended to include on the ‘apologist’ side, a number 
of recent British and American historians, and on the ‘nationalist’ side, a number 
of Indian and American historians more or less associated with Subaltern Studies. 

I must confess to finding this division quite unconvincing, and also highly pro- 
_ blematic in the manner in whi¢h it portrays the major trends in the historiography. 
But in order to bring out this point in regard to the developments from the 1980s 
onwards, it may be necessary to take a rather longer-term look at matters. Looking 
back at the historiographical production in the context of the nineteenth century, 
it is clear that several distinct trends existed, of which the best-known is probably 
the imperial historiography developed by James Mill, with its clear impact on a 
number of later writers. In India itself, two quite distinct trends existed, the one 
drawing upon the historiographical resources that already existed in pre-colonial 
times in Persian and the regional languages, and the other fundamentally drawing 
inspiration from British writers. There is a paradox here, for if the first of these 
trends was relatively autonomous of the British in the manner in which it conceived 
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of the business of history-writing, it was not necessarily unfriendly to the East 
India Company in its depiction of historical processes. On the other hand, the lat- 
ter trend (which has been analysed in the context of Bengal by Ranajit Guha, 
Partha Chatterjee and a number of others) was epistemologically largely sub- 
servient to history-writing in the colonial mould, but eventually grew into what is 
often termed ‘nationalist historiography’, thus criticising British rule by the late 
nineteenth century. Yet, the acceptance by writers of such a nationalist school of 
the same ‘rules of the game’ that were used by British writers, and the same or 
similar forms of rhetoric and argument (as well as a large dose of anti-Muslim 
bias), is now sufficiently well-established not to need further belabouring here. 

In tum, in the twentieth century, further fissures developed in the historio- 
graphical surface, while at the same time the social basis of the historiography in 
India remained remarkably limited. If British writers came to be divided in their 
views of colonial rule (while stil] retaining a relatively positive view, for the most 
part), Indian historians increasingly came to occupy а complex intellectual space, 
wherein a number of influences, both from within India and from the West (in- 
cluding several varieties of Marxism) played a significant role. Thus, by the 1960s, 
when historians from the United States, Japan and other countries made their 
entry in numbers into the scene, and the Indian Economic and Social History 
Review itself was founded, it is impossible to discern a clear division into schools 
that would embrace the variety of practising historians from N.K. Sinha to 
D.D. Kosambi, and from K.A. Nilakantha Sastri to S. Nurul Hasan. Instead, several 
creative arguments and sources of localised tension can be found. One of these 
opposes traditional, archive-oriented histonans, to those who increasingly favoured | 
the mix of history and anthropology. A second opposes two groups of Marxists, 
one relatively close to a nationalist position similar to that of Nehru, and the other 
made up of a more radical set of writers, critical of not only the colonial state but 
also of the exploitative policies of pre-colonial states such as the Mughal empire. 
A third argument divides those who argue for one or the other form of the ‘forced 
commercialisation’ hypothesis, from those who are more ‘market-friendly’. It is 
in terms of such arguments that one can locate major essays in the JESHR by 
writers such as Burton Stein or Nurul Hasan in the 1960s, rather than by simply 
asking whether such writers were ‘nationalists’ or ‘apologists’. 

However, one debate of the period did mark a major point of friction along 
somewhat Manichaean lines, and also formed an important teaching tool of the 
epoch, in order to orient students with respect to the cartography of historical 
studies. This was the debate which opposed the American historian Morris 
D. Morris, and a series of critics including Tapan Raychaudhuri, Bipan Chandra 
and Toru Matsui, and which was sparked off by the publication by Morris (earlier 
known as the author of a monograph on labour in the Bombay textile industry, 

'and an important essay on Weber and Indian economic history), of an essay entitled 
"Towards a Re-interpretation of 19th Century Indian Economic History’ ([ESHR, 
Vol. V, No. 1, 1968). In this essay, Morris argued that the importance of colonial 
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rule as a factor in explaining the poor economic performance of South Asia had 
been much exaggerated. In order to explain it himself, however, Morris did not 
evoke cultural factors—he had already expressed his reticence in respect of such 
a Weberian use of ‘values’ as a catch-all explanation—but rather referred to 
inherited technological backwardness, institutional factors, underdeveloped mar- 
- Kets, and the like. Now, a number of Morris's arguments, which were posed largely 
in the language of neo-classical economics, do bear a surprising resemblance to 
the arguments (if not the vocabulary) employed by Irfan Habib at much the same 
time on the question of the lack of ‘potentialities of capitalistic development’ in 
Mughal India. Habib’s views were fundamentally counterposed to a nationalist- 
Marxist historiography which claimed that India in 1750 had been on the eve of 
an Industrial Revolution which was aborted on account of colonial rule, and this 
essay (published in 1969) came to be widely cited as a classic statement on the 
question. But Morris incurred the wrath of a variety of nationalist historians, as 
we see from the debate itself, and so had been securely identified by 1980 as the 
epitome of ‘apologism’ in many Indian historical circles. He also came to be as- 
sociated or assimilated, though with no particular evidence in mind, with the so- 
called ‘Cambridge School’, which in the 1960s had launched a critique of Indian 
nationalist historiography in respect of its purportedly hagiographic view of the 
national movement. 

The critique of the Cambridge Economic History of India, Volume II (СЕНІ), 
must hence be seen in terms of an important reorientation that took place in the 
variable geometry of the Indian historiography between 1980 and 1985. Three 
events symbolise the shift. The first 1s the launching of Subaltern Studies, which 
represented a critique from within the Left of the canonical Marxist historiography, 
and which then resulted in a series of voluminous counter-critiques which may be 
found in the writings of the time. But those who were the targets of criticism of 
historians in the ‘Subaltern Studies’ group included not only the historians of the 
Nehruvian Left, but also such writers as Irfan Habib, whose theses were subject 
to an important and wide-ranging critique by Partha Chatterjee in the extended 
preface to his Bengal, 1920-1947: The land question (1984). A second event was 
the publication of С.А. Bayly's Rulers, Townsmen and Bazaars in 1983, which 
was portrayed in many circles as downplaying the importance of colonial rule by 
sustaining the theses of ‘continuity’ in the eighteenth-century context. Since a 
number of Indian historians were trained by Bayly in the course of the 1980s and 
early 1990s, and developed ideas in relation to the ‘continuity’ thesis, they were 
seen as partaking of the same movement, together with such diverse writers as 
André Wink, Burton Stein, Muzaffar Alam, or the present author (co-author of an 
essay with Bayly in /ESHR, Vol. XXV, Мо. 4, 1988). The third event was the 
debate around the CEHI itself, published as a substantial special issue of the 
Cambridge journal Modern Asian Studies in 1985. 

When one reads these works and events together, we sec that a significant 
recomposition has taken place, which eventually extends its way into the 1990s, 
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when the communalisation of national politics in India has had a further impact 
on trends and divisions. In the first place, a reconciliation occurs between diverse 
strands of Marxist historiography, around a set of nationalist positions, in order 
both to oppose the views of the ‘apologists’ (here, Dharma Kumar and C.A. Bayly 
are associated by default), and to repel the radical critique emanating from the 
historians of Subaltern Studies, who had begun by the mid-1980s to articulate 
their own critique of Indian nationalism and its historiography. Thus, historians 
such as Irfan Habib, noted earlier for their differences with the nationalist-Marxists 
and who had been deeply critical of the idealisation of the Mughal state, now 
gradually emerge to defend such figures as Akbar and Tipu Sultan, who are pre- 
sented as agents of modernity and secularism avant la lettre, indeed of a form of 
proto-nationalism that is positively valorised. Historians who had been associated 
with the erstwhile ‘Cambridge School’ such as David Washbrook, now take up 
some of the positions that had been earlier occupied by the Marxists, in order to 
present the transition to colonialism as being merely a peculiar manifestation of 
the longer and universal transition to capitalism, and re-read the eighteenth-century 
continuity thesis of Bayly through such lenses. Bayly himself, often associated 
by others with a ‘school’ whose stock-in-trade is allegedly the debunking of Indian 
nationalism, has recently attempted to show that far from being a mere Western 
implant, Indian nationalism in fact had deep roots in the pre-colonial period. The 
second wave of Subaltern Studies historians, having largely rejected the grand 
narratives of the transition to capitalism for the pursuit of the fragment, navigate 
individually and variously between defending the same nationalism some of them 
had earlier criticised with devastating effect, continuing the critique of nationalism 
as a product of the hegemony of the European Enlightenment, criticising Marxism 
and modem science as products of the Enlightenment, and defending the Enlighten- 
ment and its aftermath as a ‘gift to us all’ which alone permits a critical inquiry 
into the procedures of writing history itself. 

In this historiographical context, it has in fact become increasingly difficult to 
talk in a meaningful way of ‘schools’, even though there are clearly institutional 
logics (in the sense of Pierre Bourdieu) which encourage certain forms of collective 
identification, or logics of collective action (in the terms of Mancur Olson). The 
putative ‘schools’ of today in Indian historiography can be seen somewhat fa- 
cetiously as a set of intellectual positions which are metaphorical ‘houses’, occupied 
from time to time by historian-tenants, who may however soon enough be resident 
in another house at another moment, in a form of musical chairs. The positions 
apparently remain, but the protagonists change. But deeper reflection shows that 
this is surely too static a view of the positions themselves, as well as of the complex- 
ity of individual motivations, which can hardly be explained either through the 
easy resort to social origins. Indeed, despite the often violent differences in views, 
the historian’s profession in India remains remarkable for its narrow social basis, 
and one can hardly ѕеё it even today as one of the real loci of social mobility. 
But if one avoid the pitfalls of social determinism, it is equally important not to 
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transform the analysis of historiography into a simple exercise in the history of 
ideas, or by seeking out genealogies and identifying ‘schools’ thereby. In an ideal 
situation, one might be tempted to apply to historiography the methods proposed 
in the social studies of science, examining concrete procedures, institutions and 
work-environments, mechanisms for the transmission of bodies of knowledge, 
for the building of consensus and the framing of debates. But we are too far from 
this as yet in the case of Indian history, where even the biographies of individual 
historians continue to elude us, trapped as they are in the sphere of hagiography. 
The best we can propose for the moment is hence a version of the 'constellation 
studies’ proposed by the philosopher Dieter Henrich in the context of the late 
eighteenth century, where one would look to the variable processes of configuration 
of positions and views in a context that is, after all, a relatively restricted one. 
The foregoing pages have thus been intended to suggest that, despite appear- 
ances, the career and writings of a historian such as Dharma Kumar are difficult 
' to enclose within a theory of 'schools', and that one can do so only at the cost of 
considerable violence. Those who conversed often with her in the 1980s would 
have noticed that she sometimes espoused what would normally be described as 
‘nationalist’ positions; on the other hand, some of her own critiques of ‘Cambridge 
School' historians are amongst the most devastating to appear in print, while at 
the same time the early work of Gyan Prakash (on bonded labour) and Nicholas 
Dirks (on Pudukkottai) was consistently cited and taught by her with approval. 
Some recent writers, understandably dissatisfied with the current descriptions of 
the intellectual landscape ш post-Independence India, have proposed that the ex- 
planation for this seeming paradox lies in the fact that a group of ‘liberals’ existed 
in that period, who represented a position distinct from the polar ones that we 
normally recognise. However, even if individuals can be identified under this 
term, what is difficult to prove is the existence of a strand (let alone a ‘school’) of 
liberal historiography that was collectively constituted and which corresponds to 
any definition. Nor do the essays in the present volume fall in line in fact with 
such a description. Rather, they represent a diversity of views and methods, all of 
which are brought to bear on issues concerning various aspects of the economy, 
society and culture of colonial India. Not all of those who have contributed to the 
volume are students of Dharma Kumar, though all of them were associated with 
her in some measure, either through her published work, her activities as a teacher 
or as an editor. The volume has been too long in the making, and was initially in- 
tended to be a festschrift; the present writer must admit'a large part of the responsi- 
bility for the inordinately long time it has taken to bring the project to fruition. 
The essays treat a numberof subjects, some of which are directly connected with 
Dharma Kumar's work. Thus, both David Ludden and Tsukasa Mizushima study 
aspects of the agrarian history of South India (and more especially the Tamil 
country), the first in order to see how older notions of the organisation of space 
have survived and been transformed in the long transition through colonial rule, 
and the latter in order to investigate the functioning of Ryotwari at the level of 
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villages in northern Tamilnadu, using a quantitative database from the mid- 
nineteenth century. Ludden has contributed on more than one occasion to the 
IESHR in the past decades, and his work—though more influenced by the writings 
of Burton Stein—has engaged critically and consistently with that of Dharma 
Kumar. Mizushima represents the continuation of a Japanese tradition of work on 
agrarian South Asia, which follows on that of authors such as Toru Matsui, Hiroshi 
Fukazawa, and Noboru Karashima; this important tradition continues to defend 
the worth of rigorous quantitative research despite its apparently unfashionable 
character. A third essay by Sumit Guha looks at common lands in western India, 
largely in the context of the eighteenth century, to pose a series of sceptical ques- 
tions in regard to the received wisdom concerning the regimes of property that 
existed before colonial rule, and how they were transformed. At the meeting point 
of agrarian history and more recent research in environmental history, Guha's 
work draws on regional-language documentation to go beyond the limits placed 
by the colonial archives. The relationship between these three essays and the 
work of Dharma Kumaris not difficult to find, even if the methodological positions 
they represent are somewhat distinct. 

Another set of three essays focus largely on questions of trade, though John 
Richards also links the problem up to the nexus between trade and production in 
the case of opium. His somewhat provocative conclusions remind one of an earlier 
essay by Om Prakash (in the JESHR, Vol. XXV, No. 4, 1988), on opium trade be- 
tween India and Indonesia in the late eighteenth century. Tirthankar Roy in his 
contribution looks to the textile trade in twentieth-century South India by using 
the case of the so-called ‘Madras Handkerchief’, and throws further light on the 
fate of 'traditional industry' in the colonial period, a theme he has earlier treated 
using data at a rather more macro-level. Om Prakash's essay, the third on trade in 
this volume, examines the nature of collaboration and conflict between the Dutch 
East India Company and private Portuguese traders in the Indian Ocean in the 
late eighteenth century. He thus draws on earlier insights by Holden Furber, but 
also nuances the view one might have of the period as one in which English Com- 
pany trade had carried all before it. This essay thus poses the problem of the con- 
text of a collective European identity in India, despite the existence of competing 
nations with their individual political and commercial strategies. The theme is 
explored from quite another angle by Sanjay Subrahmanyam, who presents a 
comparative biographical study of three Europeans—a Portuguese, a Frenchman 
and a Scotsman—who accompanied and participated in the colonial transition in 
South India. This essay takes us somewhat away from the largely economic focus 
of the others, to pose questions with regard to the nature of representation and 
cultural conflict. Finally, the volume closes with what is arguably the most South 
Indian of the essays here, on the aromatic subject of coffee. A.R. Venkatachalapathy 
deftly combines social and cultural history, and draws on a spectrum of literary 
sources to depict the rise of the ‘coffee house’ in colonial Tamilnadu. One could 
read this essay in relation to Dharma Kumar's own interest in the history of services, 
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The principal agencies instrumental in the running of the Euro-Asian commercial 
network in the early modern period were the European corporate enterprises— 
the Portuguese Estado da India and Casa da Índia in the sixteenth century, and 
the Dutch, the English and the French East India Companies in the seventeenth 
and the eighteenth centuries. A certain amount of Euro-Asian trade was also carried 
on by private European traders, though it was probably quantitatively significant 
‘only in the case of the Portuguese private traders. As far as European participation 
in intra-Asian trade was concerned, the only corporate enterprise engaged in it in 
an important way was the Dutch East India Company. For the rest, it was left 
overwhelmingly to private traders—the Portuguese (the most important component 
of the group being the so-called ‘New Christian’ converts from Judaism), the 
Dutch (VOC [Verenigde Oost-Indische Compagnie] employees carried on private 
trade on а substantial but clandestine basis), the French, and most important of all 
the English who were allowed to engage in trade on their private account while 
continuing to be in the service of the Company. Many of these traders used their 
intermediary role in the Euro-Asian diamond trade (which was outside the East 
India Company’s monopoly) as commissioners to raise the necessary capital _ 
resources for investment in trade on their private account. 

The afore-mentioned entities—whether corporate or private—operating in the 
Indian Ocean-South China Sea complex had an extremely vanegated relationship 
both among themselves as well as with the Indian maritime merchants engaged in 
intra-Asian trade, and competing with them along routes common to both. A key 
element that permeated all these relationships for a long time was the relative ab- 
sence of coercive authority available to any one of the players over another. This 
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scenario, however, underwent a fundamental alteration in the second half of the 
eighteenth century when the English East India Company gained political authority 
in several parts of the Indian subcontinent. The most far-reaching changes occurred 
in Bengal following the assumption by the Company in 1765 of diwani rights in 
the province. Fellow corporate enterprises functioning in the province such as the 
Dutch and the French East India Companies were among the principal victims of 
the newly found authonty of the English East India Company. For example, the 
growing English stranglehold over the textile weavers, obliging an increasing 
proportion of them to work exclusively for the English Company, made it difficult 
for the Dutch and the French to procure an adequate quantity of textiles. In 1767, 
the Dutch proposed to the English that they should be assigned weavers in the 
various production centres who would then be allowed to work for them without 
hindrance. Since the English formally took the position that the Dutch, as indeed 
all other Europeans, were perfectly free to carry on their trade in the province, 
this was agreed to in principle but eventually nothing came of the proposal.! А 
Fort William public notification dated 28 April 1775 even asserted ‘that the weavers 
of the province of Bengal and Bihar should enjoy a perfect and entire liberty to 
deal with any persons whom they pleased and that no person should use force of 
any kind to oblige the weavers or other manufacturers to receive advances of 
money or to engage in contracts for the provision of clothes against their will, and 
that all persons offending against this order should suffer severe punishment’ .? 
The charade was continued in the English response dated 8 September 1785 toa 
Dutch memorandum: ‘Under your agents, they [the weavers] may work more 
freely perhaps than under our own, and you may rest assured that we shall not 
countenance the servants or gomastahs of our own Board of Trade in any attempts 
that they may make to oppress the natives who work for you and not us, or prevent 
your employment of their industry. The weaver who works for your Company 
contributes equally to pay the revenue, with the weaver who works for our own 
Board of Trade, and perhaps more so. And an extension to the sale of Bengal 
manufacture is more profitable to Great Britain than a monopoly in the purchase 
of such goods as would restrain the manufacture’.’ The truth, however, was 
otherwise and the Dutch procurement continued to suffer heavily. 

The coercive authority available to the English Company (and by extension to 
its servants engaged in trade on their private account) was used not only in respect 
of the пуа! European corporate enterprises and private European traders but also 
in relation to the Indian merchants engaged in intra-Asian trade. Apart from textiles, 
the most widespread misuse of this authority took place in the procurement of 
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and trade in opium. Soon after the take-over of Bengal, English Company servants 
stationed in Bihar established private monopolies in the drug. From 1765 onward, 
the factors at Patna decided to operate jointly and divide the profits from the ven- 
ture on the basis of each person’s status in the hierarchy. In 1773, the Company 
decided to assume monopoly rights in the drug for itself. The arrangement was 
for the Company to organise the procurement of the drug on an exclusive basis 
and then arrange for its sale to prospective traders through public auctions held at 
Calcutta. The adverse effect that this had on the trade of the rivals including the 
Dutch East India Company—its servants engaged in trade in the drug on a clandes- 
tine basis—and the Indian merchants trading with the eastern sections of the Indian 
Ocean, was quite substantial. | 

While it is true that the impact of the altered status of the English East India 
Company was felt most acutely in Bengal, the other regions of the subcontinent 
were by no means immune from it. On the Coromandel coast, for example, the 
1750s and the 1760s witnessed the acquisition by the Company of extensive land- 
revenue collection rights in key textile-producing districts in the Northem Circars 
and central Coromandel, giving it an unprecedented degree of control over the 
textile merchants and weavers in the area. The Company even demarcated looms 
on which textiles would henceforth be produced exclusively for itself. 

The situation was not very different on the west coast after the English takeover 
of the Surat castle in 1759. The Mughal notable ‘Meah Achan’ was allowed to 
continue as the Nawab but was made subordinate to the authority of the new 
English qiladar. The English also appropriated to themselves the right to mediate 
in all disputes between the local merchants and the rival European Companies. 
While the Dutch Company was formally assured both before and after the takeover 
that its right to trade in the province unhindered would in no way stand com- 
promused, the facts were different. The real whipping boys of the English in Gujarat, 
however, were the Portuguese and not the Dutch. 

The last quarter of the eighteenth century had witnessed a striking revival of 
the Portuguese Euro-Asian trade. In the preceding century, the establishment of 
the Portuguese India Company in 1628 had represented in some sense the last 
desperate attempt to make the Euro-Asian pepper trade conducted on the Crown's 
account viable. But the experiment had not been particularly successful, and as 
early as April 1633 it had been decided to dissolve the Company. The last batch 
of cargo on the account of the Company left Goa in 1634. The Crown monopoly 
of pepper was partially relaxed in 1642 with the rights of the Casa da Índia being 
confined to purchasing the pepper on arrival in Lisbon at a pre-determined price. 
But the arrangement failed to stimulate the trade to any significant extent. The 
tonnage leaving Asia for Lisbon which had stood at 13,710 tons during 1631—40 
went up during 1641—50 only to 16,030 tons. In the second half of the seventeenth 
century, it was only during 1671-80 that this figure exceeded 10,000 tons.* The 
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greater part of the eighteenth century also saw the Euro-Asian trade of the Portu- 
guese languish at a relatively low level. The closing decades of the century, 
however, witnessed a striking revival of this trade mainly because of Portuguese 
neutrality in the European wars of the period. Until the French invaded Portugal 
in 1807, and indeed until the end of the wars in 1815, Lisbon was revived as a 
major entrepót for the import of Asian goods into Europe, particularly Chinese 
tea and Indian textiles. Between 1780 and 1788, as many as 41 ships are recorded 
as having arrived at Goa from Lisbon. In a good year such as 1785, this number 
could be as many as nine.’ This growth continued in the 1790s, with particular 
emphasis on textiles procured at Surat. The arrival of the Rainha dos Anjos at 
Bombay in 1796 with several lakhs of rupees worth of capital for investment in 
Surat textiles, together with the news that the Company that had sponsored this 
trip intended to appoint a consul-general and resident at Surat, alarmed the English 
East India Company enough to enforce Bengal-like restrictions on the Portuguese 
procurement of textiles at Surat. The Nawab was persuaded to extract a penalty 
bond from the principal brokers of the city to the effect that they would not sell 
goods to anybody without his consent. At the same time, agreements were made 
with the principal manufacturers and weavers by the English Company brokers 
obliging the former to produce textiles only for them. Sepoys were deployed in 
the streets and over looms to deter the Portuguese from buying up the piece goods 
on which the Company had advanced money. When the Portuguese protested 
against such coercive measures, the Bombay Council instructed the Nawab to 
withdraw the embargo. The Commercial Board at Surat, however, defied Bombay 
and argued that the system followed by them was only ‘restrictive’ rather than 
'coercive'.$ In January 1798, the Board reported that it had been forced to use the 
Nawab’s authority to compel the khatri weavers to fulfil their engagements, as 
the contractors declared that they could do nothing without the intervention of 
government. In February 1798, the Supreme Government at Calcutta reviewed 
all the reports from Surat which it had received through Bombay and announced 
its conclusion that the Company must assume more authority.? 

No such problems, however, had to be faced by the Portuguese private merchants 
engaged in intra-Asian trade. Unlike the trade with Europe, this trade had continued 
on a reasonably vigorous basis through the seventeenth and the eighteenth cen- 
turies, though there obviously were ups and downs. A case in point is the private 
Portuguese trade from the Coromandel coast. The loss of Nagapattinam to the 
Dutch in 1658 had indeed constituted a setback to the Portuguese trade from the 
coast. But their response was to relocate themselves in large numbers at the port 
of Porto Novo to the north, which over the last quarter of the seventeenth century 
emerged as a major country-trading port. An analysis on the basis of information 
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available in the Dutch shipping lists of the ownership pattern of the ships, excluding 
Company ships and small coastal craft, that left this port between 1681-82 and 
1685—86 for various Asian destinations shows that the Portuguese were a major 
group of merchants owning ships and operating from this port. The number of 
ships departing and owned by this group was seven out of a total of 19 in 1681— 
82, six out of 14 in 1682-83, six out of 10 in 1683—84 and 1684—85, and seven 
out of 14 in 1685—86. The single most important shipowner among the Portuguese 
was one Manuel Teixeira Pinto. By far the most important port of destination for 
the Portuguese shipping from Porto Novo was Aceh, followed by Pegu, Melaka, 
Goa and Manila.’ 

Elsewhere in Asia, by far the most vibrant and prosperous group of private 
Portuguese traders was the one based at Macao. The Dutch East India Company 
records pertaining to foreign shipping movement at Batavia, for example, establish 
beyond any doubt the relative importance of Portuguese shipping from Macao in 
the pepper trade between Batavia and China. The Portuguese shipowners also 
carried substantial quantities of freight cargo belonging to English, French, Arme- 
nian and other merchants trading in the Indian Ocean/South China Sea complex.’ 
Indeed, in the 1720s, the Portuguese from Macao are known to have bought ships 
at Batavia to enhance their fleet’s total cargo capacity. At Canton, they demanded 
and received exhorbitant freight rates from Chinese merchants. The purchase of 
some of the ships by the Portuguese was made possible, it was claimed, by capital 
advanced by Cantonese merchants, some of whom had moved to Macao.’ 

With the resumption of the Dutch East India Company’s direct trade to China 
in the 1730s, the Portuguese and the Chinese merchants operating at Batavia 
faced increasing problems. This necessitated growing concentration by the Macao 
Portuguese on specific sources of supply as well as markets in the Indian Ocean. 
An analysis of the Dutch shipping lists, as well as the information available in the 
English Company records for the period 1719 to 1754, shows that Portuguese 
ships called with varying frequency at the ports of Bengal, at Madras and Nagapat- 
tinam ор the Coromandel coast, at Cochin, Tellicherry and Anjengo on the Malabar 
coast, and at Surat. Some of these ships, particularly those calling at Surat, are 
known to have in fact been owned by Asian merchants, flying the Portuguese flag 
for convenience. By farthe most important ports of call for the genuine Portuguese 
shipping were Cochin, Tellicherry and Madras. Over the period 1719 to 1754, 
Portuguese shipping called at Cochin regularly between 1723 and 1742 except in 
1733, with the number of ships each year varying between two and six. Between 
one and four of these ships were Macao-based. From the early 1740s onward, the 
main Malabar port of call was Tellicherry, with the number of ships in a year of- 
ten being as many as six and reaching the top figure of eight in 1749. This shipping 
was also dominated by that from Macao. The principal commodity carried to 


* Sanjay Subrahmanyam, ‘Staying On: The Portuguese of Southern Coromandel in the Late Seven- 
teenth Century’, The Indian Economic and Social History Review, Vol 22 (4), 1985, pp. 445-63 

* George B. Souza, The Survival of Empire: Portuguese Trade and Society in China and the 
South China Sea 1630-1754, Cambridge, 1986, pp. 128-32. 
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Malabar was Chinese sugar which was exchanged there mainly against pepper 
and sandalwood. In the case of Madras, the only years between 1719 and 1754 
when Portuguese shipping did not сай] at the port were 1734, 1741, 1747 to 1749, 
and 1754. The numbers each year, however, were generally more modest than 
those at Cochin and later Tellicherry, varying between one and five. Most of 
these ships were also Macao-based.'? The emergence in the second half of the 
eighteenth century of English private traders as major competitors in the Indian 
Ocean and the South China Sea undoubtedly affected the trade of the Macao mer- 
chants adversely. But this did not prevent them from continuing to be an important 
segment of the trading community in the region.!! Thus, a ‘list of ships and smaller 
vessels together with their cargo, weaponry and manpower aboard which arrived 
at and departed from Melaka in the year 1763’," records the arrival in the month 
of January of four Portuguese vessels, all from Macao on their way to Malabar 
with a cargo of sugar, spelter, radix China, alum and porcelain. The trip from 
Macao to Melaka had taken the four ships between 16 and 27 days. The 1780s 
also witnessed a certain amount of trade in Indian cotton and opium being carried 
on with China by the Portuguese traders, based mainly in Macao. In order to 
facilitate this trade, a Company was set up in Goa, in 1788 with 69 shareholders 
holding 200 shares collectively, each worth 2000 xerafin.s."? 

The relationship of the Portuguese trading community with fellow Asian mer- 
chants as well as with the competing European private merchants and corporate 
enterprises operating in the Indian Ocean/South China Sea complex was essentially 
one of acute rivalry often bordering on unconcealed antagonism. But at the same 
time there were important and unexpected areas of cooperation between individual 
Portuguese traders on the one hand and individual Asian and non-Portuguese 
European traders and even European corporate enterprises on the other. At times, 
of course, what began as an episode of cooperation might eventually turn into 
one of conflict. The rest of this essay examines in some detail the nitty-gritty of 
such dealings in relation to two episodes in the 1780s against the backdrop of the 
Fourth Anglo-Dutch War. We are able to follow the two episodes in such close 
detail only because their growing complexity obliged the Batavia authorities of 
the Dutch East India Company, which was involved indirectly or directly in both 
the episodes, to bring the entire correspondence together with its enclosures to. 
the attention of the Directors of the Company at Amsterdam. This correspondence 
has survived and is preserved at the Algemeen Rijksarchief, The Hague. 

The first case I will take up for discussion involved a Portuguese merchant, 
Jo&o Barreto, based at Bombay, the supercargoes of the English East India Com- 
pany at Canton, the second-in-command of the Dutch East India Company's 


9 Ibid , pp. 156-68. 

! The Dutch shipping lists for the 1760s, for example, record the continuing arrival of Macao 
shipping at Nagapattinam (See shipping list for 1764, ARA, VOC 3077, ff 1139-40 and for 1766, 
VOC 3164, ff. 607-08). ` 
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establishment at Surat, upper-merchant Abraham Josias Sluysken, and Muhammad 
Saleh Chellaby of a well-known Turkish merchant clan in Surat. The Chellabies 
had come to Surat probably from Iraq in the mid-seventeenth century. At the tum 
of the eighteenth century, the leading merchant of this clan, Muhammad Saleh 
Chellaby, was among the most important merchants of Surat. The sequence of 
events involving the four parties to the dispute was as follows.'* In March 1781, 
Sluysken hired from Chellaby a ship called Istanbul for a return trip to Canton. 
The hire charges were agreed at the figure of Rs 3,101 per month with a minimum 
liability of Rs 31,010. In the event of the ship being retained by Sluysken beyond 
a period of ten months, additional hire charges would become due pro rata. All 
expenses of equipping and provisioning the ship as well as a salary of Rs 50 per 
month together with double ration for a representative of Chellaby who was to 
travelin the ship were to be borne by Sluysken. The representative was to be pro- 
vided by Chellaby with pearls worth Rs 500 to be sold against goods at Canton on 
Chellaby's account. The cost of any repairs to the ship while in the custody of 
Sluysken was to be shared by Chellaby only to the extent of 10 per cent. In the 
event of an attack on the ship, the owner was to bear the cost of only half of the 
ammunition used in its defence. Finally, the ship was to be returned to the owner 
in the same condition in which it had been given to the freighter." 

After collecting the ship from Chellaby, Sluysken renamed it De Goede Hoop 
and dispatched it to Canton in April 1781. But before the ship could enter the 
port, it was seized by an English Company fleet under the command of one Captain 
McClary. This was a consequence of England having declared war on Holland on 
20 December 1780, over secret Dutch trade and negotiations with the American 
colonies then in revolt against England. Information regarding the outbreak of 
the Fourth Anglo-Dutch War had since reached Asia and the ship was seized as 
enemy property. The Dutch factors in Surat including Sluysken as well as those at 
the other Dutch establishments in India were placed in detention and declared 
prisoners of war. On receipt of information regarding the seizure of the ship, 
Sluysken and Chellaby entered into an understanding on 8 June 1782 with the 
following stipulations. Considering that the war might well be a prolonged one 
and the ship would in all probability be subject to damage and deterioration while 
in detention at Canton, Sluysken agreed to instruct his factors on the ship to hand 
it over to anybody named by the owner. The liability of Sluysken would be limited 
to the payment of the hire charges for the minimum period of ten months besides 
the salary of Chellaby's representative travelling on the ship, till such time as the 
ship was released by the English. In the event of Sluysken being eventually com- 
pensated by the English for the losses suffered by him, be would share the proceeds 


4 Details of this case are available in a volume entitled ‘Stukken betreffende in bet 1782 te 
Canton in China gehuurde en aan cen Engels onderdaan verkogte schip "De Goede Hoop" door 
den Ondercoopman en Secunde te Souratte Sluysken 1782-1790’, ARA, HRB 864. The volume ш 
not foliated. 

1 Agroement between Sluysken and Chellaby dated 24 March 1781 regarding the hing of the 
Istanbul by the former, ARA, HRB 864 
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with Chellaby by suitably enhancing the hire charges payable by hun. Having 
obtained Sluysken’s consent to relinquish any claim to the ship, Chellaby entered 
into an arrangement with Jodo Barreto who agreed to buy the ship from Chellaby 
for a sum of Rs 86,000 and collect it from Sluysken’s men at whatever port near 
Canton the ship happened to be berthed at. In order to facilitate the transfer, 
Sluysken agreed to the request of Chellaby to sign a sale-deed stating that the 
ship belonged to him and that he was selling it to Barreto. Sluysken also committed 
himself to compensating Chellaby suitably in the unlikely event of his factors 
aboard the ship not obeying his instructions to hand the ship over to Barreto or his 
nominee. On his side, Chellaby stated explicitly that notwithstanding the fact that 
Sluysken had stated in writing that he had received an advance payment of 
Rs 86,000 from João Barreto for the ship, Sluysken had indeed received no such 
payment and owed nothing on this account to Chellaby. Chellaby further stated 
that he had received adequate assurance regarding the payment by Barreto of the 
sum of Rs 86,000 and an additional further sum mutually agreed upon between 
them. As soon as news was received at Surat that the ship had been handed over 
to his nominee, Barreto would make the payment at Surat. All these details were 
included in an agreement signed between Sluysken and Chellaby at Surat on 22 
June 1782.!5 

On being approached for the release of the ship, the English supercargoes at 
Canton refused to oblige, making the plea that the sale of the vessel was illegal in 
as much as a Dutch national could not be permitted to sell ships or war ammunition 
to an English subject (Barreto) while the two countries were at war. A formal 
resolution to this effect was adopted by the English Commercial Council at Canton 
on 1 November 1782. On 2 January 1783, a copy of the resolution was sent to the 
Governor-General and Council at Batavia in the form of a letter of protest against 
the proposed sale of the vessel. The letter was forwarded to Van der Graaf, extra- 
ordinary member of the Batavia Council in Sri Lanka, for the observations of 
Sluysken. In his letter of 15 October 1783, Sluysken maintained that since he had 
hired the ship from Chellaby in March 1781 before news regarding the outbreak 
of the Fourth Anglo-Dutch War had reached Asia, he had done nothing illegal. 
Also at no point in time had he owned the ship and had nothing to do with its sale 
to Barreto except for lending his name to the transaction." 

The Fourth Anglo-Dutch War ended in May 1784 but the matter of De Goede 
Hoop was still pending. On 30 July 1784, the Batavia Council noted that the Eng- 
lish supercargoes at Canton had in the meantime brought the matter directly to 
the attention of the Board of Directors in Amsterdam, the Heeren XVII. In their 
letter of 12 December 1786, the Heeren XVII rebuked the Batavia Council for 
treating the matter as being beyond its jurisdiction and asked it to take appro- 
priate action. However, the only action Batavia took was to send the entire 
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correspondence pertaining to the case over to the Heeren ХУП. But the matter 
was still pending in 1788 and the final outcome of the case is not recorded.'* 

The other case on which we have a considerably greater degree of detail available 
in a manuscript volume of several hundred folios,'? pertains to the dealings in the 
1780s between a Portuguese private trader, José Ribeiro de Macedo based on the 
west coast of India and active in the trade with Southeast Asia as well as China on* 
the one hand and the Sri Lanka and Batavia establishments of the Dutch East 
India Company on the other. It is remarkable how a relationship that began on the 
most positive of notes soon evolved into one of bitter conflict with factions within 
the VOC playing distinctly partisan roles. 

In common with many other establishments of the Company, the Dutch East 
India Company establishment at Sri Lanka with its headquarters at Colombo was 
afflicted with a serious liquidity crisis in the early 1780s. Batavia had been unable 
to send the promised f. 600,000 needed there and it was getting nearly impossible 
to raise resources locally. The community of Dutch burghers on the island was 
not ifí a position to lend any more to the Company; the establishment at Malabar 
was itself in difficulty and had already approached Colombo for assistance.” On 
28 January 1783, therefore, at a secret meeting of the Colombo Council, a reso- 
lution was adopted to try and raise a sum of Rs 200,000 in the Surat market from 
Nanabhai, the second son of the renowned Bania merchant of Surat, Bhai Shah. 

Considering that the Company's own factors at Surat were under detention by 
the English East India Company ever since news regarding the outbreak of the 
Fourth Anglo-Dutch War had reached India, it was decided to raise the loan through 
José Ribeiro de Macedo who would then make the amount available to the Com- 
pany at Colombo. The Company would be willing to pay the usual 0.75 per cent 
monthly rate of interest as also stand surety for the repayment of the loan. The 
surety document would be signed by Gevernor Iman Willem Falck on behalf of 
the Company. The resolution went on to authorise Van der Graaf, extraordinary 
member of the Batavia Council at whose initiative the entire project had been 
undertaken, to tell Ribeiro that an incentive he could use to persuade Nanabhai to 
make the loan available was that if the latter were interested and made an 
appropriate request, he would be appointed the broker of the Company at Surat as 
soon as the Company's functioning was resumed there at the end of the war, in 
the vacancy caused by the death of broker Govind Ram. In case this inducement 


8 Extract from a resolution adopted by the Batavia Council on 30 July1784; Extract from a 
letter from Batavia to Surat, 10 August 1784, Extract from a letter from Batavia to Heeren XVII, 27 
October 1784; Extract from letters from Heeren XVII to Batavia, 3 November 1785 and 12 December 
1786; Extract from a letter from Batavia to Heeren XVII, 13 November 1787, Extract from the 
Batavia Council resolution of 29 January 1788. All these documents are in ARA, HRB 864 

9 The volume 1s titled ‘Kopie-verbaal betreffende de geldlening van een Portugese koopman in 
Goa aan bet Nederlandse gouvernement van Ceylon, 1785—1786’ and 1s available under ARA, 
VOC 10112. Tbe volume 1s not foliated 

Ж Secret letter from Governor Iman Willem Falck and Council at Colombo to Batavia, 7 February 
1783, ARA, VOC 10112. 
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was not found to be adequate, Nanabhai was to be further told that the Company 
would help him recover from the English Company the sum of Rs 100,000 together 
with the interest accrued on it. This amount had been given in loan by the firm of 
Bhai Shah to the VOC in March 1781. Bills of exchange negotiated against this 
sum and deposited with the firm for payment to the Company's textile suppliers 
had been confiscated by the English at the time of the takeover of the Dutch 
assets. In case the efforts to recover the sum from the English Company after the 
conclusion of peace were eventually unsuccessful, the Dutch Company would 
take over the liability of paying the firm.?! Should such extraordinarily generous 
terms nevertheless be found wanting in persuading Nanabhai to loan the sum of 
Rs 200,000 to Ribeiro, the latter was to try and raise the loan from another creditor. 
The surety document signed by Falck and given to Ribeiro was therefore to include 
a clause that its validity would not be limited to the transaction concluded with 
Nanabhai but would cover a loan raised from anyone else. Should such a creditor 
happen to be a European who preferred to be repaid in Europe, the Company 
would arrange payment in Amsterdam within six weeks of the presentation of the 
necessary claim. The rate of conversion used would be 100 Surat or Bombay 
rupees as equivalent to 135 Dutch guilders. The surety document also provided 
that should the creditor choose to be repaid in terms of goods, then he would be 
free to collect the same in Sri Lanka or Batavia. The goods that would be offered 
for purchase by him, together with their prices, were specified in the document.2 
The only requirement imposed upon Ribeiro was that he had to ensure that the 
funds reached Sri Lanka before the onset of the south-west monsoon in mid- 
April. He was offered a commission of 2.5 per cent of the sum to be raised ш loan 
as compensation for his efforts.? The proposal was approved by Batavia in their 
secret letter to Colombo dated 25 April 1783.7 

Ribeiro carried out the commission successfully and delivered Rs 200,000 to 
the Colombo factors in April 1783. He, however, did not use the surety document 
"because that might have brought him into problems with the English’. Also the 
money was raised not from Nanabhai but from a Parsi merchant of Bombay, 
Nausherwanji Manekji, at the usual rate of interest of 0.75 per cent per month. 
Colombo believed that the burden of interest payment would not have to be borne 
for a period of more than two months or so in so far as the loan could be repaid at 
Batavia in the form of goods in July.” 

Since loans could be negotiated only against adequate security, Ribeiro had 
been obliged to insure two of his ships the Esperança and the Flor de Goa together 


?! Resolution adopted at the secret meeting of the Colombo Council, 28 January 1783, ARA, 
VOC 10112. 

2 Surety dated 29 January 1783 bearing tbe signature of Iman Willem Falck and the Company 
seal in red lac, ARA, VOC 10112. 

? Resolution adopted at the secret meeting of the Colombo Council, 28 January 1783, ARA, 
VOC 10112. 

™ Secret letter from Batavia to Colombo, 25 April 1783, ARA, VOC 10112. 
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with two smaller vessels against a sum of Rs 240,000 at an unusually high premium 
and deposit the insurance letters as security with Nausherwanji Manekji. Ribeiro 
was also obliged to employ the two ships on a trip to Batavia notwithstanding the 
fact that he had been planning to send the Flor de Goa to Bengal with cargo that 
he had already bought. Ribeiro also undertook to invest one-third of the total loan 
of Rs 200,000 in goods at Batavia on the account of Nausherwanji Manekji and 
transport the goods free of freight to Bombay. Ribeiro claimed that he was also 
not entitled to any commission or reimbursement of costs in relation to this 
obligation.” 

In view of the special efforts and costs incurred in raising the loan for the VOC, 
Ribeiro requested that for a period of four to five years he be treated at par with 
burghers of Batavia and together with his nominees be exempted from the payment 
of harbour dues and other taxes there. Since Colombo was not authorised to take 
a decision in the matter, they referred it to Batavia wıth a strong recommendation 
that Ribeiro’s request be granted. They were particularly encouraged to do so, 
they pointed out, by Ribeiro’s offer to provide them with another Rs 200,000, an 
offer that had been readily accepted. This was done by giving the factors a bill of 
exchange for this amount payable at Goa forty days after sight. In addition, Ribeiro 
offered a sum of Rs 400,000-500,000 by December 1784 and collect in repayment 
goods at Batavia at prices specified in the surety document provided to him earlier 
by the Colombo factors. The loans raised by him would be at his own cost and 
risk, the only liabibty of the Company being the payment of interest at 0.75 per 
cent per month for the period between the receipt of the amount at Colombo and 
its repayment at Batavia.” 

In their letter of 22 July 1783, Batavia informed Colombo that while they were 
unable to accede to Ribeiro’s request for being treated at par with the burghers of 
Batavia for a period of four to five years, they would be willing in view of his ser- 
vices to the Company to extend to him during the current year the privileges that 
the merchants from Macao enjoyed at Batavia.” In the meantime, one of Ribeiro’s 
ships, the Esperança, had reached Batavia from Goa via Sri Lanka. At Ribeiro’s 
request, permission was granted for the ship to be repaired at the Company’s 
shipyard on the island of Onrust.» However, when the person in charge of the 
shipyard-reported that the vessel was leaking far too much and it was not entirely 
safe to have it repaired at the yard, Ribeiro was asked to divert the ship to another 
island, De Kuyper, for repairs.” . 

An important clause in the terms the factors at Colombo had offered to Ribeiro 
while requesting him to raise a loan for them was that the creditor would be en- 
titled, if he so desired, to receive repayment of the loan in the form of goods at Sri 
Lanka or Batavia. These goods as well as the prices at which they would be offered 
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were specified in detail in the surety document the factors had provided to Ribeiro. 
This was something the Colombo factors had done on their own without prior 
authorisation-from Batavia. Аз it happened, almost from the very beginning, this 
became a source of conflict between Ribeiro and Batavia, a conflict that eventually 
assumed serious proportions with other elements being introduced in it as time 
passed. 

Being himself the creditor to the Company, Ribeiro asked for the first lot of 
goods, consisting of tin and sugar, at Batavia in July 1783. On the ground that the 
Company itself needed all the tin it had in stock for the two ships it planned to 
send to China soon, the request for tin was turned down. J apanese bar copper was 
offered instead. As for sugar, Ribeiro was authorised to buy the amount asked for 
from private parties at Batavia.?! Ribeiro took up the offer in respect of the bar 
copper and was supplied with 400 piculs asked for, at the price agreed upon at 
Colombo.” The following month Ribeiro asked for spices. While his requirement 
of cloves was met in full, that of nutmeg and mace was accommodated only to the 
extent of 50 per cent.? Ribeiro then decided to write to the Batavia Council remind- 
ing it of the terms that had been offered to him at Colombo and reiterating his 
request to be treated at par with the burghers of Batavia fora period of four to five 
years. While the Council did not respond in the matter of the goods to be sold to 
: Ribeiro, it extended the period over which the privileges usually made available 
only to the merchants from Macao would be available to Ribeiro by another year, 
in respect of a maximum of two ships that he might bring on his account into 
Batavia.™ 

In a strongly-worded confidential letter to Colombo in October 1783, the 
Governor-General and Council at Batavia admonished the Governor and factors 
there for exceeding their brief, and unauthorisedly promising to Ribeiro the sale 
of goods at Batavia at pre-determined prices, a promise to which he was now 
holding the Company. If fulfilled, it even held the risk of working against the 
Company’s own trade on the west coast of India. Batavia went on to say that 
while it recognised the services rendered by Ribeiro, it did not believe his claim 
that while raising the loan for the Company, he had to insure his ships at an un- 
usually high premium or that he had been obliged to undertake to invest one-third 
of the loan in buying goods at Batavia on behalf of the creditor and to transport 
them to Bombay free of freight-charges and without being recompensed for as- 
sociated costs. But since they nevertheless felt committed to honouring a formal 
agreement, they had supplied Ribeiro with goods at prices agreed upon at Colombo. 
But it had been impossible to do зо in respect of tin because of inadequate stocks. 
The factors were directed never to enter into such an arrangement in future. 


и Ibid., 25 July 1783, ARA, VOC 10112. 
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On being thus chastised, Colombo immediately got in touch with Van Angelbeek, 
the Dutch governor of Malabar at Cochin, requesting that the processing of the 
bil of exchange for Rs 200,000 on Goa that had been given by Ribeiro to the Col- 
ombo factors, and which they had forwarded in June 1783 to Cochin for collection, 
be stopped immediately till such time as clearance for the same had been obtained 
from Batavia. In March 1784, however, Cochin reported back to Colombo that 
already before the receipt of their letter of 25 November 1783, the document had 
been sent on to one Gracias at Goa for collection. Gracias had delayed the dispatch 
of the funds pending clarification on whose account the risk on the way from Goa 
to Cochin was to be assigned. No further progress ın the matter had been made till 
Ribeiro himself came to Cochin and paid to the factors there a sum of Rs 140,000 
mostly in gold coins. The remaining amount of Rs 60,000 was settled by a bill of 
exchange issued on the house of David Scott at Bombay. The Cochin factors 
gave this bill to an Englishman locally, in settlement of the cost of the 7,000 sacks 
of saltpetre bought from him eventually to be used as ballast on the return ships 
from Colombo to Europe. The Rs 140,000 received in cash were being sent on to 
Colombo with Ribeiro.” 

Ribeiro reached Colombo with the Minerva on 29 March 1784 and presented a 
memorandum to Governor Falck and the Colombo Council on 3 April detailing 
the salient points in his dealings with the Company over the last year or so. He 
pointed out that it was Van der Graaf, the extraordinary member of the Batavia 
Council, who had approached him, as could be seen from his letter of 31 January 
1783, with an urgent request to raise a sum of Rs 200,000 for the Company and 
have 1t delivered at Colombo by 15 April 1783. Ribeiro had to put in an extraor- 
dinary amount of effort to arrange the loan ‘and I know of no other deal that has 
caused me as much inconvenience’ .* Due to unavoidable circumstances, he had 
not been able to make use of the surety document provided to him and had to 
raise the loan against his personal credit. He had not charged the Company the 
2.5 per cent commission (amounting to Rs 5,000) that he had been offered. He 
had also borne the cost of insuring the money on its way between Bombay and 
Colombo amounting to 4 per cent of the total sum. He had in addition provided a 
second loan of Rs 200,000 to the Colombo factors. His liability on that transaction 
was limited to arranging for the delivery of the amount at Goa. But he had himself 
delivered it to Van Angelbeek at Cochin again bearing the 2 per cent cost of insur- 
ance of the amount between Goa and Cochin himself. He had finally brought the 
amount in his own ship to Colombo charging the Company neither for the cost of 
transportation nor for the risk of loss of the amount on the way.” 


55 Letters from the Governor and Council at Colombo to Van Angelbeek and Council at Cochin, 
14 June 1783 and 25 November 1783, ARA, VOC 10112 

V Letter from Van Angelbeek end Council at Cochin to the Governor and Council at Colombo, 
21 March 1784, ARA, VOC 10112. 
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It was thus clear, Ribeiro claimed, that he had more than fulfilled his part of the 
deal. When he had travelled from Colombo to Batavia in 1783, therefore, he had 
full expectations that the Governor-General and Council at Batavia would honour 
their side of the bargain. On arrival at Batavia, he had put in his demand for the 
delivery of goods but he had been told that the factors at Colombo had no authority 
to enter into such a deal with him. The authorities at Batavia were, therefore, not 
obliged to honour it and that he was free to buy goods wherever he wanted. At 
this point, he had told the Batavia Council that the surety document provided to 
him, as well as the formal agreement with him, had been signed by Falck on be- 
half of the States of the United Netherlands and the Dutch East India Company. It 
was no concern of his if Falck had exceeded his brief. Under the terms of the 
agreement, Batavia was obliged to supply him goods listed in the surety document 
at prices specified there up to the value of the loan given by him to the factors at 
Colombo together with the interest on it. Ribeiro reminded the Colombo factors 
of the sacred nature of a contract which must be fulfilled in all its aspects. He 
pointed out that he had a formal right to insist on being supplied with goods at 
Batavia up to a total value of Rs 400,000 plus interest, but that in a spint of ac- 
commodation he would be satisfied if goods worth Rs 200,000 plus interest were 
made available to him there.” 

The factors at Colombo forwarded Ribeiro’s memorandum to Batavia on 9 
April 1784 with a strong recommendation that his demands be accepted. They 
also pointed out that the prices specified in the surety document in respect of the 
goods that the creditor could ask for at Batavia were not at all unfavourable to the 
Company. To take an example, it was pointed out that the price of Rs 55 per 100° 
Ibs. in the case of Japanese bar copper was but Rs 5 (or 8.33 per cent) lower than 
the sale price at Surat. Indeed, the money equivalent of the risk involved in sending 
this and other items to Surat by sea on the Company’s own account was much 
greater. The letter closed by gently warning Batavia that in case the terms of the 
contract with Ribeiro were not fulfilled at the Company’s end, the credibility of 
the Company in general and that of the establishment at Sri Lanka in particular 
would be damaged beyond repair.*! 

Batavia’s response to these pleas was contained in the Council’s resolutions of 
15, 22 and 25 June 1784. With a view to avoiding possible complications arising 
out of non-fulfilment of the obligations enjoined by the Sri Lanka agreement, it 
was decided to supply to Ribeiro tin, sugar and other goods up to a maximum 
value of Rs 200,000 plus interest, at prices specified in the surety document subject 
to the availability of stocks in the Company's warehouses. Ribeiro was also to be 
permitted to unload and sell the freight cargo that his ships, the Esperança and- 
the Minerva, had brought along provided the textiles were first brought into the 
Company's warehouse for the computation of the import duties payable and the 


* Ibid. 
*! Letter from tbe factors at Colombo to the Governor-General and Council at Batavia, 9 Арт 
1784, АКА, VOC 10112. 
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duties so computed actually paid. The Council also agreed to stock 75 cases of 
opium belonging to Ribeiro in its warehouses till such time as his ships were 
ready to depart from Batavia.“ The Council was, however, very clear that Ribeiro’s 
requests going beyond the Sri Lanka agreement would not be granted. Thus he 
was not allowed to return the sum of Rs 200,000 that had been paid to him earlier 
by the Council together with 4 per cent interest per annum by selling 75 cases of 
opium to the Company. He was also not to be favoured with the requested bill of 
exchange on the supercargoes at China to the amount of 85,000 Spanish mats to 
be paid at Batavia in cash.” 

In its meeting of 12 August 1784, the Batavia Council decided to treat the loan 
of Rs 200,000 provided by Ribeiro at Colombo in April 1783 as having been set- 
tled by the sum of Rs 200,000 reimbursed to him at Batavia. The Colombo factors 
were directed to pay the interest due on this amount for the period the money was 
at the Company’s disposal. The second loan of Rs 200,000 given at Cochin was 
to be treated as having been settled by the sale of goods to Ribeiro at Batavia. The 
interest on this amount would also be calculated and paid by the factors at Colombo 
thus closing both the transactions. The necessary instructions were sent to Colombo 
in the Council’s letter dated 10 September 1784.“ 

The following few months witnessed a dramatic change in the situation. The 
Batavia Council suddenly became increasingly accommodative of the growing 
and, in many cases, unprecedented demands of Ribeiro in a manner unthinkable 
in the past. Ribeiro had clearly been working on individual members of the Council 
and had managed to win a sufficient number over to ensure decisions favourable 
to him, at times by majority vote. 

On his return on 2 January 1785 from China, where he had gone with the 
Esperanga, Ribeiro wrote to the Batavia Council a rather strongly worded letter 
on 22 January. He deplored the fact that the Minerva had been lying at Batavia 
for a period of 131 days between 11 June and 19 October 1784 (when it would 
seem to have been used for trade within the region) waiting for the cargo of sugar 
which had not been made available and which he had now been told was unlikely 
to be made available before May next. The resultant loss to him because of the 
overstay of the Minerva necessitated the payment of compensation to him “because 
a contract could not work unless either both the parties strictly adhered to the 
terms or one of the parties causing damage to the other provided the necessary 
compensation’.** Since he was only looking for a fair settlement, he suggested 
that the Council nominate a person with whom he could thrash out the details. At 
its meeting on 28 January, the Batavia Council adopted an unusually conciliatory 
tone pointing out that it was indeed necessary to meet the obligations under the 


а Resolution of the Batavia Council, 22 June 1784, ARA, VOC 10112 

© [bid , 15, 22 and 25 June 1784, ARA, VOC 10112. 

^ Ibid., 12 August 1784, Letter from Batavia to Colombo, 10 September 1784, ARA, VOC 
10112 Note that in its later deliberations it was the Cochin loan that the Council claimed to have 
repaid to Ribeiro ш cash at Batavia 

41 Resolution of the Batavia Council, 28 January 1785, ARA, VOC 10112. 
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agreement and to satisfy Ribeiro. It was, therefore, decided to nominate an extra- 
ordinary member of the Council, Adriaan Boesses, together with the shahbandar 
and license-master of Batavia, Lamarael van Gensau, to negotiate with Ribeiro.“ 

In the course of the negotiations that lasted three or four days, Ribeiro put 
forward the following claims: (а) a sum of 23,695 Ryx Dollars (1 R.D. = Rs 1.6) 
by way of compensation for the overstay of the Minerva at Batavia at the rate of 
R.D. 225 and 32 stuivers per day for a period of 105 days; and (b) а sum of R.D. 
85,437 and 22 stuivers by way of the balance of the loan of Rs 200,000 together 
with interest until 18 October 1784 after adjusting the amount Ribeiro owed to 
the Company. These two amounts together totalled up to R.D. 109,132 and 22 
stuivers. In addition, Ribeiro wanted R.D. 250 per day towards costs in respect of 
the Esperanga starting 31 January 1785 until the time it got its full cargo of sugar 
from the Company. On top of all this, he also wanted an interest payment at the 
rate of 0.75 per cent per month on the entire amount due to him." 

In an unprecedented decision, the Council admitted the claim of R.D. 23,695 in 
respect of the Minerva in full. It also admitted the claim of R.D. 250 per day in 
respect of the Esperança modifying it only to the extent that the starting date of 
the claim would be 1 March rather than 31 January 1785. Ribeiro was also asked 
to see if he could reduce the daily cost of the upkeep of the ship from R.D. 250 by 
cutting down the size of the personnel etc. Finally, the claim of R.D. 85,437 and 
22 stuivers in respect of the balance of the loan of Rs 200,000 plus interest was 
also admitted to be settled by the supply of the necessary amount of sugar. 

When Ribeiro expressed dissatisfaction even with this extraordinarily generous 
offer, the two negotiators were further authorised to inform him that he would 
also be allowed to buy sugar in the year 1786 at his option either from private 
suppliers or from the Company which would supply him at the price cbarged 
from other foreign merchants in 1785.” 

The Batavia Council resolution of 8 March 1785 further approved the sale of 
another lot of 2,000 piculs of tin to Ribeiro at the specified price of R.D. 18 per 
picul. It also approved the payment of interest at the rate of 0.75 per cent per 
month on Ribeiro's total claim of R.D. 109,132 and 22 stuivers for the period 
starting 18 October 1784. The date of the start of the payment of the daily cost of 
R.D. 250 in respect of the Esperanga was also advanced to 1 February 1785. 
Finally, starting 1 April 1785, Ribeiro would also be entitled to a daily payment 
of R.D. 220 in respect of the Bellona, a ship that he had brought from China. 
These unusually extravagant terms clearly owed their origin to Ribeiro's friends 
in the Batavia Council, though in an effort to put a cloak of legitimacy on them, 
the factors at Colombo were sharply rebuked by the Council for having put the 


^ Ibid., 28 January 1785, ARA, VOC 10112. 
© Ibid , 8 February 1785, ARA, VOC 10112. 
* [bid., 8 February 1785, ARA, VOC 10112 
” Ibid , 11 February 1785, ARA, VOC 10112. 
> Ibid., 8 March 1785, ARA, VOC 10112. 
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Company in a position where it had become necessary to make all these concessions 
available to Ribeiro.?! 

In April 1785, Ribeiro approached the Batavia Council] yet again, this time 
asking for the daily costs of the Luiza that his factors in Malabar had sent to 
Batavia to collect the cargo that might be lying ready there. On the grounds that 
the Esperanga and the Bellona were quite adequate to transport any cargo that 
might be provided to Ribeiro in accordance with the Colombo contract, this request, 
however, was turned down. Also in order to minimise the costs on account of the 
continued stay of the Esperança and the Bellona, it was decided to sell a part of 
the sugar cargo recently received at Batavia to Ribeiro notwithstanding the fact 
that it was otherwise needed for the Japan trade. The Council’s decision not to 
reimburse Ribeiro for the daily costs of the Luiza was reiterated in its resolutions 
of б, 13 and 24 May 1785.7 

Ribeiro’s response to the somewhat modified attitude of the Batavia Council 
was to become even more aggressive and unreasonable in his demands going to 
the extent of threatening legal action against the Company in the event of non- 
fulfilment of his financial claims. In a memorandum presented to the Council on 
30 September,1785, Ribeiro submitted a detailed itemised account of what he 
claimed the Company owed him. This claim consisted of two parts, the first for a 
sum of R.D. 193,253 and 45 stuivers and the second for R.D. 65,821 and 30 
stuivers. The first claim covered the two loans of R.D. 125,000 (Rs 200,000) each 
provided by Ribeiro in April 1783 at Colombo and in June 1783 in the form of a 
bill of exchange on Goa respectively and the interest thereon at the rate of 0.75 
per cent per month. The amount of compensation due in respect of the overstay of 
the Minerva, the Esperança, and the Bellona was then added to this amount. The 
final figure of R.D. 193,253 and 45 stuivers was reached by deducting from the 
amount so calculated the value of the goods supplied by the Company to Ribeiro 
at Batavia on three occasions. At the price specified in the surety document, 
Ribeiro’s claim would translate into 42,945 piculs and 14 Ibs. of powder-sugar to 
be supplied by the Company.? 

The other part of the claim amounting to R.D. 65,821 and 30 stuivers included 
items such as 2.5 per cent commission on the first loan of R.D. 125,000, a sum of 
R.D. 6,250 in respect of the transportation of the second loan of R.D. 125,000 
from Goa to Cochin and then on to Colombo, and interest on both these amounts 
calculated at 0.75 per cent per month. Next was an item of R.D. 19,800 on account 
of Ribeiro's expenses at Batavia during his forced stay there over a period of nine 
months. But probably the most curious of all was an item of R.D. 43,650 including 
an interest component of R.D. 3,650 on account of the loss allegedly suffered by 


‘| Letter from the Governor-General and Council at Batavia to the factors at Colombo, 5 April 
1785, ARA, VOC 10112. К 

? Resolution of the Batavia Council, 24 April 6, 13 and 24 Мау 1785, АВА, VOC 10112. 

3 Memorandum submitted by Ribeiro to the Batavia Council, 30 September 1785, ARA, VOC 
10112. 
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Ribeiro on the sale value of the cargo loaded on the Minerva because of its overstay 
at Batavia. 

It is not surprising that on the receipt of this claim, the Batavia Council felt 
utterly outraged describing it as ‘unheard of and captious’. The Council was parti- 
cularly concerned that Ribeiro had not taken into account the sum of Rs 200,000 
(R.D. 125,000) given to him on 10 September 1783 at Batavia on behalf of the 
Company by Adriaan Boesses, the extraordinary member of the Batavia Council, 
in repayment of the principal amount of the loan provided by Ribeiro at Cochin. 
The shahbandar of Batavia, N. Lacle, was therefore summoned to the Batavia 
Council meeting of 4 October 1785 and asked to check this particular detail with 

- Ribeiro. On being contacted, Ribeiro admitted that the amount had indeed been 
paid to him but that he had not taken it into account because he did not accept the 
Company version that he was not entitled to get goods at Batavia against the 
Cochin loan in the same manner as against the earlier one made available by him 
at Colombo. He agreed that he indeed owed this amount to the Company together 
with interest starting 10 September 1783 provided the Company was willing to 
meet his overall claims on it.” 

Atthe time of filing his claim with the Batavia Council, José Ribeiro de Macedo 
had threatened the Council that in the event of his claim not being met, he would 
initiate legal action against the Company. It was in this context that the Council 
resolved to put all papers pertaining to this affair together and send them in a 
separate volume to the Heeren XVII for information and use if and when necessary. 
That is how the large volume enabling us to follow this fascinating case in such 
great detail came into being. It is, however, not clear whether the threatened process 
against the Company was 1n fact initiated by Ribeiro or indeed how the case was 
eventually settled. 

To conclude, the two cases discussed in this paper provide important information 
on the mechanics of trade in the Indian Ocean-South China Sea complex in the 
late eighteenth century. The deal between Chellaby and Sluysken provides insights 
into the whole question of the use of hired vessels in trade in the region. The se- 
cond case discussed in the paper draws attention to a number of intriguing issues. 
The first of these was the offer of unprecedentedly generous terms without prior 
clearance from Batavia by the Colombo factors of the Dutch East India Company 
to José Ribeiro, a private Portuguese trader, to mediate in raising a loan in the 
Surat market. The deal between Ribeiro and the Surat creditor, Nausherwanji 
Manekji, was also highly unusual in so far as it obliged the former to invest one- 
third of the total loan in goods at Batavia on the latter's account and transport 
them free of cost to Bombay. Finally, the case draws attention to the functioning 
of the Batavia Council and the way in which its members could be influenced 
ostensibly through money power. 


* Ibid. — 4 
5 Letter from Shahbandar М. Lacle to the Batavia Council, 6 October 1785, ARA, VOC 10112; 
Resolution of the Batavia Council, 18 October 1785, ARA, VOC 10112. 
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In London on 22 February 1848, Lord Campbell, head of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, issued a judgement in a case on appeal from the Supreme 
Court of Bombay. In this decision he held that a business contract entered into in 
India was indeed valid, contrary to the Bombay court’s earlier decision. Therefore 
the plaintiff, Ramlal Thakursidas, a banker and trader of the city of Mathura in 
North India, was entitled to collect large sums and accumulated interest from a 
speculative contract entered into by the defendant, Sujanmal Dhondmal. At issue 
was the average sale price for a chest of ‘provision’ or export opium at the first 
official Indian Government sale in 1846—47. This judgement thereby assured a 
favorable settlement for the plaintiff in approximately another one hündred similar 
suits that he had filed in India on the same cause. 

As Erskine Perry, one of the Bombay justices sitting on this and associated 
suits, later wrote: 'It has been a practice, for many years past, with the wealthy 
native merchants of India, to speculate on the price which the opium to be sold by 
Government, at their first periodical sale of the season, would produce'.! Each 
year two dominant syndicates formed—one betting on a higher price per chest 
and one betting on a lower price. Determined to recoup after suffering large losses 
in earlier years, Ramlal Thakursidas headed the “Tejiwallahs’ or high price syndi- 
cate in 1846. When on 26 August Government published its intention to auction 
1,690 chests of Patna opium on 23 November, Ramlal's syndicate began offering 
contracts (‘time bargains’) through his agents in tbe major Indian commercial 
centres. His first contracts began at Rs 1,386 per chest and eventually reached 
Rs 1,775. Since the market price of Patna opium had previously fluctuated between 
Rs 1,275 and Rs 1,400, the syndicate's contracts found ready buyers among the 


1 Erskine Perry (and Bombay [Presidency] Supreme Court), Cases illustrative of oriental life, 
decided т Н.М. Supreme Court of Bombay, [and] the application of English law to India, repnnt, 
New Delhi, 1988, p. 175. I am indebted to Richard Lariviere for supplying me with this set of 
cases 
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low price group (*Mundiwallahs'). Under the terms of these verbal contracts, аз 
recorded by an independent broker, if the average price per chest reached (or 
exceeded) the level specified, the buyers would be obliged to pay a stipulated 
amount. If the average price did not reach the level specified, the sellers would 
have to pay. The sum at risk was usually the difference between the current price 
per chest and that forecast by the seller multiplied by the numbers of chests stated 
in the contract. Either party was free to try and репе the selling price of a 
chest of opium by any means possible.? 

As the time for the auction grew near, Ramlal announced openly that in order 
to win his time bargains, his group would bid the price of the chests up to Rs 
1,800, that is Rs 400 to Rs 500 above their established market value. This bold 
move aroused great public interest:? 


The consternation which this news excited amongst all the commercial cities 
of India will be well remembered by the inhabitants of India at that period, and ` 
of Bombay, particularly; when the news of the auction sale from Calcutta was 
expected, nearly all the population was on the qui vive for the arrival of the 
expresses with the intelligence, and the excitement pervaded all circles. 


At a total cost of approximately Rs 700,000 to Rs 800,000 (£70,000) for the 
1,690 chests, the expense of this maneuver suggests the total value of the sums in 
play. When the low-price contract holders realised that Ramlal might have enough 
funds to make good on his promise, they devised a strategy to disrupt the auction 
sale. As the proceedings began on 30 November, they slowly bid up the price of 
the first chest of opium to Rs 150,000 without any break in the bidding. Finally at 
midnight, the defeated auctioneer suspended the sale. (That interrupted auction 
sale formed one of the arguments by the defendants in the later suits that their 
contracts were no longer valid). 

At this point Ramlal offered to buy the entire lot of government opium at Rs 
1,800 per chest at a total price of Rs 3,042,000 million (£300,000). The government 
refused this offer and scheduled a new auction for 7 December 1846. In the interim 
Ramlal paid the French Consul in Calcutta Rs 30,000 to induce him to claim a 
little-used French treaty privilege. The French monarch was entitled to request a 
reserve pool of up to 300 chests of opium each year to be set aside for purchase. 
By making this request, the French Consul thereby reduced the auction pool to 
1,390 chests with a corresponding reduction in the syndicate's costs. At the 


2 The actual terms of the contract are somewhat unclear. Bakhala (note 8) says, ‘Gambling on 
the opium sale price at the auctions also raised the bidding price. The common practice of gambling 
was done in the following manner: two patties made a guess of the highest, lowest, and average 
auction price at which the opium lots would be sold in the forthcoming pablic sale. They promised 
to pay each other the difference between their stated price and the actual price at which opium was 
sold within an agreed set penod’, pp. 156-57 He also mentions speculation by smaller dealers 
who bid on lots of chests and sold their claims to larger dealers within the ых days allowed for 
payment and acceptance of the successful bid 
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7 December auction, Ramlal and his agents bid successfully for nearly all the 
chests sold at an average price of Rs 1,793 per chest. His agent paid the government 
nearly Rs 2.4 million for the lot.* When he tried to claim his winnings, the contract 
buyers balked and refused to pay. The winners immediately filed suit in the Bombay 
courts to force payment. 

Ramlal Thakursidas’s victory on appeal was exquisitely timed. A recently passed 
Act of Queen Victoria known as the ‘Stock-Jobbing Acts’ made illegal precisely 
these kinds of speculative or wagering types of time contracts in England. The 
Privy Council decision pointed out that this did not affect the Indian Empire where 
a more favourable view of such contracts prevailed under English common law 
provisions. After this judgement, the Governor General’s Legislative Council at 
Calcutta on 10 October 1848 hastily passed a similar act for the Indian dominion. 

What do we make of this episode? Is it simply an entertaining curio, one of 
those ‘Cases Illustrative of Oriental Life’ described by Judge Erskine Perry in his 
reminiscences after retirement that reflect the strange/doings of the ‘natives’ of 
India? Not at all. These ‘opium cases’ as they were called involved weighty matters. 
Simply for an Indian suit to make its tortuous way on appeals to the Privy Council 
was a measure of its importance. Between 1834, when the Judicial Committee 
was restructured and professionalised, and 1858, when the East India Company 
dissolved, on average no more than ten cases per year from India reached the 
Privy Council. While most of these related to property successions or titles of 
Indian Princes or large zamindars, a growing number concerned financial issues. 

For it to be successfully argued by well-known British law firms and treated 
with the utmost seriousness by the Judicial Committee suggests that more than 
the speculative peccadilloes of Indian traders was at issue. Big money was at 
stake—somewhere between Rs 10 to Rs 20 million (£1 to £2 million). Interest in 
the case was not confined to Indian trading firms. In his final successful auction 
run, Ramlal employed four Calcutta firms, one clearly British, to make the bid 
(Macintyre and Company, Oswald, Seal and Company, Luckmeechund Radakissen 
and Mutty Lall Seal). 

As this essay seeks to show, these cases symbolise the immense importance of 
opium for the Indian economy, the Indian Empire and, ultimately for the global 
economy of the nineteenth century. Much scholarly attention has been directed at 
the opium trade to China. The Chinese attempts to control this trade in the face 
of British violent intervention and continuing pressure are not an especially 


“A Mr Pereira, acting as an agent for parties in China, ‘had orders to buy, and was unlimited as 
to price’. He paid Rs 1,750 for 75 chests and would have gone to Rs 2,000 per chest. The remaining 
1,315 chests, went to the syndicate for a total of Rz 2.357,795. Perry, Cases, pp. 208—09. 

РА Howell, The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 1833—1876, Its Origins, Structure, 
and Development, Cambndge, 1979, p 112 

* The older scholarly monographs on this trade include David Edward Owen, British Opium 
Policy in China and India, New Haven and London, 1934, and Michael Greenberg, British Trade 
and the Opening of China, 1800-42, Cambridge, 1969, and W. E. Cheong, Mandanns and 
Merchants: Jardine, Matheson, & Co., A China Agency of the Eurly Nineteenth Century. London, 
1979. More recently, Tan Chung, China and the Brave New World: A Study of the Ongins of the 
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appealing aspect of recent world history. The late nineteenth anti-opium movement 
shows many parallels with other international reform movements of the nineteenth 
century. The eventual success of the anti-opium movement to be found in the 
Hague Convention and subsequent international conventions 1s a complex and a 
more attractive story—even though the twentieth century outcome of that crusade 
has created new problems for many societies. Anti-opium sentiments and agitation 
informed nationalist resistance movements to colonial rule and European 
domination in Ásia.' 

Other than to point out the pecuniary interest of the Indian government in the 
drug trade, however, the profits and pervasive economic effect of the opium trade 
upon colonial India have not been as well understood. Proceeds from this trade 
benefited the Indian economy and some groups in the society more broadly than 
is generally recognised. I argue that opium was one of the primary export products 
of colonial India that rose steadily in value and volume until the late nineteenth 
century. Opium, moreover, was a high profit margin product. For example, in 
1880—81, the Indian government calculated the net cost for the raw opium required 
to produce one export chest at Rs 370. The average price brought that year in the 
auction sales at Calcutta was Rs 1,362.’ In other words there was a substantial 
differential between payments to the peasant cultivators and the sale price in India 
before export. In direct and indirect ways, large opium profit margins stimulated 
„Ше Indian economy. 

The price paid by the ultimate consumer in China, Southeast Asia or elsewhere 
was considerably higher. Opium was not subject to the volatile swings in price 
that usually accompanied commodities produced for export. The Government of 
India maintained reserve stocks of opium chests and tried to smooth out swings 
in the market for Bengal opium. The demand for smoking opium, by those who 
had become addicted to it, grew steadily—in large measure a response to avail- 
ability. The Chinese addiction to opium conferred economic benefits on Indians 
as well as British alike. 

South Asian historians are just beginning to address the complexities of the 
opium industry in India.! Thus far, no historian has written a monograph that 
takes a long-term perspective on the opium industry from the Indian perspective. 
More surprising is that no scholars have published long-term data series for Indian 


Opium War (1840—42). Durham, Tan Chung. "The Brtain-China-India Trade Triangle (1771—1840)', 
1978, The Indian Economic and Social History Review, 11 (1974). 
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opium that could be analysed and, if necessary, amplified and corrected. The data 
is available. Since the days of Warren Hastings, opium’s large contributions to 
the annual revenues made compilation of opium statistics a preoccupation of suc- 
cessive Indian governments. Long runs of quantitative data are readily available 
in the Sessional Papers of the House of Commons and in published reports of the 
Government of India. Therefore, one of the purposes of this essay is to begin the 
task of assembling and displaying long-term data sets that illustrate opium’ $ signal 
importance to the Indian colonial economy and society.’ 

From the days of the early East India Company government in eighteenth 
century Bengal until the end of the Raj, opium revenues ranked in importance 
just behind land revenue and salt monopoly. Opium regularly generated more 
funds than excise, customs and stamps, or (after 1890) the income tax. The larger 
portion of the opium revenues came from the sale of processed opium balls, packed 
in wooden chests, that were sold (as we have learned) at multiple public auction 
sales every year in Calcutta. State-licensed peasant cultivators in a relatively small 
area in the eastern Gangetic plain grew poppies for a fixed price for the government. 
Every year Opium Agents from the Opium Department purchased raw opium 
from the growers and processed it at Ghazipur and Benares, two state-run factories 
in Bihar and Bengal respectively.!° i 

The official monopoly in Bengal dates back to the late eighteenth сепшгу.!! In 
1775, after nearly two decades of British rule, Warren Hastings yielded to com- 
plaints about the arrogant monopolising tactics employed by East India Company 
merchants trading in export opium and declared a Company monopoly over the 
production and sale of opium in Bengal. Under this system the only legal opium 
cultivation was by Company approved peasant-cultivators. English entrepre- 
neurs obtained contracts to provide specified amounts of opium to the Company 
each year, for export sale in Calcutta to private merchants. Continuing protests 
about maltreatment of the opium cultivators by the contractors and their agents 
led to measures taken by Cornwallis, the Governor General, who in 1789 fixed 
prices to be paid to the cultivators by the contractors and reaffirmed their right to 
reject poppy cultivation. Finally in 1797 the East India Company established an 
opium agency with paid employees to manage the opium monopoly. The Opium 
Department and state monopoly in British India continued largely unchanged 
until 1947. 


? After starting this paper, I learned of a presentation by a Japanese scholar at the annual meeting 
of the Association of Asian Stadies in Boston in March 1999 that presented a long-term data senes. 
I have since been, 1n touch with Sayako Kanda who has sent me a copy of her paper "The Indian 
Opium Trade’. She is involved in а larger, cooperative project aimed at delineating commodity 
flows ш Asia for this period Most of her data concerns imports of opium into China from India. 
Our tables and charts do not directly overlap. One chart shows exports from Bengal for the nineteenth 
century and another shows total Indian exports to China The trends and amounts agree with the 
data that I have generated. I look forward to further cooperation with Sayako Kanda 

9 See Richards, ‘Indian Empire’, for a full discussion of these systems. 
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The official opium revenues also reflected returns from the export of ‘Malwa’ 
opium through Bombay in western India. Although poppy cultivation was illegal 
in most of British India, cultivators in the western Indian princely states continued 
to produce opium. By 1831 the East India Company had devised a workable fee 
system to permit private production and sale of Malwa opium. Malwa opium 
chests could only be shipped from Bombay to the world market. Every chest ex- 
ported from Bombay paid a ‘pass fee’ that began at Rs 125 and rose to Rs 600 by 
the end of the century. The Government carefully calculated the fee to make sure 
that it was low enough to prevent exporters from taking the longer route through 
Portuguese Daman or from Karachi before the conquest of Sind." 

Paradoxically, despite its role as a producer under British rule the Indian sub- 
continent did not suffer the ravages of addiction to opium smoking that so de- 
vastated China and the Southeast Asian countries. Its British colonial rulers were 
never eager to develop the Indian market—even with a population of nearly 300 
million in 1900. In India, Burma, and Sri Lanka, the British so managed opium 
with a limited excise system that they circumscribed domestic use of the drug. 
Certainly the preconditons for widespread addiction already existed. Indian society 

-had long tolerated substantial use of opium taken by means of pills, drinks and 
other forms of ingestion for mood-enhancing purposes or for tolerance of discom- 
fort and pain. For many groups in India, opium consumption was far less noxious 
and damaging than the use of alcohol. Had opium been as plentifully available as 
it became in China and had highly visible social groups taken up smoking, the 
results might have been altogether different. But for the Indian consumer, opium 
remained relatively scarce and expensive whether legally or illegally acquired." 

The two numbers conventionally used in referring to the opium trade include 
the annual record of official monies received and the numbers of chests exported. 
This data was recorded with scrupulous care by successive Indian governments. 
I have compiled annual official opium revenues for 145 years.'* From 1789-90, 


2 See Farooqui, Smuggling as Subversion, for the rise of the Malwa system. 

п This is a rich topic to be investigated 

и My sources for the tables and charts include Statistics of British India, that includes а detailed 
section on opium ш each issue with retrospective data I have used ‘Finance and Revenue’ Part IV 
(b) for 1911-12, рр 33—60. Sequential volumes of Statistical Abstract for British India, contain 
basic opium data in each issue. The first issue, published in 1867, supplies retrospective data back 
to 1840. (Table 7, p. 5) These volumes are reproduced in the Sessional Papers of the House of 
Commons if they are not available any other way. I have also consulted various reports submitted 
to the House of Commons on opium including the 1895 Royal Commussion that 1s much cited For 
early data, Franklin Bakhala's 1985 University of London dissertation, ‘Indian Opium and tbe 
Sino-Indian Trade Relations 1801-1858’ is invaluable. I have used his Table 43 ‘Statement of the 
value of bullion import from China into India on private accounts, i.e.. 1801/02 to 1857/58", р. 319 
for my own Table 3 and accompanying chart. Also Cheong, Mandarins and Merchants, р. 53. 
I have converted pounds sterling figures in many of these sources to rupees at Rs 10 or 2 shillings 
per rupee. The latter was the official rate of exchange until the end of the nineteenth century when 
и became Rs 15. Obviously any official data series like those I have used are not without errors and 
omissions. I believe that the Oprum Department and Customs Departments of British India were 
reasonably scrupulous about keeping these records. I have seen no reference to official biases that 
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when Comwallis first reformed the contract system, to 1934—35, just before World 
War Two, opium and the Indian Empire marched together, as shown in Chart 1, 
‘Average Annual Opium Revenues by Decades’, which depicts the enduring im- 
portance and long-term stability of opium revenues for the colonial state. There is 
a pronounced pattern of growth, peaking in the 1890s and declining slowly there- 
after until opium exports end in 1936. (These are figures as yet unadjusted for 
changes in the value of the pound over this prolonged period.) Official revenue 
returns came primarily from either profits or fees on opium exports with only a 
small percentage derived from domestic sales of excise opium to provincial govern- 
ments included in the totals." As shown in Chart 1, the average government returns 
rose from Rs 17.2 million per year in the 1830s, to Rs 50.3 million in the 1850s, 
and peaked at Rs 93.5 million in the 1880s. This was an extraordinary amount of 
money to be generated by a relatively small body of perhaps two million cultivators 
working less than 2 per cent of the cultivated land in India.!9 

Chart 2 demonstrates the continuing importance of opium revenues for the 
Indian budget. Returns from opium measured as a proportion of land revenue, the 
largest and most broad-based tax, went from 8 per cent in the 1790s to 43 per cent 
in the 1870s anc 1880s before they dropped steadily to 4 per cent in the 1930s. 
Measured against total Indian government revenues opium had a slightly different 
trajectory. The percentage rose from 4 per cent in the 1790s to plateau in the 
period 1850 to 1880 at 16 per cent or over. As new sources of government revenue, 
appeared in a growing economy after 1880, opium's importance dwindled both 
absolutely and relatively. In the 1910—19 period the percentage had dropped back 
to its lowest point since the early nineteenth century. 

Officials also tracked the annual quantities of opium exported from Calcutta 
under the monopoly and from Bombay under the pass system. Not surprisingly 
the long-term trend 1s similar, but not identical, to that of the opium revenues. 
The chart understates total Indian opium exports in the early period 1789—90 to 
1828—29 because it does not include shipments of Malwa opium from west coast 
ports. Opium exported reaches truly remarkable heights in the last half of the 
nineteenth century. In the 1870s and 1880s an average of over ninety thousand 


would contaminate the records unduly. My guess ıs that early in the century there was а 20 per cent 
margin of error and perhaps a 10 per cent margin later. Obviously the near-certainty of some smug- 
gling makes the official figures a floor rather than a ceiling for quantities shipped and monies 
earned by India. 

11 For complete accuracy the official opium revenue figures should be adjusted downward 
somewhat to reflect nominal cost-pnce sales to the provincial government of several thousand 
chests of opium packed explicitly for excise, or domestic consumption. The latter were sold at а 
monopoly price and the revenues calculated from those sales put into the excise revenue category 
However, the opium revenues presented publicly and used when considering opium issues were 
these and therefore I have not adjusted them Г plan to generate these data in the future The British 
also accounted for the costs of collection and production in their records. I have been more concerned 
with the overall revenues generated and not the net revenues | can calculate these and will do so 

'* Richards, ‘Indian Empire’, рр. 79-80. 
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Decennial Average Opium Revenues in Thousands of Rupees 
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- Chart 3 
Decennial Averages of Opium Chests Exported, 1788-90 to 1934-35 
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Table 1.1 
Opinm Exports and Revenues, 1789-90 to 1838-39 (000 s Rupees) 
Total 
Opium Tot. Opium Tot Total Land %Op.to Revenues % Op. to 

Years Chests Revenue Revenue Land Rev India Total Rev. 
1789—90 2,467 1,438 п/а n/a 
1790—91 2,839 1,570 n/a . п/а 
1791-92 3,224 1,693 п/а п/а 
1792-93 2,984 2,928 39,134 7 82,256 4 
1793-94 3,860 3,050 40,481 8 82,768 4 
1794-95 4,650 3,549 41,971 8 80,262 4 
1795—96 6,020 1,893 41,240 5 78,661 2 
1796—97 6,564 1,800 40,589 4 80,162 2 
1797—98 4,172 2,380 38,693 6 80,599 3 
1798—99 4,054 2,103 39,664 5 86,520 2 
Decenntal Average 4,083 2,240 40,253 6 81.604 3 
1799—00 4,570 3,720 41,281 9 93,767 4 
1800-01 3,947 3,725 42,217 9 104,851 4 
1801-02 3,292 3,677 44,468 8 121.636 3 
1802-03 2,846 5,347 42,969 - 12 134,645 4 
1803—04 3,159 4,632 - 44,801 10 132,714 3 
1804-05 3,836 7,258 46,040 16 144,944 5 
1805—06 4,126 6,900 48.804 14 154,034 4 
1806—07 4,538 4,801 46,487 10 145,357 3 
1807-08 4.208 8,015 51,860 15 156,699 5 
1808—09 4,560 5,950 53,358 11 155,251 4 
Decennial Average — 3,908 5,402 46,229 12 134,390 4 
1809-10 4,968 8,223 52,869 16 164,644 5 
1810-11 4,891 9,360 48,042 19 166,792 6 
1811-12 4,966 9,247 47,795 19 166,056 6 
1812-13 4,769 7,299 48,910 15 164,598 4 
1813-14 3,672 9,641 46,042 21 172,287 6 
1814-15 4,230 11,036 117,493 9 172,312 6 
1815-16 4,318 10,513 116,439 9 172,682 6 
1816-17 3,685 9,417 121,999 8 180,101 5 
1817-18 3,552 8,736 123,636 7 183,053 5 
1818—19 3,706 8,306 134,906 6 193,920 4 
Decennial Average — 4,276 9,178 85,813 13 173,644 5 
1819—20 3,995 7,998 130,340 6 191,725 4 
1820-21 3,005 14,364 136,962 10 212,920 7 
1821-22 3,920 15,073 137,292 11 217,533 7 
1822-23 3,360 26,523 135,828 20 231,209 11 
1823—24 5,390 13,821 135,594 10 212,386 7 
1824-25 3,810 15,618 130,554 12 207,052 8 
1825—26 6,570 9,399 137,395 7 210,970 4 
1826-27 6,048 17,153 138,985 12 233.278 7 
1827-28 4,761 26,618 137,547 19 228.192 12 
1828-29 8,378 19,319 137,521 14 228,643 8 
Decennial Average 4,924 16,589 135,802 12 217,391 8 
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Total 
Opium Tot Opium Tot. Total Land * Op to Revenues % Op. to 
Years Chests Revenue Revenue Land Rev. | India Total Rev 
1829-30 9,878 17,704 133,051 13 216,952 8- 
1830-31 11,726 15,539 133,386 12 220,193 7 
1831-32 18,186 14,243 115,903 12 183,172 8 
1832-33 16,083 16,300 114,819 14 184,779 9 
1833—34 22,785 14,770 114,442 13 182,674 8 
1834—35 17,862 13,400 120,537 11 268,566 5 
1835—36 14,807 19,942 125,398 16 201,481 10 
1836—37 33,617 21,515 130,577 16 209,991 10 
1837—38 29,680 22,812 126,717 18 208,588 11 
1838—39 - 35,574 16,429 wa п/а 
Decennial Average 21,000 17,266 123,870 14 208,489 8 
50-Year Average 7,638 10,135 86,393 11 163,104 6 
Table 12 
Optum Exports and Revenues, 1839—40 to 1888-89 (000% Rupees) 
Total 
Оршт Tot Opium Tot. Total Land %Op.to Revenues % Op. to 
Years Chests Revenue Revenue Land Rev. India Total Rev. 
1839-40 19,788 7,843 122.740 6 201,240 4 
1840-41 30,825 14,305 123.138 12 208,511 7 
1841-42 . 30,110 15,996 121,546 13 218,378 7 
1842-43 38,157 20,877 133,229 16 226,165 9 
1843-44 38,836 26,388 132,289 20 235,866 11 
1844—45 40,968 28,488 132,241 22 236,662 12 
1845—46 45,771 35,780 133,865 27 242,706 15 
1846—47 47,883 36,782 139,957 26 260,847 14 
1847—48 30,074 27,351 144,373 19 249,083 11 
1848—49 49,263 39,131 142,743 27 253,964 15 
Decennial Average 37,167 25,294 132,612 19 233,342 11 
1849-50 47,509 44,973 152,487 29 275,223 16 
4850-51 48,030 37,953 153,824 25 276,254 14 
1851-52 56,090 42,598 153,917 28 278,322 15 
1852-53 56,413 50,882 153,653 33 286,091 18 
1853-54 60,055 47,772 158,386 30 282,775 17 
1854—55 69,910 47,104 164,190 29 291,331 16 
1855—56 70,606 51,960 171,100 30 301,875 17 
1856—57 72,385 50,024 177,222 28 316,910 16 
1857—58 74,966 68,642 153,179 45 317,068 22 
1858—59 75,822 61,463 181,237 34 360,608 17 
Decennial Average 63,178 50,337 161,919 31 298,646 17 
1859-60 58,681 58,878 187,574 31 397,058 15 
1860-61 63,490 66,768 185,090 36 429,032 16 
1861-62 65,363 63,593 196,847 32 438,295 15 
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(Table 1.2 contd) 
Total 

Opium Tot Opium То. Total Land %Op.to Revenues % Op to 
Years Chests Revenue Revenue Land Rev. India Total Rev. 
1862-63 82,216 80,555 195,701 41 451,438 18 
1863—64 70,839 68,320 203,034 34 446,130 15 
1864—65 84,492 73,614 200,951 37 476,529 15 
1865—66 88,439 85,183 204,739 42 489,352 17 
1866—67 74,855 68,023 191,364 36 421,224 16 
1867—68 87,139 89,222 199,866 45 485,344 18 
1868—69 74,955 84,514 199,262 42 492,627 17 
Decennial Average 75,047 73,867 196,443 38 452,703 16 
1869-70 88,683 79,516 210,880 38 509,011 16 
1870-71 85,518 80,455 206,228 39 514,137 16 
1871-72 93,364 92,539 205,203 45 501,102 18 
1872-73 82,908 86,847 213,487 41 502,195 17 
1873—74 88,726 83,249 210,379 40 495,983 17 
1874—75 94,746 85,566 212,968 40 505,702 17 
1875—76 88,350 84,714 215,405 39 580,110 15 
1876-77 96,870 91,225 198,915 46 589,118 15 
1877-78 82,280 91,827 198,911 46 585,849 16 
1878—79 91,200 93,994 223,239 42 618,737 15 
Decennial A 89 86,993 209,562 42 540,194 16 
1879-80 105,507 103,192 218,612 47 650,653 16 
1880-81 92,190 104,801 211,130 50 687,328 15 
1881-82 89,338 98,624 219,480 45 736,348 13 
1882-83 91,798 94,996 218,760 43 751,446 13 
1883—84 91,963 95,565 223,619 43 701,252 14 
1884—85 86,578 88,165 218,322 40 717,274 12 
1885—86 87,956 89,425 225,924 40. 744,642 12 
1886—87 95,839 89,430 230,557 39 773,371 12 
1887—88 90,096 85,155 231,893 37 787,597 11 
1888—89 87,739 85,623 228,461 37 816,967 10 
Decennial Average 91,900 93,497 222,676 42 736,688 13 
50-Year Average 71,312 65,998 184,642 34 452,315 15 

2 Table 1.3 
Opium Exports and Revenues, 1889-90 to 1935-36 (000% Rupees) 
Total 

Opium Tot. Opium Tot Total Land ЖФ Ор to Revenues % Op. to 
Years Chests Revenue Revenue Land Rev. India Total Rev. 
1889—90 85,166 85,831 238,914 36 850,852 10 
1890—91 85,753 78,792 240,452 33 857,416 9 
1891—92 87,558 80,124 239,658 33 891,433 9 
1892-93 75,384 79,932 249,053 32 901,724 9 
1893-94 70,841 66,276 255,896 26 905,652 7 
1894—95 68.838 73,238 254,083 29 951,874 8 
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(Table 1.3 contd) 
Total 
Opium Tot. Opium То. Total Land %Op.to Revenues % Op. to 

Years Chests Revenue Revenue Land Rev. India Total Rev. 
1895—96 60,860 71,239 174,673 41 981,338 7 
1896—97 62,258 64,092. 159,830 40 939,329 7 
1897—98 56,069 51,798 171,224 30 963,858 5 
1898—99 67,128 57,253 183,062 31 1,013,937 6 
Decenntal Average 71,986 70,857 216,685 33 925,741 8 
1899-00 67,350 66,030 257,750 26 1,029,557 6 
1900-01 69,708 76,534 262,265 29 970,861 8 
1901-02 65,603 72,780 273,978 27 969,482 8 
1902-03 67,531 67,477 276,238 24 979,436 7 
1903—04 73,637 86,041 288,171 30 1,064,514 8 
1904—05 66,861 90,322 283,906 32 1,066,609 8 
1905—06 62,936 82,032 282,540 29 1,062,628 8 
1906—07 66,274 84,908 296,907 29 1,097,168 8 
1907—08 63,760 78,675 280,790 28 1,065,049 7 
1908-09 66,957 88,272 296,386 30 1,046,423 8 
Decennial Average 67,062 79,307 279,893 28 1,035,173 8 
1909-10 56,191 83,020 319,982 26 1,118,902 7 
1910-11 43,921 112,829 п; 36 1,210,237 9 
1911-12 38,189 89,419 11,470 29 1,242,536 7 
1912-13 28,231 76,869 319,237 24 1,302,939 6 
1913—14 End Malwa 9,070 24,373 320,874 8 1,278,108 2 
1914-15 11,598 23,583 318,323 7 1,217,365 2 
1915-16 12,660 28,703 330,467 9 1,266,203 2 
1916-17 13,844 47,400 330,619 14 1,470,756 3 
1917-18 12,538 46,184 324,109 14 1,689,935 3 
1918-19 13,768 49,337 316,349 16 1,848,866 3 
Decennial Average 24,001 58,172 320,459 18 1,364,585 4 
1919-20 11,398 35,801 339,149 11 1,974,859 2 
1920-21 9,427 29,300 319,748 7 2,150,184 1 
1921-22 7,755 23,629 347,217 11 1,856,454 2 
1922-23 8,210 37,892 353,516 12 1,971,514 2 
1923—24 8,696 42,482 348,959 1] 2,116,374 2 
1924—25 6,957 37,976 358,358 12 2,188,136 2 
1925—26 7,307 41,500 355,531 12 2,206,851 2 
1926—27 8,495 43,314 348,831 11 2,180,863 2 
1927-28 8,074 39,452 356,873 9 2,200,269 1 
1928—29 6,615 32,659 331,621 11 2,196,623 2 
Decennial Average 8,293 36,401 345,980 11 2,104,213 2 
1929—30 5,921 14,200 334,711 4 2,267,534 1 
1930—31 4,792 12,207 302,089 4 2,072,090 1 
1931-32 3,583 8,693 329,162 3 2,043,693 0 
1932-33 1.162 1,125 307,885 0 2,093,119 0 
1933—34 2,822 7,265 299,285 2 2,017,669 0 
1934—35 663 681 322,231 0 2,079,487 0 
6-Year Average 3,157 7,362 315,894 2 2,095,599 0 
46-Year Average 34,900 50,420 295,782 19 1,505,062 4 
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chests or 5,715 metric tons of opium left Indian ports every year." These were 
quality-assured, brand name products. Balls of opium from the Bihar factory 
reliably contained 75 per cent morphine, those from Bengal 71 per cent and those 
from Malwa varied from 90 to 95 per cent purity. A contemporary estimate put 
the average consumption of Chinese smokers of Indian opium at 17.4 grains per 
day.'* The East India Company estimated in 1837 that the number of Chinese 
smokers of their product at this rate amounted to 365,000 in 1820 and that by 
1835 they were importing enough opium to supply just over two million smokers." 
By this formula a shipment of 90,000 chests (5,472 metric tons) would meet the 
needs of approximately 13.3 million daily smokers in China and Southeast Asia 
for a year. At first illegal, domestic Chinese poppy cultivation and opium 
production grew steadily and competed hard against Indian imports. Lower price 
and consumer preference began to bite into the market for Bengal and Malwa 
opium. By the latter half of the nineteenth century exports of Indian opium began 
a slow, but steady and irreversible decline in the twentieth century. 

Historians have used these numbers to illustrate the cynicism and greed of the 
British regime in India and the harm imposed by imperial policies on the population 
of China. And, I might add, there is a good deal of truth to this view. Opium was 
a presence, not always acknowledged, that hovered over successive cohorts of 
British imperial officials and politicians whose collective decisions and attitudes 
shaped the empire. Certainly opium was also one of those vital commodities whose 
circulation sustained imperial flows of tribute, investment, exchange and trade 
within the British empire and in the nineteenth century world economy, the apex 
of which was London. It is now well recognised that India's China trade played a 
central role in Britain's balance of trade. In a triangular relationship, Chinese and 
Southeast Asian payments to India for opium, made largely in silver, offset Britain's 
need to pay China for increasing consumption of Chinese tea. The flow of tribute 
payments back to Britain—public and private remittances—from India depended 
heavily on profits from the opium trade.” As J.Y. Wong has observed in a new 
study of the Second Opium War, British statesmen were well aware of the role 
opium played in Britain's global trade. Wong summarised the analysis of Lord 
Ellenborough in an 1857 speech to the House of Lords:?! 


17 Calculated at a standard weight of 140 pounds (63 5 kg) of opium per 40—ball chest that shrank 
to approximately 133 pounds (60.2 kg) by the time и was unpacked in China. Excise opium chests 
were not counted in this tally of provision or export opium One kilogram = 15,432 grains or 886 9 
daily doses A year’s supply for one smoker would be 6,351 grains or 41.2 per cent of a kilogram. 

и Bakhala, ‘Indian Opium’, р 258. From an 1837 report in the India Office, London, China 
Repository. The amount was three ‘candareens’ equal to 17 4 grains ог 1 13 grains. 

№ Bakhala, ‘Indian Opium’, Table 7 (6). 

0 Chung China and the Brave New World, р 93. Richards, ‘Indian Empire’, рр 66—67. К.М. 
Chaudhuri. ‘Foreign Trade and Balance of Payments (1757—1947)’, ın Тарап Raychaudhun, Irfan 
Habib and Dharma Kumar, eds, The Cambndge Economic History of India, Cambndge [Eng.]; 
New York, 1982, pp 846-47 

21 J Y. Wong, Deadly Dreams. Opium, Impenalism, and the Arrow War (1856-1860) in China, 
Cambridge Studies in Chinese History, Literature, and тяиипопт Cambndge О K., and New 
York, 1998, pp. 408-10. 
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Having been governor-general of India and three times President of the Board 
of Control of India, he spoke with authority on the subject. He said that the 
sale of Bengal opium to China was a great link in the chain of commerce with 
which Britain surrounded the world. The chain worked like this. The United 
Kingdom paid the United States for cotton by bills upon England. The Ameri- 
cans took some of these bills to Canton and swapped them for tea. The Chinese 
exchanged the bills for Indian opium. Some of the bills were remitted to England 
as profit; others were taken to India to buy additional commodities, as well as 
to furnish the money remittance of private fortunes in India and the funds for 
carrying on the Indian government at home. 


Wong makes a compelling argument that British concerns for the economic benefits 
of the unfree trade in opium, rather than commitment to free trade, was an important 
reason for the aggression against China in the 1856-1860 war.” He suggests that 
Lord Ellenborough's annexation of Sind in 1843 was in large part a successful 
strategy to shut off the flow of opium from Karachi and divert it to Bombay.? 

However, as I have suggested, the opium export industry of colonial India 
played a central, and complex part, in the overall economy of the subcontinent. 
Opium exports played a significant role in creating an annual favourable Indian 
trade balance. After 1757, colonial India maintained a continuing export surplus 
on both merchandise and treasure despite loss of markets for its hand-woven 
textiles. In the early 1800s the favourable balance is estimated at Rs 17 million. 
Between 1835 and 1870 this varied between Rs 30 to Rs 60 million and rose to 
Rs 200 million in the last part of the century.?* Throughout the nineteenth century 
opium was one of India's major export products and contributed mightily to the 
export surplus. For the first half of the century India had only four major exports: 
opium, indigo, raw silk, and raw cotton. In the 1830s and 1840s opium brought in 
over 25 per cent of all export earnings. In the 1850s this rose to 31 per cent. In the 
second half of the century new commodities and manufactured goods diversified 
and expanded India's exports: wheat and rice, oilseeds, tea, jute bags and cotton 
textiles. Despite these additions opium held its own at over 20 per cent through 
the 1860s and 1870s. Between 1870 and 1910 opium's share dropped slowly 
from 13 per cent to 6 per cent average share of burgeoning exports and thereafter 
dwindled to negligible figures before ending completely in 1935.5 

Opium chests sent to China had to be paid for. The only Chinese commodity in 
demand in India was specie. India did not buy tea, silk, nor even porcelain. Opium 
payments sent a rising flow of silver and gold from Canton and Hong Kong to 
Calcutta and Bombay, Chart 5 shows the trend and scale of bullion transfers to 


2 Wong, Deadly Dreams, p. 416. 

? [bid , pp. 420-25. 

м K.N. Chaudhuri, ‘Foreign Trade’, рр 869-73. 
D Ibid., рр. 843-44. Tables 10 10 and 10.11. 
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- Chart 4 
Decennial Average Percentage of Opium Exports to Total Indian Exports, 1839—40 to 1934-35 
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- Chart 5 
Decennial Average Bullion Imports from China, 1801—02 to 1857-58 
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Table 2 
Opium Exports and Total Exports, 1839—40 to 1934-35 (000% Rupees) 
Years Total Opium Exports Total India Exports Ф Opium to Tot. India 
1839-40 12,100 134,555 9 
1840-41 22,800 138.252 16 
1841-42 25,800 135.518 19 
1842-43 33,700 172.534 20 
1843—44 48,500 165.902 29 
1844—45 46,900 170.286 28 
1845—46 61,200 153.554 40 
1846—47 64,600 133.123 49 
1847-48 39,400 160.885 24 
1848—49 57,725 173.122 33 
Decennial Average 41,273 153,773 27 
1849—50 59,734 181,641 33 
1850—51 54,591 198,792 27 
1851-52 65,152 204,646 32 
1852-53 70,341 192,951 36 
1853—54 64,371 189,272 34 
1854—55 62,313 230,392 27 
1855-56 62,009 253,384 24 
1856-57 70.566 274,560 26 
1857-58 91,066 298,628 30 
1858—59 ; 108,246 279,602 39 
Decennial Average 70,839 230,387 31 
1859-60 90.544 329,706 27 
1860—61 101,847 363,170 28 
1861—62 105,539 478,596 ` 22 
1862—63 124.941 656,254 19 
1863—64 107,561 680,270 16 
1864—65 99.118 654,911 | 15 
1865—66 111.227 456,654 24 
1866—67 104,317 508,740 . 21 
1867—68 123,308 530,621 23 
1868—69 106.957 524,713 20 
Decennial Average 107,536 518,364 22 
1869-70 116.933 553,361 21 
1870-71 107.839 632,092 NW 
1871-72 133.652 у 552.507 24 
1872-73 114.263 549,960 21 
1873-74 113.419 563,592 20 
1874-75 119.570 580.914 21 
1875—76 111.484 630,138 18 
1876—77 124.047 652.223 19 
1877-78 123.744 609.375 20 
1878-79 129.940 672.123 19 
Decennial Average 119.489 599.629 20 
1879-80 143.233 745.606 19 
1880-81 136 001 819 684 17 
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(Table 2 Contd) 
Years Total Opium Exports Total India Exports Ф Opium to Tot. India | 
1881-82 124,321 834,651 15 
1882-83 114,814 881,760 13 
1883-84 112,945 832,552 14 
1884-85 108,826 838,812 13 
1885-86 107,355 884,701 12. 
[886-87 110,777 905,436 12 
1887-88 100,678 970,495 10 
1888—89 ; 105,081 1,034,603 10 
Decenntal Average 116,403 874,830 14 
1889-90 101,159 1,002,273 10 
1890-91 92,618 | 1,081,735 9 
1891-92 95,623 1,065,954 9 
1892-93 92,550 1,065,033 9 
1893-94 80,194 1,089,137 7 
1894-95 90,647 1,143,347 8 
1895-96 84,593 1,039,840 8 
1896-97 80,229 926,327 9 
1897-98 60,976 1,127,997 5 
1898-99 71,260 1,090,833 7 
Decennial Average 84,985 1,063,248 8 
1899-00 82,037 1,077,185 8 
1900-01 94,554 1,248,952 8 
1901-02 85,230 1,293,966 7 
1902-03 80,169 1,535,171 5 
1903—04 104,702 1,577,220 7 
1904-05 106,234 1,618,356 7 
1905-06 94,718 1,766,739 5 
1906-07 93,079 1,774,854 5 
1907-08 86,725 1,531,431 6 
1908-09 93,492 1,879,681 5 
Decennial Average 92,094 - 1,530,356 6 
1909-10 93,137 2,099,616 4 
1910-11 . 127,640 2,279,898 6 
1911-12 130,891 2,462,183 5 
1912-13 112,216 2,490,074 5 
1913-14 34,200 1,821,780 2 
1914-15 17,635 1,994,803 1 
1915-16 14,702 2,473,775 1 
1916-17 20,965 2,449,041 1 
1917-18 24,077 2,553,095 1 
1918—19 31,291 3,360,217 1 
Decennial Average 60,675 2,398,448 3 
1919-20 19,603 2,671,679 1 
192021 25,261 2,486,576 1 
1921-22 20,542 3,160,717 1 
1922-23 34,487 3,633,764 1 

- 1923-24 26,631 4,002,427 1 
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(Table 2 contd) 
Ue Е c 
Years Total Optum Exports Total India Exports % Opium to Tot. India 
1924-25 14,725 3,868.122 0 
1925-26 19,337 3,110.504 1 
1926—27 21,185 3,302.637 1 
1927-28 19,909 3,391,507 1 
1928—29 15,742 3,189.897 0 
Decennial A 21,742 3,282,383 1 
1929-30 14,200 2,265,021 1 
1930-31 12,207 — 1,612,022 1 
1931-32 8,693 1,359,334 1 
1932-33 1,125 1,511,716 0 
1933—34 7,265 1,554,971 0 
1934—35 681 1,645,968 0 

6-Үеаг Average 12,275 2,311,546 1 
96-Year Average 72,731 1,296,296 13 

End Opium Exports 


India from China in the period 1801 till the end of Company rule in 1858. Annual 
averages of bullion transfers—primarily silver, with some gold—rise from Rs 4 
million in the first decade to Rs 22 million in the 1840s and then fall back somewhat 
to Rs 17 million in the last six years of the series. The sharpest spike occurs in 
1842-51 just after the British victory in the First Opium War. Initially Calcutta, 
rather than Bombay, received the bulk of recorded bullion shipments. But this 
changed dramatically in the 1820s as Bombay increasingly surpassed Calcutta іп ` 
bullion remittances. This suggests that the greater part of private returns from the 
opium trade that returned to India went to the mercantile communities of western 
India, not Bengal. This bullion financed both profits and investment in opium 
purchases for the next season in that region. Another stream of silver from opium 
profits flow m Canton to London—sent by British trading firms such as 
Jardine-Matheson and others. By 1830 these shipments had reached 6.7 million 
Mexican silver dollars per year.” 

These rising bullion imports were more important than it might appear. The 
opium trade gave India a new source of New World precious metals and was, in 
fact, its primary source of gold and silver in the nineteenth ceatury. North American 
silver flowed through China to India. India’s silver rupee coinage relied heavily 
on shipments of bullion from China to offset the outflow of bullion as tribute to 
Britain. 

From the days of Clive, British rule reversed the usual flow of precious metals 
in the world economy. During the early modern centuries, India, maintaining a 
positive balance of trade and services was, along with China, one of the repositories 
of New World precious metals. Europe paid for Indian goods with New World 
bullion. After the mid-eighteenth-century conquest of Bengal and later territories, 


% Bakhala, Table 8.9 ‘Statement of annual bullion export from China to England for nine years— 
1821/22 to 1829/30’, p 316. 
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the East India Company could stop importing precious metals to pay for its com- 

‘mercial purchases and use state revenues instead. Britain exacted tribute from 
India that eventually was settled in flows of precious metals to England. For ex- 
ample, in 1828—29 India shipped Rs 3.1 million in bullion to Britain to pay East 
India Company obligations, to remit private British savings and to transfer invest- 
ment profits.” India paid for the Company’s incessant wars and subsequent pacifi- 
cation efforts. This was reflected in the Indian debt that rose from £15.6 million 
in 1800 to £67.5 million in 1857, just before the Rebellion. For the first century 
of British rule India transferred capital to Britain, not the reverse: 

Economic historians generally agree that by 1820, if not before, India entered 
a prolonged economic slump that culminated in the financial crisis of the early 
1830s. Recovery began in the mid-1840s. Commodity prices fell steadily until 
mid-century.” The suggested causes for this dismal performance include excessive 
demands and overly-severe collection of land revenue; loss of consumption 
demand from displaced Indian rulers, chiefs and their courts; loss of exports as 
Indian hand-woven cotton textiles lost their European markets. The entire sub- 
continent went through a wrenching period of structural adjustment to its new 
dependent position in the world economy. ` 

Lack of liquidity helped to bring on and prolong the depression. The drain of 
bullion with no corresponding inflow reduced the mint output of silver rupees. 
Silver appreciated against copper coin—the main medium of exchange for ordinary 
folk who were paid in copper coin.” Credit was tight; prices slumped and pro- 
duction fell. Rising opium profits and bullion imports tied to those profits, I believe, 
helped the Indian economy to recover from depression from the 1840s onward. 
Opium profits were more widely shared throughout the Bengal and Bombay 
Presidencies than we have previously assumed. 

Throughout the nineteenth century, Chinese bullion strengthened India's 
monetary reserves, improved its liquidity, provided capital for its economy and 
profits for its merchants and traders, and paid part of the costs of empire to Britain. 
Silver from China fed the Indian mints as they churned out millions of rupees 
each containing 165 grains of pure silver (in a total 180-grain weight). The latter 
was especially important in an economy in which paper currency was limited by 
official policy. After 1857, under viceregal government, India continued to receive 
large annual inflows of bullion from China, as shown in Chart 6. Chart 6 and 
Table 3 show net balances of bullion—both gold and silver—carried by sea-borne 


7 KN. Chaudhun, "India's Foreign Trade and the Cessation of the East India Company's Trading 
Activities, 1828-40’, The Economic History Review, Second Series, Vol. 19, No. 2, 1966, p. 360. 

? Wong, Deadly Dreams, рр. 387-88, Table 16.2. 

> Tapen Raychaudhuri and Irfan Habib, eds, The Cambridge Economic History of India, Vol. I, 
Cambridge, 1982, рр 344—45. Sumit Guha, The Agrarian Economy of the Bombay Deccan, 1818- 
1941. Delhi, 1985, pp. 196-97. С.А. Bayly, Rulers, Townsmen, and Bazaars. North Indian Society 
in the Age of British Expansion, 1770-1870. 1st ed, Cambridge, 1983. pp. 263-302 Asiya Siddiqi, 
‘Money end Prices in the Earlier Stages of Empire: India and Вгиаш 1760-1840’, JESHR, Vol. 18 
(2), 1981, рр. 231-63. 

© Bayly, Rulers, Townsmen, and Bazaars, рр. 294-95. 
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000's Rupees 


Chart 6 
Decennial Average Bullion Imports China to India, 1865—66 to 1914-15 














1874-75 1884-85 1894-95 1904—05 1914—15 
Decades Ending 
s Table 3 | 
Bullion Shipments China to India, 1801-02 to 1857-58 (000's Rupees) 
Year Calcutta Madras Bombay Total Imports 
1801-02 1,012 1,476 568 3,056 
1802-03 1,373 2 679 2.054 
1803-04 1,642 112 1.753 
1804—05. 4,114 346 4.460 
1805—06 1,865 441 2.307 ` 
1806-07 2,307 495 2,803 
1807-08 3,736 413 4.149 
1808-09 -3,751 25 1,941 5.717. 
1809-10 6,960 85 2,575 9,620 
1810-11 4,824 241 2.496 7.561 
Decenntal Average 3,158 363 826 4,348 
1811-12 2,878 366 964 4,208 
1812-13 3,127 2 309 3.437 
1813-14 3,519 104 194 3.817 
1814—15 4,643 4.643 
1815—16 3,630 167 3.796 
1816-17 6,878 409 7.287 
1817-18 7,704 10 1,370 9,084 
1818-19 9,208 3,793 13,001 
1819-20 5.075 1,669 6.744 
1820-21 4.539 2 717 5257 
Decennial Average’ 5,120 48 959 6,127 
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(Table 3 сома) 

Year Calcutta Madras Bombay Total Imports 
1821-22 3,933 243 4,176 
1822—23 2,619 25 1,149 3,793 
1823—24 4,438 3,031 7,468 
1824-25 2,409 33 3,702 6,144 
1825—26 4,155 8 7,372 11,536 
1826—27 1,653 3 7,455 9,112 
1827-28 6,418 11,157 17,575 
1828-29 . 1,380 2 10,472 11,855 
1829—30 5,199 3 9,180 14,382 
1830-31 2,120 8,293 10,413 - 
Decennial Average 3,432 7 6,205 9,645 
1831-32 670 5,501 6,171 
1832-33 2,212 7 3,981 6,200 
1833-34 3,759 3,759 
1834-35 3,290 8 9,629 12,927 
1835-36 3,295 24 10,763 14,082 
1836-37 2332 11,334 13,665 
1837-38 5,507 . 4 12,926 18,437 
1838—39 7,749 15,325 23,075 
1839—40 2,130 3,201 5,331 
1840—41 3,879 5 6,045 9,929 
Decennial Average 3,482 5 7,870 11,358 
1841-42 5,371 6,381 11,752 
1842—43 6,533 7 16,993 23,533 
1843—44 8,896 226 36,104 45,226 
1844—45 10,015 20 19,693 29,727 
1845—46 5,425 5 11,761 17,191 
1846—47 5,965 12,432 А ^ 18,396 
1847-48 2,999 67 8,218 11,284 
1848—49 8,902 20 30,797 39,718 
1849-50 5,728 32 7,900 13,659 
1850-51 4,416 11,689 16,105 
Decennial Average 6,425 38 16,197 22,659 
1851-52. 8,883 15,902 24,785 
1852-53 11,895 13,965 25,860 
1853-54 1,489 5,909 7,397 
1854—55 1,913 2,040 3,953 
1855—56 8,074 10,495 18,570 
1856—57 7,518 8,046 15,564 
1857—58 11,266 15,463 26,729 
8-Үеаг Average 6,761 7 10,760 17,528 
58-Усаг Average 4,730 78 7,136 11,944 


traffic between Hong Kong, the Chinese Treaty ports and the ports of the sub- 
continent under East India Company rule to 1858. 

The steady inflow continued for the remainder of the nineteenth century. For 
the fifty years between 1865-66 and 1914—15 Chinese bullion was nearly equally 
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divided between gold (47 per cent) and silver (53 per cent). The figures shown on 
the chart and table reflect annual net balances of imports against exports listed as 
10 year annual averages. For the first decade, between 1865—66 and 1874—75, 
China sent on average each year gold and silver worth Rs 41.1 million to India, or 
nearly one-third of India’s bullion imports. From the mid-1870s to the mid-1890s 
the flow averaged Rs 21.5 million (29 per cent) in the first decade and Rs 24.8 
million (22 per cent) in the second. For the last two decades, bullion flows dropped 
sharply to Rs 8.7 and Rs 8.5 million and became much less significant in the total 
import. In contrast to the earlier pattern, three quarters or more of the bullion 
consisted of gold in these years. By this time declining opium exports no longer 
determined Chinese shipments of bullion to India. 


Table 4 
Bullion Imports China to India, 1855—56 to 1914-15 (000% Rupees) 
Years Net Balance w/China Total India Bull. Imp. Net China to India Tot. 
1865—66 76,346 243,919 31 
1866—67 76,380 108,054 71 
1867—68 68,841 А 102,034 67 
1868—69 44,369 137,604 32 
1869—70 51,727 129,125 40 
1870-71 27,477 32,241 85 
1871-72 25,216 100,782 25 
1872—73 9,095 32,480 28 
1873-74 17,132 —21,660 -79 
1874-75 14,266 65,157 22 
Decennial Average 41,085 92,974 32 
1875—76 13,680 31,005 44 
1876-77 2,626 74,062 4 
1877-78 25,588 151,445 17 
1878-79 26,408 30,745 86 
1879-80 37,998 96,202 39 
1880-81 16,704 75,478 22 
1881-82 28,802 102,230 28 
1882-83 24,146. 124,111 19 
1883—84 18,859 118,677 16 
1884—85 19,364 119,176 16 
Decennial Average - 21,417 92,313 29 
1885—86 38,464 143,696 27 
1886—87 20,769 93,328 22 
1887—88 25,663 122,212 21 
1888—89 28,351 120,606 24 
1889—90 * 22,375 155,532 14 
1890—91 45,089 198,113 23 
1891—92 36,955 114,390 32 
1892—93 15,182 100,509 15 
1893—94 10,458 142,711 7 
1894—05 4,766 E 13,551 .35 
Decenntal Average 24,807 120,465 22 
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Years Net Balance w/China Total India Bull. тр. ‚ Net China to [ndia Tot 
1895-96 2.818 96,082 3 
1896-97 8.852 81,471 11 
1897—98 - 7,803 133.820 6 
1898—99 11.991 104.842 ` 11 
1899—00 6.132 130,173 5 
1900—01 4,063 103,494 4 
1901-02 7,230 91,305 8 
1902-03 16.666 157,212 11 
1903—04 5,683 235,844 2 
` 1904—05 15.834 229,674 7 
Decennial Average 8,708 136,392 7 
1905—06 16,676 161,810 10 
1906—07 31,683 388,616 8 
1907-08 43,859 368,360 12 
1908—09 3.056 164,239 2 
1909-10 9,785 311,244 3 
1910-11 14.587 326,089 4 
1911-12 44,507 430,969 -10 
1912-13 —7,946 512,000 -2 
1913—14 2,337 363.568 1 
1914-15 15,974 165,189 10 
Decennia] Average 8,550 319.208 4 
50-Year Average 21,143 149,179 19 


By the early 1870s Chinese silver inflows no longer were as advantageous as 
they had once been. New North American silver production had come on line and 
the world price of silver dropped by nearly half over this period. Constrained by 
a free minting of silver policy, India became a recipient for ever-larger amounts 
of silver in this period. As the gold price of silver dropped and India remained on 
a silver standard, the Indian rupee depreciated rapidly. This cheapened Indian 
exports, but ratcheted up the amount in silver required to pay the imperial tribute 
denominated in gold standard pounds.?! 

Had the returns from opium been confined to government revenues under the 
Bengal monopoly, its economic benefits would have been limited. Under that 
system most of the monopoly profits—apart from payments to cultivators and 
civil servants, costs of transport, commissions on auction sales—remained in gov- 
ernment coffers. Certainly the enormous profit margin in opium relieved pressures 
on public funds and helped to offset the continuing imperial tribute payments. 
But the multiplier effect from the profits of Bengal opium was constricted. 

Malwa opium was a different story. This was private enterprise and largely 
Indian enterprise. Opium was an economic mainstay for a large number of Indian 
princely states in Central India and Rajasthan. The British government prohibited 


* S. Ambirajan, Political Economy and Monetary Management. India, 1766—1914. Madras, 1984 
Marcello De Сессо. Money and Empire The International Gold Standard, 1890-1914 Oxford, 1974 
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poppy cultivation in British Indian districts and permitted it only in specified 
Indian princely states. By the end of the nineteenth century some ninety states en- 
gaged in opium production. These ranged in size from the largest in territory and 
population such as Indore, Mewar, Bhopal, Jaipur, Marwar, Gwalior, Alwar, and 
Bikaner, to smaller states that dwindled to the size of Sitamau in Malwa with its 
few thousand inhabitants and one principal town.” Opium Department agents 
weighed and inspected packed opium chests and levied a pass fee at 10 central 
sites in the region. 

In these enclaves opium cultivation employed several hundred thousand peasant 
growers. Generating and collecting funds for opium advances to cultivators gener- 
ated income for an array of village moneylenders, village headmen, and an ascend- 
ing sequence of Indian bankers. Gathering raw opium, assembling, curing, packing 
and transporting it, employed thousands of labourers, guards, carters and other 
workers. As opium passed through a chain of transactions оп its way to Bombay 
it offered reliable profits to numerous brokers, traders, and commission agents. 

Although minimised in official reporting, there was most certainly a brisk illicit 
trade in opium. In opium growing regions, cultivators undoubtedly held some 
opium back to use themselves or to sell illegally, especially in British Indian dis- 
tricts where the excise shops charged higher prices. Some Malwa opium probably 
moved illegally into the overland trade across the northwest passes from the sub- 
continent. Illicit or smuggled opium undoubtedly left west Indian ports without 
paying the pass fee. | 

One indicator of the potential profits to be made in opium was the selling or 
export price of Malwa opium per chest in Bombay each year. (Since opium could 
not be exported legally at any other port, Bombay’s was the effective price.) This 
price does not reflect profits to be made in shipping and selling opium beyond 
India’s borders, but it does suggest a minimal scale of gross return for the domestic 
industry. To calculate this I have multiplied the average selling price of a chest of 
Malwa opium times: фе number of chests shipped each year and deducted the 
official pass fee collected to arrive at gross retums to the private sector. For three 
decades between the mid-1850s and the mid-1880s Malwa opium generated on 
average between Rs 31 and Rs 32 million each year to be divided between pro- 
ducers, processors, traders and creditors. Obviously annual fluctuations in these 
smoothed decennial figures occurred, but opium profits were reliable. Every year 
there was a hefty inflow of bullion to pay for the product. From the mid-1880s, 
the next quarter century saw a precipitous drop to 19 million with the annual 
average down to only 15 million for the last six years of our period. Another cal- 
culation shows similar results. If we deduct total opium revenues from total exports 


V The states, grouped into fifteen residencies or agencies, are listed in Statistics of British India, 
pt. IV (b) Finance and Revenue, Sixth Issue, For 191 1-12 and Preceding Years (Calcutta: Government 
Printing Office. 1913) p. 34 See Farooqui, Smuggling as Subversion, for a discussion of Bnti«h 
negotiations with these states in the 1820s, рр. 91-110 
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the remainder should be the gross return from Malwa opium. As the chart shows, 
this figure is somewhat less than the previous estimate. This disparity reflects the 
cost price of excise opium added to the state’s opium revenues. 


Chart7 | 
Decennial Average Returns on Malwa Opium, 1865-66 to 1910-11 





1864-65 1874-75 1884-85 1894-95 1904-05 1910—11 
Decades Ending 


"Participation in Malwa, and to a lesser extent Bengal, opium trading, was a 
highly lucrative business that permitted Indians to profit and to accumulate capital 
in the nineteenth century. Those Indian mercantile castes or groups who rose 
most rapidly in prominence and wealth, such as the Marwaris and the Parsis, 
were intimately involved in opium. As Thomas Timberg puts it:? 


Opium in particular was a natural.commodity for Marwaris. They had been 
dealing with it in Malwa and their homelands, and especially in speculation in 
its price. One record shows an opium futures contract by a large Marwari firm 
in 1791, another firm made its fortune in an opium speculation in Ajmer in the 
1820's. The relative increase of the importance of Malwa over Bengal opium 
necessarily led to an increase in their importance as opium traders. 


Timberg offers other examples of successful Marwari traders such as the firm of 
Swarupchand, Prithviraj Rungta ‘whose founders arrived in Bombay to take part 
in the opium trade in the 1840's' ^ Merchants from Marwar, such as the Aggarwals, 


" Thomas A. Timberg, ‘Hiatus and Incubator: Indigenous Trade and Traders, 1837-1857", in 
Astya Siddiql, ed., Trade and Finance и Colonial India, 17301860; 250764: Delit, 1393; pp. 258-59. 
У Ibid.. p. 256. 
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began to move into North Indian markets along the Ganges River route in the 
early nineteenth century. By the 1830s they had reached Calcutta and were active 
as agents, brokers, and, as they acquired capital, exporters of auctioned opium to 
China.” - 

Most visible in the highest reaches of the opium trade were the Parsis in both 
Bombay and Calcutta, who readily developed personal ties with British merchants 
and traders. Perhaps the most successful and long-active of these Parsis (and 
certainly the best documented) was Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy who dominated the opium 
trade from Bombay in the first half of the nineteenth century. He began his 
career with four voyages to China as agent for a succession of Parsi opium traders. 
It was on one of these voyages that he became friends with a young assistant 
surgeon, William Jardine, who later founded along with James Matheson, the 
firm Jardine-Matheson. The latter became the most successful opium house trading 
at Canton and Jejeebhoy their primary agent and collaborator in Bombay. By the 
1830s Jejeebhoy focused entirely on large-scale shipping and trading on his own 
account. After the Bombay pass system began in 1831 JeJeebhoy tried to 
monopolise the opium exports for Jardine-Matheson. The bulk of his shipments . 
and those of trader consigning opium to him and his ships—as much as a third of 
Bombay's exports each year—went to Jardine-Matheson. In the 1830s and 1840s 
Jejeebhoy, along with Parsi and European traders, took the lead in constructing 
the ‘opium clippers’ that were fast and maneuverable enough to sail against 
monsoon winds in the China Sea and make multiple round-trips between Bombay 
and Canton in a single season." Farooq: estimates that Indian shippers owned 
over forty ships engaged in the opium trade in the 1830s.™ His fleet did well unti] 
the late 1840s when the P&O Line's steamships began carrying opium on a regular 
schedule.” 

To return to the curious set of ‘opium cases’ that the Privy Council Judicial 
Committee decided in London in the late 1840s. Indian opium was not an Oriental 
fantasy, but a serious business from which India made a lot of money over a long 
period of time. Opium exports sales every year made a hefty contribution to 
Government of India revenues and to the revenues of several western Indian 
princely states. Opium exports added to India’s favorable balance of trade and 
brought a steady inflow of silver from China and Southeast Asia. Opium exports 
permitted a sizeable number of both Indian and British merchants and traders to 
make a great deal of money in the carrying, financing, sale and speculation in 


м Ibid., p. 253. 

* Anya Siddiqi, ‘The Business World of Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy’, ш Siddiq, ed , Trade and Finance 
in Colonial India, 1750-1860, Delhi, 1995, pp. 186—217 

7 Basil Lubbock, The Opium Clippers [1st ed.] Glasgow, 1933, remains the only treatment of 
the opium fleet 1n this penod. 

* Farooqi, p. 162. In Table 9 on the same page he lists the names and owners of 21 of these 
vessels 

» Freda Harcourt, "Black Gold: P&O and the Opium Trade, 1847-1914’, Internattonal Journal 
of Maritime History, Vol 6, № 1, 1994, pp 1-83 
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opium. I speculate that much, if not most, of the capital accumulated by Indian 
investors, traders and industrialists manifest in nineteenth century Bombay was 
the result of the Malwa or western opium trade. Opium offered a cash crop to 
perhaps two million of the most skillful cultivators in both northern British and 
western Princely India.” When opium exports dwindled and eventually ended in 
1935, the Indian economy lost an economic asset, just as it did when indigo, for 
example, ceased to be a viable cash crop. 


* J.F Richards, ‘Indian Empire and Peasant Production of Opium in the Nineteenth Century’, 
Modern Anan Studies, Vol 15, No 1, 1981, p 70. There were over a million cultivators engaged in 
poppy growing under government monopoly in the late ninete£nth century. At least another half 
million, if not more, grew poppy in western India for the private trade. 
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Introduction: Communities and Commons 


As her diverse oeuvre amply indicates, Dharma Kumar's restless and energetic 
mind led her to pursue a wide range of scholarly interests and she warmly en- 
couraged my early ventures into environmental history. Though the present paper 
was written without the benefit of her close reading and clear advice, it connects 
to one of Dharma Kumar's long-standing interests—the history of institutions, 
especially property insututions.? I hope that Dharma would have approved it even 
as she would have offered suggestions.for its improvement. 

As confidence in the provision of technocratic solutions to environmental pro- 
blems waned through the 1980s and 1990s, debates on the way forward necessarily 
intensified, and the neglect of socio-political as distinct from technical aspects of 
the problems began to be held responsible for earlier failures and current crises. 
One school ofsthought then radically questioned the technical competence and 
knowledge-claims of the established experts and argued for a return to the indigen- 
ous knowledge of local communities as a basis for environmental management. 
This was then sought to be accommodated in mainstream developmental thought. 
So Maurice Strong, Secretary-General of the UN Conference on Environment 


! Earlier versions of this paper were presented at Cornell University and the Yale University 
Program in Agrarian Studies. It has benefited from the comments and criticisms offered at each of 
these sessions. Some of these themes have also been discussed in an earlier paper, ‘Economic 
Rents and Natural Resources: Commons and Conflicts in Premodern India’, in Arun Agrawal and 
К. Sivaramakrishnan, eds, Agrarian Environments: Resources, Representations and Rule in India, 
Durham and London, 2000, pp 132-46. 

2 See, for instance, Dharma Kumar ‘A Note on the Term "Land Control", and ‘Private Property 
їп Asia? The case of Medieval South India’, both repnnted ın Kumar, Colonialism, Property and 
the State, Delhi, 1998, pp. 119-70. 


The Indian Economic and Social History Review, 39, 2&3 (2002) 
SAGE New Delhi/Thousand Oaks/London 
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and Development wrote that his organisation would henceforth draw on the ‘trad- 
itional knowledge and resource management practices of indigenous peoples and 
local communities’ .? 

This in turn was the result of a considerable rethinking on environmental issues 
in the late twentieth century. The original Malthusian model of population growth 
assumed that human societies unthinkingly increased their numbers until the scar- 
city of resources forcibly brought population and production back into equilibrium 
with each other. The inadequacy of this model became increasingly evident to 
twentieth-century demographers, but they tended to assume that while inapplicable 
fo modern industrial societies, it was generally adequate to explain behaviour in 

"traditional" peasant societies. In the absence of strong and prescient states, these 
societies (they thought) were likely to destroy their own resource base, more 
especially if the presence of the market lifted demand constraints on resource 
exploitation. This destruction would result from what Hardin, in 1968, famously 
termed the ‘tragedy of the commons'—a phenomenon which he illustrated by 
taking the case of herdsmen adding additional animals even thou gh their common 
pasture was overgrazed as a result." Strong state control and the establishment of 
firm and well-defined property rights were by implication, seen as necessary (if 
not sufficient) to prevent this outcome. The difficulties inherent in this solution 
were immediately pointed out by Beryl Crowe, who indicated the limits to effective 
action by the state, and the possibility of its misdirection by special interest groups. 
She therefore judged the prospects of effectively saving the commons from spoli- 
ation ‘by the administrative devices in which Hardin places his hope’ to be very 
remote.’ Elinor Ostrom not only criticised Hardin’s assumptions, but also proposed 
and implemented a research agenda, focussing on how ‘the community of indi- 
viduals using a common pool resource may be able to avoid the social cost of 
individual actions or obtain the social benefits of collective actions’.‘ 

Research has increasingly exposed the fallacy of applying such simple universal 
models to all human societies, and a growing body of scholarship has sought to 
analyse how various societies have, 1n fact, spared and conserved resources for 
long-run use, and the conditions under which this has been achieved.’ Such cautious 
and painstaking investigation was, however not to the taste of all; and sweeping 
endorsements of little-studied ‘traditional’ institutions were substituted for their 


? Maurice F Strong, ‘Foreword’ to Dharam Gha: and Jessica M. Vivian, Grassroots Environmental 
Action People's Participation in Sustainable Development, London, 1992, p xiv. 

* Garrett Hardin, "The Tragedy of the Commons’, Science, New Senes, Vol 162, No: 3859 (13 
December 1968), pp. 1243-48 

* Beryl L Crowe, ‘The Tragedy of the Commons Revisited’, Science, New Senes, Vol. 166, No. 
3909 (28 November 1969), pp 1103-07 

* Ешюг Ostrom, ‘Collective Action and the Tragedy of the Commons’, reprint in Garret Hardin 
and John A Baden, eds, Managing the Commons, San Francisco, 1977, pp. 176-80 

? Elinor Ostrom, Governing the Commons, Cambridge, 1990, and (with C. Dustin Becker) ‘Human 
Ecology and Resource Sustamability The Importance of Institutional Diversity’ (in Special Section 
on Sustainability Issues), Annual Review of Ecology and Systematics, Vol. 26, 1995, pp 113-33 
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actual analysis in the work of (for example) Vandana Shiva, who writes that (ш 
South Asia) 


[ог centuries, vital natural resources like land, water and forests had been 
controlled and used collectively by village communities, thus ensuring a 
sustainable use of these renewable resources .... 

Colonial domination systematically transformed the common vital resources 
into commodities for generating profits and the growth of revenues.* 


Comically enough, this came to be unthinkingly parroted in that ultimate bastion 
of technocratic top-down planning—India’s Planning Commission. In 1997, the 
Approach Paper to the Ninth Plan announced that 


local communities will be conferred with the right to derive the full benefit of 
the forest produce in their respective areas.... 

There is a symbiotic relationship between the tribal communities and the 
forests in which they live. The local tribal communities will be fully involved 
in the management of the forests.? 


In aswift reversal of signs, Shiva and her fellow thinkers now characterised indus- 
trial society as thriftless and destructive, and all pre-modern regimes as prudent 
and balanced resource-users. Writers like Shiva are distinctly cavalier with evi- 
dence, and one searches in vain for any tangible historical material of how earlier 
communities were constituted, or how they actually managed their resources. 
Not all the champions of traditional institutions were as slapdash as Shiva, and a 
substantial body of more cautious research is embodied in the work of Ghai and 
Vivian. They point out the importance of the economic, social and spiritual im- 
portance of the environment to local communities; this functional dependence 
has led to a balance between the livelihood needs of the people and the integrity 
of the environment. However, they are not rigid functionalists, and do admit the 
possibility of failure in achieving such a balance. They go on that where successful, 


local communities have developed complex and ingenious systems of 
institutions and rules regulating the ownership and use of natural resources. 
Local knowledge, skills and technologies built up over time and handed down 
from one generation to another have ensured the continued functioning of 
these systems of resource management. 


It is striking that the capacity of the local community to enforce this system of 
management is not doubted by Ghai and Vivian. This is not because they are not 
aware of the possible use of political power to control access to natural resources, 


* Vandana Shiva, Ecology and the Politics of Survival, New Delhi, 1991, p. 14. 
* Approach Paper to the Ninth Five Year Plan 1997-2002, New Delhi, 1997, pp. 65-66 
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but because they see the exercise of such power as a modern phenomenon. They 
write 


the historical processes of foreign conquest, colonialism and settlement and 
associated ‘modernizing forces’ have undermined or modified the operation 
of such resource management systems in much of the world... . Indigenous 
management systems have suffered from the loss of control over resources by 
the local communities and the establishment of new property regimes by the 
central authorities. '° 


The presumption is that the extra-local exercise of power was unknown before 
colonial times, or, alternatively, that if it was known it did not impinge on the 
resource management practices of local communities. 

These are by no means self-evident propositions. One could perhaps visualise 
them as being true in situations where population densities are low and means of 
communication undeveloped, so that the possibility of extra-local resource flows 
is constrained by economic geography. Alternatively, perhaps, density is yet lower, 
and local communities barely have any contact with outsiders. In both these cases, 
1t might be argued that it is also likely that human demands on the ecosystem are 
likely to be so low as to be sustainable without conscious design. In effect then, 
local communities of the commons are defined by default, by the objective dif- 
ficulty of access. Only in such circumstances would the scenario of the intrusion 
of power in the form of the minions of western capitalism hold. This may have 
been historically true in large areas of the Americas and elsewhere but would be 
uncommon in much of Eurasia; furthermore, institutions evolved for ‘low-pressure’ 
environments would have little to offer in today’s ‘high-pressure’ world. At present, 
the question of defining and selecting the ‘commoners’ who are to share a local 
commons is central to creating any regime of management. | 

Ancient South Asia attained levels of population density that were elsewhere 
often only attained in the twentieth century. Thus Makhan Lal’s study of Kanpur 
district in North India shows a population density around 200 с.к. of 79,000/6167 
sq. km. or about 13 per sq. km.—a level reached by Mexico in 1950 and Brazil 
around 1975. By 1850 Kanpur district had reached about 993,000 or a twelve- 
fold increase to 161 per sq. km. on the same resource base; that was one of the 
highest densities in the subcontinent at the time. My own estimate for South Asia 
is a density of 15 рег sq. km. in river valley areas around 100 с.в. and about 180 
by the mid-nineteenth century.!! (Present densities for the Indian Republic are 
approaching 300 per sq. km. over its entire claimed territory ) 


© Ghar and Vivian, ‘Introduction’, in Grassroots Environmental Action. р 12 

! See Sumit Guha, "The Population History of Зои "Алла from the Firstto the Twentieth Century. 
An Exploration’, in Guha, Health and Population in South Asta from the Earliest Times to the 
Present, New Delhi, 2001. pp 25-31 
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What impact did this have upon the environment? What institutions might have 
buffered its impact? Two important scholars have directly addressed these historical 
issues. Madhav Gadgil and Ramachandra Guha face up to the fact that dense and 
growing human populations such as inhabited much of South Asia from early 
historic times inevitably make large demands on regional ecosystems, and they in 
fact postulate that scarcities were encountered by about the middle of the first 
millennium с.к. This led to what they term ‘conservation from below’. The key 
institution in this was the ‘caste-based village society’, and more generally, a 
social system which ‘very often ensured that a single caste group had a monopoly 
over the use of any specific resource from a given locale’. This in turn ensured 
prudent resource use, for ‘small numbers of people linked together by bonds of 
kinship, and Бу a common culture, have had a monopoly over specified resources 
in specified localities’ .' 

Implicitly, therefore, this formulation also addresses the vital question of the 
checks to overexploitation, and answers that caste communities policed their 
boundaries against outsiders, and this would prevent them from denuding local 
resources. The risk of similar misconduct by members of the community was, on 
the other hand eliminated by a shared cultural outlook and also by a common 
socio-biological interest in the survival and propagation of their common genes. 
The system of caste endogamy (Gadgil believes) would ensure that insiders were 
closely related, and would have an interest in handing on an unimpaired resource 
to their descendants. Resources widely used by almost everyone, such as firewood, 
were, Gadgil states, controlled and managed by castes of village servants such as 
the Mahars of Maharashtra. The first generalised version of this model was pre- 
sented by Gadgil and Malhotra.” 

This model was built on the basis of extensive field work over nearly two 
decades with both peasant and itinerant communities of Western India, but is sup- 
ported by relatively little historical evidence. Such efforts run the risk of identifying 
recent developments as vestiges of ancient institutions—in particular, the assertion 
of specific claims to biotic resources that might be a reaction to nineteenth and 
twentieth-century shortages rather than a relic of the previous millennium. We 
have records of the formulation of such claims. So for example, thé formerly 
densely wooded Thana district adjoining Bombay city began to experience local 
shortages of wood under the impact of improved communications and government 
controls from the 1860s. Villagers soon became aware of their interests; this is 
evident from the 1885 deposition of Hira bin Dharma, the tribal (Malhar Koli) 
headman of the village of Dabhon in Dahanu sub-division, who stated : “We object 
to outsiders using our jungle as that diminishes our supply. As to karvi [reed] the 


п Madhav Gadgil and Ramachandra Guha, This Fissured Land, Delhi, 1992, рр. 94-95. 
"M M Gadgil and К C. Malhotra, ‘Ecology of a Pastoral Caste: The Озу! Dhangar of Peninsular 
India’, Human Ecology, Vol 10, 1982, pp 107-43 
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supply is practically unlimited, so we do not mind outsiders taking them’. If the 
villagers went on to succeed in excluding outside claimants from the local forests, 
field investigators such as Gadgil a century later might well find as ‘immemorial 
custom’ that villagers had an exclusive right to wood, but that non-villagers could 
only take reeds. The headman's objection we should note, was to free access: out- 
siders paying cash were less objectionable—‘removal of head-loads [of firewood] 
for sale reduces our fuel-supply but we must continue to sell as that supplies us 
with money wherewith to buy our condiments'.!* Not only scarcity but also the 
fungibility of scarce resources were understood without the benefit of Marshall's 
Principles. 

Nor was this an isolated instance. By the 1880s, shortages were already modify- 
ing customs: so when an official visited Belkade, a village in Kolaba district, he 
was told that the villagers had formerly got their wood-loppings from Dhavar 
‘but the people of that village objected now to their taking it'.5 The customary 
right (vahivat) of non-residents to forest produce was itself open to dispute: so 
the Forest Settlement Officer described how in some parts of the district ‘you find 
that while the residents concur that no such vahivat amongst non-residents exists, 
yet some non-residents claim such a vahivat for their village, and some do not' .!ó 

` Thus custom and usage might not be as fixed as Gadgil assumes, and peasant 
communities far from being prisoners of their past. If this is admitted, then the 
presumption that modern fieldwork reveals millennial custom becomes un- 
sustainable. (What it may sometimes reveal, ironically enough, is the remains of 
colonial fiats ossified into ancient custom.) 

This criticism may certainly be made of the mutualism between different caste 
communities suggested in Gadgil and Malhotra's study of the cultivators (Kunbi) 
and pastoralists (Gavli) of the Sahyadri ranges in the 1970s. The authors claimed 
that in the past, the Gavlis cultivated a little but largely got their cereals from the 
Kunbis whom they supplied with dairy products. This pattern was (they believe) 
disrupted by dam construction and population growth from the 1920s, after which, 
faced with a shrinkage of available territory, the Gavlis 'began to intensify the 
shifting cultivation of the hill plateaus and upper hill slopes’. But this disrespect 
for traditional occupational boundaries seems to have been equally traditional: as 
early as 1820 the Raja of Satara wrote to the powerful Amatya of Bavda that 
dairymen (Gauli) supplying the king’s bazaar were cultivating rice paddy in the 
village of Asiaj but had abandoned it on account of the vexatious demands of the 
Amatya.” Needless to say, this was well before population pressure or habitat 
loss can be invoked to explain the phenomenon. Such opportunistic sedentarisation 
continuéd. In the 1850s an early Conservator of Forests wrote of the need to 
regulate swidden because of 


и Government af Bombay, Report of the Bombay Forest Commission, 1887, Vol. 2, pp. 84-85 

5 Ibid, p 308 

16 [bid., p. 47 

V VG. Khobrekar and SS Shinde, Konkanchya Itihasanchi Sadhanen 1692-1828, Bombay, 
1971, p. 110. 
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the competition by the Gowlees, or wandering buffalo-feeders, with the more 
settled population in cultivating by destruction of jungle [1.е. swidden], the 
slopes and ridges of the ghaut hills .. . . 

The complaints of the villagers regarding these Gowlees were loud and 
frequent, not only because they interfered with the spots which they themselves 
had set aside for hill-cultivation [swidden], but in respect of the reckless manner 
in which they destroyed young trees within the village limits, and that they 
competed with the fixed cultivators on terms of inequality... .'* 


Itis even likely that the government did intervene in the matter, and thus helped 
shape the mutualism of Kunbi and Gavli that Gadgil's informants recollected a 
century later. Such social engineering by the Forest Department was reported 
from Kanara district (now in Karnataka) in 1921: 'several families of Gowlis 
were brought in from Mysore. A plentiful supply of milk and ghee should help 
local villagers'.'? Local villagers in turn provided conscript labour to the Forest 
Department, and their villages served as bases for its staff. 

When one thus filters out possible anachronisms, the only tangible historical 
evidence that one finds in Gadgil then turns out to be a reference to Atre's 
monograph Gaon-Gada. Gadgil and Guha write: 


In a fascinating record of pre-British Maharashtra, Atre (1915) mentions that 
the Mahars also had the function of preventing any unauthorised wood-cutting 
in village common land. Additionally, they had to harvest and deliver all wood 
needed by village households . . . . [So their] interests would obviously lie in 
maintaining harvests from the village common lands at a sustainable level.” 


Atre himself, however, merely lists among the Mahars' duties 'at night, patrolling 
the village and preserving the village forest and trees'; there is no mention of 
their supplying the entire village with wood. In fact, the same page states that the 
Mahars were obliged to furnish fodder and fuel to ‘important people and officials’ 
who camped in the village.?! Lesser folk evidently had to fend for themselves, or 
perhaps purchase cowdung-cakes from the poor women who made and sold these.” 

Now, Atre was an experienced colonial official, and much of what he wrote 
was based on personal experience during the decades that preceded World War I; 
he cites no pre-British record for the statements above, and we may take them to 
reflect the official view prevalent in the later nineteenth century, rather than any- 
thing earlier. Indeed, it 1s quite possible that the duty of guarding trees was a new 


и Alexander Gibson, Forest Reports of the Bombay Presidency for the years 1856—7 to 1859- 
60, Bombay, 1861, Report for 1856—57, р 4. 

P Report on the Forest Administration in the Bombay Presidency 1921-22, р. 34. 

® Gadgil and Guha, This Fissured Land, pp 94-95. 

1 T.N. Апе, Gaon Gada (first published 1915) reprint, Pune, 1989, р 50. 

E This was а proverbial resource for destitute women see A. Manwaring, Marathi Proverbs 
(1898) reprint, Delhi, 1991, Proverb No. 1071. 
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one, imposed as a consequence of the creation of a colonial forest administration 
in the second half of the nineteenth century. This hypothesis is suggested by the 
fact that I have not found it included in the lists of duties prepared by enquiring 
officials in the 1820s at the very outset of colonial rule in West Maharashtra. W.H. 

‚ Sykes toured western Maharashtra between 1825 and 1829 in the capacity of 
Statistical Reporter to the Government of Bombay, and took particular pains to 
discover the Mahars’ roles in villages ‘where old customs may be supposed to 
remain unaffected by the change of government’; he noted a widespread obligation 
to supply wood and grass to government officials, but says nothing of other villa- 
gers. Intriguingly, he stated categorically that “р no instance . . . did I find them 
[Mahars] performing watch and ward for the village . . ’— 15 was the duty of 
Bhil or Ramoshi watchmen. Atre however lists it as an obligation of the Mahars— 
it is likely therefore, that he was describing the late colonial rather than the Maratha 
system.” So it appears that the British government relieved the Mahars of certain 
obligations—such as those to forced labour away from home—but also imposed 
new ones—such as those of guarding the village and its depleted woodlands. The 
latter was not a traditional duty, performed through the centuries, and it follows 
that the mechanism for ensuring the sustainable use of the woodlands proposed 
by Gadgil—that the same families had the hereditary management of them— 
would not have worked. 

What, then, was the regime of the commons, if any, in pre-modern Maharashtra? 
Was it indeed a locally controlled one? This question is of some importance because 
many authors assume that this was in fact the case in pre-modern times. Gadgil 
and Guha,” for example, also perceive a fundamental social divide between ‘eco- 
system people’ and ‘omnivores’. The former are said to depend on the natural 
environments of their own locality to meet most of their material needs, while the 
latter partake of a global market in commoditised resources—variations in their 
patterns of resource-use then arise from this dichotomy: localisation enforces 
prudence, and mobility permits extravagance.? But why should that ingenious 
and opportunist beast, homo sapiens submit to localisation if better opportunities 
existed elsewhere? Were there power structures that would enforce it? 


Realm and Region 


We shall address these issues through a study of eighteenth century western 
Maharashtra, the locale of Gadgil's studies, and a region where a substantial mass 
of early records has survived. The eighteenth century saw the gradual establishment 
of Maratha suzerainty in this region. The dynasty of Chhatrapatis—Sovereign 
rulers—gradually saw their authority slip away into the hands of their Chief 


?" William Н Sykes, ‘On the Land Tenures of the Dekhan’, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Great Briain, Vol. П, 1835, pp. 226-28; Atre, Gaon-Gada, р. 50 
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Ministers (Peshwas); so we shall refer to either Chhatrapati or Peshwa as the 
ruling authority. In addition there were minor chiefs and rulers who exercised 
considerable independent power of their own. 

The realm that we shall be discussing, extended in a long belt down the western 
side of the Indian peninsula, from the shores of the Arabian Sea through the high 
Sahyadri mountains that rise out of the coastal lowlands, and onto the Deccan 
plateau dissected into broadening valleys by its (mainly) east-flowing river systems. 
In local terminology these zones are, respectively, the Konkan, the Mavals and 
the Desh. Physiography deeply influences the rainfall regime of the area, so we 
have heavy rainfall on the coast and mountains which intercept the monsoon 
clouds, and a semi-arid regime in the plains east of the Sahyadri ranges. As V.P. 
Subrahmanyam has remarked, therefore, the monsoon rainfall pattern is 
physiographically controlled to yield climates ranging from the perhumid to the 
semi-arid in а small geograpbical distance." As early as the eighteenth century 
this rainfall regime, combined with the activity of a fairly dense human population, 
had led to the creation of a landscape of open savanna and cultivated plains in the 
east, fairly dense forest on the mountains and in their narrower valleys, and a 
mixture of swidden field, secondary and primary woodland, rough grazing and 
rice paddy-fields interspersed with coconut groves in the Konkan. Major urban 
centres like Satara, capital of the Chhatrapati Shahu, and Pune, the seat of the 
Peshwas, were located in the transitional zone between the wide, dry plains to the 
east and the narrow moist valleys to the west. 


How were Biotic Resources Used? 


Indian agriculture, and indeed, Indian society, has long depended on the local 
domesticate bos indicus. In the eighteenth century this species was the major 
source of power for agriculture and transport, and agrarian life would have been 
difficult to sustain without it. Oxen were used for soil preparation, sowing, weeding 
and even threshing the grain. Bovines also recycled cellulose indigestible by man 
into animal power, plant food and human fuel. Finally, the major burden of trans- 
porting goods was borne by them since road conditions usually precluded wheeled 
vehicles: such goods as did not move by water were carried overland by droves 
of bullocks. While the dairy yield of the village cattle was small, professional 
herdsmen reared both cows and buffaloes for milk and its durable products like 
clarified butter. The fodder and grazing needs all these beasts made (as we shall 
see) significant demands on the environment, and led to active contests over its 
control. 

Other domesticates were also numerous. Sheep and goats yielded fibre, meat, 
leather, a little milk, and valuable fertiliser. They were kept locally, as well as 
herded over considerable distances to take advantage of seasonal pastures. But if 


жур. Subrahmanyam, ‘Water Balances in the Tropical Monsoon Climates of the Indian Region’, 
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the bullock was the central animal economically, his political equivalent was the 
horse. The Maratha armies were centrally constituted of light cavalry, and their 
strength depended on their numbers and mobility. The care and feeding of horses 
were important matters of state and much attention is devoted them in the adminis- 
trative records of the time. 

There is evidence that the demands of livestock were straining the limits of the 
. Sustainable output of the intensively settled lands of the western Deccan in the 
eighteénth century when population density in the tract may be estimated at per- 
haps 80 to the sq. mile or 32 to the sq. km.—assuming it to be about the same 
as at Sykes's census in 1826-28.” To put in another way, the total density was 
already about one-third of the rural population density as determined by the Census 
of 1961. 

There were several effects of these shortages in an economy so profoundly 
dependent on animal power. One of these was the rise of an active market in 
fodder. This was not a novel development. In 1228 с.в. the potentate Kholesvara 
endowed the temple of Sakalesvara in Bid district of east-central Maharashtra 
with certain revenue sources: one of these was the right to levy ‘one bundle on 
the sale of dry grass and fodder' .?* It must be evident that there was already an 
active market in this resource, implying that the regime of scarcity was already in 
place. Such sales continued to occur, and the buyers included peasant farmers. 
For example, in the month of Kartik, Shaka year 1709 (September 1787 с.в.) we 
find nine landholding peasants of the village of Pimple, Chakan subdivision bor- 
rowing a total of 10,000 bundles of millet stalks (kadba) valued at Rs 250 from 
Balaji Shankar Sonavani of Pune with the undertaking to repay in kind within 
Mrugshirsha i.e., within two months. They were required to deliver good quality 
кадра, not less than one and a half cubits (70 cms.?) long to the lender's store in 
Pune city. If this was the village of Pimple Saudagar on the Chakan road, then 
this involved cartage over about fourteen kilometres. But then as the acute Thomas 
Coats observed a few years later, ‘As the riches of the cultivator, nay his existence, 
depend on his cattle, he always nurses them with great care’ But he also noted 
that towards the end of the dry season 'grass is always scarce, and if the rains are 
late in falling, as seldom any provision is made for this, the cattle become extremely 
thin and weak, and a murrain not infrequently gets among them at this time, and 
destroys many; which reduces the cultivators to beggary'.? When he wrote (in 
1819) bajri straw sold at prices ranging from Rs 2.5 to Rs 5 ‘per thousand bundles 
of three handfuls each'; while jowari straw at harvest time was Rs 1.5 a bundle of 
three handfuls but rose to four or five rupees ‘when the green forage is late’. So 
valuable was it that Coats commented jowari ‘near the city is cultivated more 
than bajaree, in consequence of the high price its straw bears as a forage’.” 


2 W.H. Sykes, ‘Special Report’, р. 254.- 
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The market could thus alter cropping choices at the margin and redistribute 
supplies during scarcity, but it apparently could not stimulate the direct production 
of fodder crops. Coats remarks that ‘as grasses where there is no demand for 
animal food would not yield a profit sufficient to pay the land-tax, they are never 
cultivated on arable lands’. All the uncultivated land of the village was used as a 
common pasture; this was clearly land unfit for tillage, for Coats noted that nowhere 
in the common land was the soil more than a few inches deep.! How do we 
explain the incapacity of the market to stimulate investment in the production of 
fodder, given the scarcity of it? Е 

I suggest that the reason behind the absence of fodder production on arable 
land was the difficulty of preventing the rights of free pasturage and princely 
purveyance from being exercised in it. This argument is supported by the fact that 
grass and hay was conserved in the eighteenth century, but not by the peasants. 
This use of land was the preserve of powerful families, whose reserved lands 
were termed kuran. Ruling houses also held such lands and many were sub- 
sequently taken over by the colonial regime and came to form the core of Forest 
Department lands on the arid plateau of western India. We may illustrate-the 
expedients that might culminate in the formation of such permanent reserves. 

Great armies were gathering all over India in 1801-02, preparatory to the Anglo- 
Maratha war of 1803—06. Their animals had to be fed. So, in 1802, the Mahars 
attending on an English officer, Dipton (?) demanded two thousand bundles of 
fodder from a village near Burhanpur. Fodder was difficult to find, and took time 
to procure; so the local official Parasrambhat was tied up and flogged. Other 
commanders of the time were more provident if not less peremptory. Ibrahim 
Khan had charge of a unit of the Peshwa’s cavalry: anticipating shortages, he 
issued an order to all village headmen in the tract east of Pune, demanding that all 
meadow lands should be reserved for his needs.? Nor were such demands very 
novel: in 1758 a Maratha officer posted at Ranthambor in Rajasthan was advised 
that another unit was joining him, and he should have an additional forty to fifty 
thousand bundles of grass cut and stored for their use; in addition he should have 
an ample supply of firewood. These supplies would presumably have been ex- 
tracted from village pastures and woodlands, probably by forced labour.” Cavalry 
units would obviously claim priority over local requirements: in another news- 
report of that period, we learn that men from a nearby military camp simply came 
and cut down all the standing crops, both rain-fed and irrigated, in the Village of 
Karathi in Khandesh. The villagers then thought of abandoning the village and 
settling elsewhere.” 


“Ја, р. 234. 
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In less disturbed times, less destructive, though equally arbitrary, arrangements 
might emerge. A glimpse of how they took shape 1s afforded by a letter from the 
administrator of the township of Kadus to the Peshwa, written in March 1736. 


The honourable Rajshri Senapati’s camp-followers go daily from the main 
camp to Talegaon. They turn elephants and camels into the fields, and they get 
into the irrigated lands and steal. The Lord (Peshwa) may command on this 
matter. Rajshri Mahadji Govind has been granted the village of Turakdi. He 
has just reserved its grazing lands; he beat (our) cowherds; to the north Rajshri 
Mahadji Govind has reserved the grazing, and that of Sayegaon is reserved by 
Rajshri Tryambakrao Mama. Where will the people of Kadus take their cattle 
to graze, from which forest will they fetch their wood? It is not possible to 
carry on the life of the settlement without touching the border tracts of the 
adjoining villages. The Lord is able to command.” 


This was not an unusual occurrence; thus in 1778 the headman of Kaloli, a village 
near Saswad, complained that a powerful noble, Jiuba Chitnis had similarly closed 
some land in the adjoining village of Naloli. The rains had failed the previous 
year, and the only available water for the local cattle was in a ravine in the reserved 
lands. Chitnis's officer had beaten and threatened the local villagers when they 
took their animals there. The situation was aggravated by the arrival of the Peshwa’s 
officer, Avji Kavde, with a large train, whose cattle also went to drink there. If 
this continued, the headman reported that the peasants would be severely distressed 
(and might emigrate?)." 

These documents bring out how inequalities of power affected the control of 
biotic resources: the small needs of local villagers and townspeople could be met 
under a regime of free commons, but closure was necessary when the gentry 
appeared on the scene. Such closures might be temporary, or they might become 
permanent: in that case these lands would become the private or government 
. meadows (kuran) that we have already mentioned. Many of these formed the 
core of Forest Reserves in the nineteenth century.” The creation of one such re- 
serve was ordered by the Peshwa Bajirao in 1758. The order noted that the court 
often marched through the district of Karde-Ranjangaon and needed wood and 
fodder. So the local officer should find a village (preferably a partly-cultivated 
one) assessed at four or five hundred rupees in tax, knock down most of it, allow 
a little cultivation to remain, and convert the remaining lands into a kuran.? In 
other cases disputed lands were taken over. So, for instance the villages of Kale 
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and Nandgaon quarreled over a piece of land, so it-lay untilled for some forty or 
fifty years. Thereupon the Peshwa simply turned it into state property and appointed 
a manager, warning the headmen of both villages not to trespass into the govern- 
ment kuran.” Both the Peshwa's government and leading gentry families possessed 
numbers of meadows of this type, all probably created by excluding local villagers 
in the way described above.*! Apart from supplying grass, wood and bamboo, 
such areas sometimes served as hunting reserves or parks (ramna).” 

Villagers in the vicinity of such reserves would be called up for compulsory 
labour in them—so, for example, the peasants of several districts were required, 
in 1763—64, to cut and supply 484,000 bundles of grass; those in other districts 
were exempted from their obligation to provide 1,247,500 bundles, but required 
to pay Rs 4 рег 1,000 bundles in lieu of the service.” Sometimes these reserves 
were made available to the peasants as well—as for example, after the Nizam of 
Hyderabad's army had burned many villages in the Junnar area, the peasants 
were allowed to take 100,000 bundles of grass as well as wood and bamboo from 
the Randhervadi kuran in order to rebuild their homes.“ These reserves had 
presumably earlier been selected for closure because of their productivity, but the 
fact that they contained resources unavailable from the village commons also 
clearly indicates that restricted access did increase production, by contrast to the 
more usual regime of free commons. 


Costs and Benefits 


What would the yield be like? This issue is important because it might be suggested 
that the reason why commercial reserves were not created was the negligible 
difference in yield between a regime of free commons and a reserved grassland. 
We have a modern study of the region that enables us to get an idea of the benefits 
of closure. Dabadghao cites an area of 10 hectares on the Deccan side of the 
Sahyadri near Pune with a rainfall of 1,250 mm—a meadow therefore typical of 
those reserved in the eighteenth century. | 


.In the first year of protection the cut yield was 4,500 kg which, therefore, 
represented what the animals might have obtained by grazing (minus 40 per 
cent loss due to trampling) in the last grazing year. In the second year of 
protection the cut yield was 10,000 kg, and in the third year 27,000 kg.“ 


This is presumably air-dry weight; elsewhere the study reports that protected and 
therefore highly productive stands of Sehima-Dichantium grasses yielded an average 
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of 4,800 kg/ha. while an average hay production of 3,300 kg/ha. could be expected 
from a good Dichantium stand.* A working bullock, according to data collected 
by Sykes in the 1820s received five bundles of jowar stalks daily. If we convert 
this at five pounds (2.25 kg) per bundle, the weight given by Mann,” and assume 
that the nutritive value of hay and jowar fodder was the same, then the loss from 
failure to protect one hectare of meadow was 2,400 kg, equal to the fodder needs 
of 213 bullocks for one day. Or, to put it in another way, the 10 hectare meadow 
could support 240/365, or 0.66 bullocks in a year under free grazing, but 6.6 
under closure and cutting. The cattle employed by the upper classes were perhaps 
bigger and better-fed than those of the peasants visited by Sykes. In the Pune 
archives we find a standard ration of six bundles of fodder being issued to oxen 
and ponies, eight to full-grown horses and 12 to camels. Elephants received 125 
bundles of fodder as well as four loads of sugarcane.“ Thus, if reserved, the 
10-hectare meadow would support four horses for a year. We may thus gauge the 
- demands that even an army of a few thousand horse would make on the fodder of 
a region like Pune. It will also explain why the peasants visited by Sykes in the 
1820s consistently assumed that the staple food of working bullocks consisted of 
millet stalks—the free grazing was probably just enough to keep them alive for 
the few months of the year when not at work. The untilled land of the village of 
Loni, for instance amounted to about 700 ha., much eroded, with hillocks showing 
the bare rock ‘and the whole . . . more or less thickiy strewed with stones, from 
the weight of a few ounces to as many hundred weights’. If the whole of it had 
been of the quality of the 10 hectare meadow discussed above, and the yield 
evenly distributed through the year, under a regime of free grazing, this would 
have fed about a hundred head of cattle; but the village possessed 430 head, not 
counting horses, asses etc. It is obvious that such overused and degraded pasture 
would yield little, and the village's fodder supply was clearly inadequate. Indeed 
Coats found that about a quarter of the inhabitants in 1819 had borrowed grain 
and straw ‘to support themselves and cattle till the next harvest . . .', repayable in 
kind with an increment of 50 or 75 per cent. The cattle then clearly shared in the 
produce from cultivated land and did not live mainly off the grazing.” 

Nor of course could the village community exclude powerful claimants from 
its lands, and this may well have been a factor in their degradation. Thus we find 
the village of Karaje in the Nira valley complaining to the king’s governor that 
several bands of shepherds with 20,000 sheep had descended on their village. 
The animals (the plaint continued) were ravaging the crops and if they were not 
restrained by a royal order then the village would be obliterated. The shepherds 
bad been rebuked but paid no heed; if the governor did not listen then death’ 
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(moksha) was the villagers’ lot.*! It is likely that these were shepherds licenced 
by the State, or in charge of the flocks that supplied meat for the tables of the 
gentry. This is suggested by documents in the archives such as this order issued in 
1752-53: 


Letter to Sivaji Salokhe—Baji Govere, Ravalji Manka and Yesaji Manka are 
in charge of the King’s shepherds in Miraj province. They are permitted to 
graze everywhere; do not molest them. Issue stern injunctions to the Mangs 
and Bedars of the province to see to thejr safety.” 


Thus protected the graziers could grab a share of the limited resources of the 
villages. Sheep and goats did however yield a return to the villagers in the form of 
the urine and dung that enriched the fields where they lay at night, and they were 
often welcomed for this reason. (However, Coats in Loni heard grumbles that this 
resource was monopolised by the headmen free of charge while other farmers 
had to pay.) But more egregious violations were known. Thus we find a letter of 
the Chhatrapati written in 1752—53, reproving one Yesaji of the village of Dudhi 
for sending his servants into the villages of Sarambe, Yeksala, and Nagdi where 
they cut and carried away the grass growing on the field embankments—grass 
presumably conserved for the village cattle. 

In this milieu, even the powerful had to exercise a constant vigilance to ensure 
the conservation of their often arbitrarily demarcated reserves. For example, a 
meadow had been reserved for the State elephants near the village of Vade, Vandan 
subdivision. The bold headman of that village, Sakhoji Navlage, not only turned 
his cattle into the meadow but assaulted its keeper when he protested. Sakhoji 
was summoned to the court. Another village headman was found to have ploughed 
up meadowland allocated to the (State ?) herdsmen, and had to be warned to 
desist.* Again the game preserve near the village of Khopsi was tended by the 
villagers. However, the garrison of Kalyangad disputed their control and refused 
to recognise it. The court ordered them to desist from interfering in the lands 
below the hill-crest.? Thus stealth and force were deployed to constantly threaten 
the valuable biotic resources preserved by king and commoner alike. The constant 
vigilance needed for successful preservation would be costly in time, money and 
occasionally blood, and all too often, therefore, free commons might end up being 
the default option. 
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The extent to which this affected productivity may be seen from a document 
prepared in 1773-74. This year saw major factionalism within the Maratha political 
system, with the consequent assemblage of huge armies around the capital. 
Probably in order to preclude the destruction of the tax base through depredations 
on the peasants, the Pune government ordered Balaji Krishna to take charge of all 
meadow-lands, government and private, within 15 or 20 kos of the city, to arrange 
for the cutting of 300,000 bundles of grass, and to store half of this supply and 
send the rest to the city. In addition to this he was to supply 1,600 khandis of 
wood fuel and 150 khandis of charcoal. The scheme recognised that influential 
owners might be able to secure some access; norietheless, if they took more than 
their domestic consumption they were to be charged market rates for it. Biotic 
resources were therefore eminently seen as quasi-property, open to arbitrary seizure 
and use. It seems that the supply within this radius was estimated equal to 50,000 
bullock rations or 37,500 horse rations, giving us some idea of the limited extent 
of meadowland protected and available. Three lakh bundles would be 675 tons of 
grass. If we follow Sykes in estimating the kos at two English miles, or 3.2 kms, 
a radius of 15 kos would include an area of over 7,000 sq. kms. of which less than 
half could possibly have been under cultivation. Yet the surplus grass available 
was equal to the total yield of perhaps 2.5 sq. km. (250 ha.) of good meadowland. 
Even this limited yield was to be achieved only by hiring 175 guards fora year to 
control these lands.5 

If therefore, we come to consider the ultimate productivity resulting from the 
system as it operated, ıt cannot but be characterised as an unsuccessful one. The 
contests over the spontaneous produce of the land— contests in which the superior 
force of kingly authority was met with the weapons of the weak—stealth, evasion 
and cunning, resulted ultimately in the production falling far below the levels that 
well-managed lands could have produced. Indigenous peoples and local com- 
munities have previously encountered many of the problems we face today and 
were frequently unable to provide optimal solutions to.them. 
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All men dream: but not equally. Those who dream by night in the dusty 
recesses of their minds wake in the day to find that it was vanity: but the 
dreamers of the day are dangerous men, for they may act their dreams with 
open eyes, to make it possible 

Т.Е. Lawrence, Oriental Assembly? 


Introduction 


This essay attempts to understand the transition to colonial rule in South India 
between the mid-eighteenth and the early nineteenth centuries through an examin- 
ation of three contrasting European figures who were present there in those times. 
The method is a time-honoured one, even if it had fallen into discredit for a time 
on account of the fashionable distaste for ‘biography’ as a pursuit of the historian, 
as well as the idea that the colonial (or would-be colonial) elites were not really 
worthy of the historian's attention." If there is some novelty to recommend it, it 
must lie in the choice of the figures themselves, here a Frenclyentrepreneur and 
military commander, a Portuguese ecclesiastic and inveterate maker of unfinished 
projects, and a Scotsman who eventually participated as an East India Company 
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administrator both in South India and Gujarat. Further, it is not the career tra- 
jectories of the three personages that will interest us so much as their opinions, as 
expressed in each case through quite voluminous writings. Yet, none of the men 
concerned was a ‘thinker’ or tbeoretician of empire in the normal sense of the 
term; rather, all of them were political actors and men of action, who also wrote 
and reflected on their actions as well as on what they saw around them. The 
reader is thus advised not to look here for the equivalent of Anquetil Duperron, 
Edmund Burke or James Mill, but for a point of view that is much more constructed 
in the thick of action, often quite incoherent, but not for that any the less interesting. 

In taking these three examples, my purpose is also to re-examine the question 
of whether there was any common European basis for understanding South Asian 
society in this time, or whether national or personal understandings were suf- 
ficiently different so that it is impossible to speak in such terms. In other words, is 
it at all justified to lump together a Scotsman, a Frenchman and a Portuguese 
under the common category of a ‘European’ understanding, or is it necessary to 
speak rather of a varied and fragmented view, mediated by personal experience 
and trajectory and a whole host of other more specific factors, whether cultural or 
not? In asking such a question, it may seem that my essay places itself at some 
distance from the preoccupations of Dharma Kumar, whose impatience with studies 
of ‘colonial discourse’ was all too well-known. But, this distance may in fact be 
illusory, for the exercise that I am engaged in may itself be understood in other 
terms, namely as a form of source-criticism. The historian of South India in the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, whose interests concern broad social 
categories (such as service groups, or agrestic serfs) as much as quantitative issues 
in economic history, must wrestle with the problem of the archival sources in 
which one finds materials concerning these categories. As Dharma Kumar herself 
wrote, looking back on her earlier work, 


while I did discuss the need to interpret early official writings with care, reflect- 
ing as they often did misunderstanding of Indian society and the drawing of 
inappropriate analogies with feudal Europe, later work has shown that I did 
not question my sources sharply enough, nor look for others.‘ 


What renders each of our actors and writers the more complex is the fact that they 
all conceived India not in some purely pre-determined terms, but through their 
dealings with local interlocutors, who were at least ‘native informants’ but fre- 
quently far more than that. The balance between empirical experience and sche- 
matic conceptualisation in determining such views has been much debated in 
recent years, with the canonical view having gone through some rather violent 
oscillations in the process. The view that had come to be accepted in the 1960s 
and 1970s, thanks to such works as Donald Lach’s massive and encyclopaedic 


4 Dharma Kumar, Land and Caste т South India: Agricultural Labour in the Madras Кейде су 
un the Nineteenth Century, 2nd edn, New Delhi, 1992, р xv. 
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opus, Asia in the Making of Europe, was that Europeans were relatively ignorant 
about India in about 1500, or at any rate that they possessed forms of knowledge 
that were wrapped in layers of medieval mystification. The centuries of intensive 
empirical contact that followed 1500 were supposed, in this view, not only to 
have peeled away the mystification and obfuscation (thus, the inaccurate map of 
‚ India presented in about 1500 in say, the Cantino Planisphere, being replaced 
successively by more and more accurate representations, to take but one example), 
but also to have led to the accumulation of reliable data.* Lach (and his collaborator 
Edwin Van Kley) thus end the first part of their third volume (significantly subtitled 
‘A Century of Advance’), with the following phrase: 


In conclusion, the number of books about Asia printed in Europe, the wide dif- 
fusion of these books in all European languages, and the references in both 
popular and scholarly writings to these books and to information about Asia, 
all enabled seventeenth-century European readers to obtain a better-informed 
idea than previously of the reality of Asia and a clearer image of its dimensions, 
its peoples, and its various languages, religions and cultures.‘ 


If this were true of armchair thinkers sitting in Europe, we must imagine that it 
could only have been even more true for those Europeans who actually ventured 
as far as India: they too must have had ever ‘better-informed ideas’ and ‘clearer 
images' with the passage of time, as the mists of disinformation and misinformation 
cleared. 

Such a Whiggish view of the articulation between information and knowledge 
came under severe attack, as is well-known, in the course of the late 1970s and 
1980s, in a number of works of both a general and specific nature. One can sense 
the first hesitant stirrings as early as 1950 in the writings of Raymond Schwab, 
followed then by such works of the late 1970s as Partha Mitter's Much Maligned 
Monsters, with its wish 'not only to trace misrepresentations of Hindu art through- 
out history but, more importantly, to challenge the validity of applying Western 
classical norms for appreciating Indian art’.’ Though the best known of such cri- 
tiques is undoubtedly Edward Said's empirically uneven and highly polemical 
work, the context of the debate can only be understood if one absorbs the critiques 
that were simultaneously produced of studies of comparative religion, ethnography 
and cartography. These critiques served to demonstrate that the notion that Euro- 
peans—in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries—were innocent gatherers of 
information, in the world at large, could simply not be sustained. Still, in more 


* For а recent reiteration of this viewpoint, see Vitorino Magalhiies Godinho, Le devisement du 
monde: De la pluralité des espaces à l'espace global de l'humanité, XVeme-XVléme siècles, Lisbon, 
2000. 

* Donald Е. Lach and Edwin J Van Kley, Asia in the Making of Europe, Volume Ш: A Century of 
Advance, Book I, Chicago, 1993, pp. 596-97 

? Partha Mitter, Much Maligned Monsters. A History of European Reactions to Indian Art, 2nd 
edn, Chicago, 1992, p. хи! (orginal publication 1977). 
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recent times, the pendulum has swung back, as we see from a stream of influential 
publications seeking, as it were, to remake the virginity of the early modern Euro- 
pean observer abroad, a concession which is at times extended as far as the early 
colonial administrators.* These newer writings represent the alliance of two quite 
distinct tendencies. On the one hand, historians of colonial India wish to defend 
the validity of their stock-in-trade, which is to say the colonial archives and their 
contents, and hence are desirous of pointing to the excesses of views that focus 
solely on the processes by which such archives were produced. On the other 
hand, historians of European ideas have over the years become naturally somewhat 
anxious concerning the status of their heroes, the omniscient European subjects 
who master the world through a series of ever more refined tools over the early 
modern and modern periods. This has naturally led to a situation in which these 
historians have argued that the works of the second historiographical phase de- 
scribed above have led to an unnecessary and unjustifiable denigration of positive 
European knowledge. 

In order to advance in this direction, three different rhetorical strategies have 
been employed in combination. The first is that of exaggeration, and suggests 
that opponents of the positive view of European knowledge of the world at large 
represent a defence of 'radical incommensurability', that is the view that cultures 
are fundamentally untranslatable. Thus, any historical evidence of processes of 
translation and mutual intelligibility must automatically be taken as dealing a 
mortal blow to the sceptical view. À second strategy is that of banalisation, namely 
to argue that the relation between any observer and any social object can be thought 
to raise the same set of problems of perception; why then single out the Europeans 
and India, if the account of a Portuguese traveller to Italy, or an Arab traveller to 
Iran suffers from the same notional set of problems? This view is taken to its 
logical conclusion in the Indian case, for example, by arguing that even if a critique- 
can be mounted of ‘European standards of historical coherence’ in the sixteenth 

. century, ‘Muslim historians of India’ were at least as guilty of the sins of ‘oriental- 
ism’ (and probably more so) than their European counterparts. In the view of a 
recent analyst of travel-literature within a tradition of a European history of ideas, 
whose familianty with ‘Muslim’ texts is ironically entirely mediated by translations 
produced by western Orientalists, ‘it has (. . .) become obvious that there were 
equally ideological biases in "oriental" Muslim views of other oriental peoples', 
with the necessary corollary being that an uncalled-for fuss has been made 
regarding European views of India.’ A third strategy, somewhat different in nature, 
consists of using the affective argument. Many Europeans, it is argued, had an 
affective relationship to non-European cultures, and even to individuals (whether 
within a sexual relationship or outside of it). This affective bond must be treated 


t For such a ‘heroic’ view in respect of figures such as Е W. Ellis, see Thomas В. Trautmann, 
‘Inventing the History of South India’, ш Daud Ah, ed., Invoking the Past The Uses of History in 
South Ала, Delhi, 1999, pp. 36—54. 

°? Joen-Pau Rubiés, Travel and Ethnology in ће Renalssance: South India through European 
Eyes, 1250-1625, Cambndge, 2000, p. 287 
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as dissolving (or at least rendering secondary) the problem of perception mediated 
by, or even related to, the exercise of power in all its complexity. 

It is clear that a limpid explication of the relationship between perception (and 
knowledge) and power is a difficult task, whether in the South Asian case or else- 
where. In its simplest versions, the theorists of a relationship between knowledge 
and power would posit a causal relationship in one or the other direction: either a 
change in the form and manner in which power was exercised would cause a cor- 
responding shift in the nature of the knowledge thereby produced, or the shift in 
forms of knowledge would precede and somehow facilitate the exercise of power. 
Where the colonial relationship is concerned, historians have tended to favour 
the former version, seeing colonial conquest as producing a series of institutions 
(surveys, censuses, the colonial police, and so on) that determine the nature of 
colonial knowledge. This knowledge might then have an impact in turn on the 
changing nature of the institutions, but the assumption is largely of a prior shift in 
the forms of the exercise of power that sets the whole process in motion. It is of 
course possible to argue, and a minority of authors has done so, that a long term 
stability exists in the terms of the production of European knowledge on India, 
that goes back at least to the medieval period; this would then be a sort of ‘European 
essence’ in terms of the will to knowledge, that suffers only minor modifications 
with the move from a situation of relative political parity in say 1700, to one of a 
rather unequal relationship a century later. In this highly contested historiography, 
the three careers at hand thus help us to unravel some of the threads in the larger 
argument, while at the same time permitting a closer look at the historical processes 
of the transition itself. | 


A Bishop ‘in partibus infidelium’ 


The first of the characters that we shall consider here is a certain Dom António 
José de Noronha, whose career has hitherto remained rather obscure, despite some 
attention devoted to it by historians of Portuguese India.!? Noronha was of Portu- 
guese descent and born in July 1720 (probably in Goa) of a certain D. Francisco 
de Noronha and Dona Cecflia Ana de Meneses, both sides of the family having 
considerable histories of service in Portuguese India. With the early death of his 
father in a shipwreck, followed shortly thereafter by that of his mother, Noronha 
was placed in charge of his paternal grandmother who entrusted him to the Fran- 
ciscans for his education. At the age of sixteen, he received religious orders, and 
under the name of Frei António da Purificação, was sent to the Portuguese settle- 
ment of Mylapore (or Sáo Tomé), today a part of Chennai (Madras), but at that 
time still autonomous of English control.: During the next decade and а half, 


? For instance Ismael Gracias, О Bispo de Halicarnasso D. António José de Noronha: Memória 
Histórica, Nova Goa, 1903; the most recent biographical sketch is that by Carmen Radulet, 
"D. António José de Noronha: ficha biográfica’, in D. António José de Noronha, Sistema Marcial 
Asidnco, Polftico, Histórico, Genealógico, Analítico e Miscelanico, ed., Carmen M. Radulet, Lisbon, 
1994, рр хі-хху. 7 
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Noronha was able to display his considerable political and diplomatic skills. 
Though initially no more than the vicar of the church of Nossa Senhora da Luz in 
Mylapore, he began gradually to build links with the French in Pondicherry, using 
the mediation of the Luso-Indian wife of the French governor Dupleix, Dona 
Joana de Castro. His activities in the Dupleix household made him the object of 
considerable suspicion, both from secular Europeans and other Catholic priests, 
who repeatedly demanded that his affairs be looked into. His rise in the hierarchy, 
as Visitor to the Catholic Missions of Coromandel and Pegu ш 1747, combined 
with a growing personal fortune, eventually reached an apogee in 1748. In the 
context of the succession crisis in Arcot in the 1740s, Noronha managed to obtain 
an extensive parwana from Chanda Sahib (one of the contestants for succession 
to the Nawwabi of Arcot) for the territories around Mylapore, and was even named 
by the Portuguese Estado da Índia to the position of Governor of the City of 
Mylapore and its dependent villages, as well as ‘director and agent of the Portu- 
guese nation on the coast of Coromandel’. 

This change in the status of both Noronha and Mylapore in the latter half of 
1749 called for a swift response on the part of the English East India Company. 
Mylapore was attacked by an English force on the night of 14 October 1749, and 
after some brief resistance, Noronha was seized and transferred as a prisoner to 
Madras. Despite Portuguese official protests, he was then transferred (still a pris- 
oner) on an English vessel to Portsmouth, and eventually made his way to London, 
after being freed. Noronha refused some offers of compensation made to him by 
the English, and proceeded then to Paris, where he was received in the court of 
Louis XV and given a number of honours. Eventually named in 1751 to the post 
of Bishop of Halicarnassus (a notional bishopric that did not in fact require a resi- 
dence on the part of its holder), Noronha then returned to Pondicherry in 1751 
through the intercession of the French Company, and on one of its vessels.'' But 
the taste for the military life had left a mark on him after the unsuccessful defence 
of Mylapore, in which he had in fact been wounded. We thus find him not only a 
diplomat but an active if minor commander allied to the French, and episodically 
to the Marathas as well as Haidar Аһ, in the course of the late 1750s. Indeed, after 
the fall of Pondicherry in January 1761, Noronha even spent a certain period in 
the company of Haidar as an auxiliary commander, receiving from him the title 
of Shamsher Dilawar Jang Bahadur. But after a brief period in this capacity of 
free-wheeling captain, Noronha eventually decided to return to Portuguese ter- 
ritories, where we find him in various guerrilla campaigns in the Ponda region 

„against the Marathas in 1763, during the viceroyalty of D. Manuel de Saldanha, 
Conde da Ega. Here is how we find him described by the viceroy himself in a 
letter of the period, in the context of a military campaign: 


The bishop-elect of Halicarnassus was the first who passed to those lands of 
Ponda, commanding the body of Sipais of the State in order to effect the 


и Halicarnassus corresponds to the modem Bodrum in Turkey. Noronha was thus named utular 
or non-resident Bishop єл partibus infidelium, a term meaning ‘in the lands of the unbelievers’. 
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operations as I had decided from the start, without the Estado itself being re- 
vealed in its true colours, an action that he carried out with great freedom. His 
character is more that of a soldier than of an ecclesiastic: he has a pretty good 
knowledge of Asian customs and habits, he speaks the Moorish and Maratha 
languages, and with the title of Nababo added to his well-known valour, he 1s 
feared and respected all over the Сопсао.!? 


By 1765, Noronha thus was named Chief Brigadier of the Legion of Royal Volun- 
teers of Ponda and General Intendant of the Provinces of Ponda, Zambaulim and 
Canacona. But this second hour of glory was not destined to last much longer 
than that in Mylapore. Matters took a turn for the worse with the imprisonment of 
the viceroy Conde da Ega on his return to Lisbon in December 1766. A number of 
strident voices began to be heard in the Portuguese colony against the strange 
figure of Noronha, as we see from a letter of February 1770 written to Lisbon by 
a certain D. Joáo José de Melo, member of the governing council of Goa at that 
time, justifying the fact that Noronha had been held prisoner in Fort Aguada.from 
December 1769 in order to prevent him from disappearing to the *most remote , 
regions of India'. Melo wrote: 


This man is an ecclesiastic in appearance and in his customs he is slipshod 
(relaxado). His religion did not prevent him from becoming a Nababo, in which 
form or disguise he has gone about with the title of Dilavargenga, and his 
qualities are those of a great lack of truthfulness and those of an 1ncomparable 
aptitude for everything that is an intrigue, and with such qualities one usually 
has a great following in this land... ." 


By 1770, it had hence been decided to send Noronha back to Portugal as a prisoner; 
on his return there, he remained some 18 months in prison, before being freed in 
April 1772. But Noronha was not about to suffer such treatment without an ade- 
quate response. Thus, he organised a series of petitions to the all-powerful Marquis 
of Pombal already while in prison, and was eventually restituted to grace, so that 
we find him en route to India once more in 1773. On his arrival in Goa in January 
1774, he recovered a good part of the lands and territories that he had disposed of 
before his imprisonment, as well as his earlier position in respect of the Legion of . 
Royal Volunteers. His sudden death in Goa in February 1776 brought an end to 
this eighteentb-century career, of a man who it was claimed ‘could manage to 
understand and speak seven Asian languages and six from Europe, and on thirty- 
seven occasions had been Ambassador to various Asian courts'. 

But Noronha was not merely an ecclesiastic turned man-of-action or mercenary 
captain. He was also a rather prolific writer, with an almost fanatical attachment 
to the written word that can seen for example in such minor texts as the 'Diary of 


? Noronha, Sistema. р xxi 
D Ibid . p xxiii. 
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the events on the voyage that Dom António José de Noronha, Bishop of Halicarnas- 
sus, made from the Kingdom of Portugal to the city of Goa, begun on 21" April 
1773’. The central part of his written work must however be taken to be political, 
and concerns the situation in the Deccan and Southern India in the middle decades 
of the eighteenth century, particularly in relation to the strategic interests of the 
Portuguese Estado da Índia. The three principal entities with which Noronha is 
concerned are the Marathas, Mysore under Haidar Ali, and the English East India 
Company, even if a number of other actors also feature periodically in his vision 
of things, notably the French Company. Now, the position of the Estado between 
the 1730s and the 1760s was undoubtedly a difficult one. After the substantial 
losses of the years from 1610 to 1660, the Portuguese had managed in the last de- 
cades of the seventeenth century to consolidate their territories on the west coast 
of India, thanks to the complex relationship between the Mughals and the Marathas, 
which afforded them some margin of manoeuvre. However, the 1730s saw а ге: 
surgence of Maratha attacks, culminating in the major loss of the Província do 
Norte in the closing years of the decade. The response of the Estado was somewhat 
slow to come, but consisted eventually, between 1746 and 1784, in building a 
contiguous territory around the core of Goa rather than the dispersed and rather 
more strategically fragile disposition that had existed earlier. This was what 
eventually led to the creation of the so-called ‘New Conquests’, which were gained 
largely at the expense of a number of Maratha chieftains in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Goa, and which more than trebled the area of the tezritory.' Noronha's 
own actions in the 1760s form a part of this process of consolidation, but he— 
like a number of other contemporaries—undoubtedly believed that the key to 
containing the Maratha threat lay in the Mysore state of Haidar Ali. This was the 
reason why he penned a memorial on Haidar Ali in 1764, which he then submitted 
to the Conde da Ega, entitling it a ‘Historical Memoir of the life of the Prince 
called Aydar Aly Naique, his birth, his maxims and policies, and the forts that he 
has captured, their names, of the rivers and lands that he has conquered, of their 
chiefs, their customs and the reasons for their disgrace’.'’ The strategic character 


^ D. António José de Noronha, Didrio dos sucessos da улл ет que fez do Reino de Portugal 
para a cidade de Goa, D. António José de Noronha, Bispo de Halicarnasse, principiada aos 21 de 
Abril de 1773, eds, Carmen M. Radulet and Francisco Contente Domingues, Lisbon, 1995. 

5 Cf. Sanjay Subrahmanyam, The Portuguese Empire in Asia, 1500-1700: A Political and 
Economic History, London, 1993, pp. 188-96, Glenn J. Ames, Renascent Empire?: The House of 
Braganza and the Quest for Stability in Portuguese Monsoon Asia, са. 1640-1683, Amsterdam, 
2000. 

№ For the relative importance of the Old and New Conquests, see Rudy Ваши, ‘A demographic 
study of Portuguese India and Macau as well as comments on Mozambique and Timor, 1750— 
1850’, The Indian Economic and Social History Review (hereafter IESHR), Vol. XXXIV, No. 2, 
1997, pp. 199-216; and Мапа de Josus dos Mártires Lopes, Goa setecentista: Tradição е 
modernidade, Lisbon, 1996. " 

п The text is published ш D. António José de Noronha, Obras políticas, ed., Carmen M. Radulet, 
Lisbon, 2001, pp. 39—54; and had earlier been published by J.H. da Cunha Rivara in О Chronista 
de Tissuary, Nos 10 and 11, 1866, pp. 260-66, 288—94. 
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and information contained in this succint text need not detain us here, since it has 
already been studied in some detail by М.К. Sinha;'* rather, what is of interest is 
the perspective that Noronha brings to bear on a subject such as this. 

The text is a dense one, full of the names of princes and warlords of the epoch, 
as well as the characteristic politico-administrative terminology which was by 
then shared by Mughals, Marathas and the rulers of Mysore. It informs us that 
Haidar’s parents were of humble birth, and born in Kolar, and that the father died 
fighting for the subadar of Sira against the forces of Mysore. We then are given a 
very brief view of Haidar’s early military career in Mysore, before plunging directly 
into a series of details concerning the siege of Tiruchirapalli, in which the personage 
of Noronha himself appears in the third person, as an actor who was at the time 
very close to the Marquis of Dupleix. In the rest of the text, Noronha makes a 
number of further appearances, always in the third person; and the text consistently 
prefers the objective tone of the chronicler to the seductive voice of the eyewitness. 
A series of descriptions of campaigns eventually leads to a brief physical descrip- 
tion of Haidar (‘of a good stature and full bodied, with a proud air, and a brown 
complexion, thick lips, large and sparkling eyes, he does not laugh easily, and 
walks with slow and affected steps, he does not trust anyone’). We also learn that 
Haidar does not know to read or write but that he has a good memory, that he has 
no other major vices than wine, and that he is an enemy of the Brahmins even 
though he employs them in large numbers as accountants and scribes. And the 
text concludes: ‘He is very untrustworthy in regard to promises, as has been seen, 
[апа] he is most lascivious, for the complete satisfaction of which he can become 
a tyrant, for which God will make him pay’. 

Here, as on some other occasions, Noronha’s religious inclinations emerge to 
the fore, but what is of interest are the absences in the text, especially in comparison 
to the title. Little that is systematic in terms of political geography or even the 
fiscal resources at Haidar’s disposal may be found here, of a sort that can easily 
be found in Robert Orme’s papers under such heads as ‘An Account of the Revenues 
which Hyder Ally received in 1767 from the different parts of his Dominions into 
his Treasury clear of all charges of collecting'.'? It would seem that Noronha was 
caught here, so to speak, between two stools. Obviously he knew a great deal 
more about Haidar Ali than he could reveal in the text, on account of the close 
proximity that he had enjoyed over an extended period, but he may have felt that 
to say more would be to compromise his own position. Thus having chosen the 
relatively dry third-person narrative, he was forced into a form that he was not in 
fact equipped to deal with, not possessing access to the ‘objective’ data, whether 
ethnographic, geographical or statistical, that one would expect in such a memoir. 

It may however be unfair to judge Noronha’s capacities from this minor text 
alone. Rather, we must grapple with what is in many respects his magnum opus, 


и Cf. М.К. Sinha, Haidar Ali, Calcutta, 1941. 

? British Library, London, Oriental and India Office Collections (henceforth OIOC), Orme 
Mss No. 33, Document 7, ‘An Account of Hyderally’s Revenues, his provinces, his expences, sent 
by G Mackay to R.O.’, pp. 111-19. 
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the work entitled Sistema Marcial Asiático ("The Asiatic Martial System"), dated 
to 1772 (when Noronha was in Lisbon), and dedicated to the Governor who had 
just been named to the Estado da Índia, Dom José Pedro da C&mara. This work is 
divided into two books, and preceded by an erudite and rather obscure dedication, 
as well as a prologue, in which Noronha refers to the need to attend to the ‘ills of 
a moribund and suffering Mother, who is the sweet Pátria', thus suggesting that 
his book is a reform-tract of a sort. ‘Here’, he tells the reader, 


you will see the system of the Asiatics as well as the progress of arms, as much 
those of the Portuguese, as of the Agarenes [Angrias ?], Maratas, and all the 
other nations who inhabit that extensive Empire. In the Second Book, I hope 
to invite you to continue with the same matter, where I will show you the more 
modern progress that has been practised by the same nations. 


The first book then embarks on the first of its seven chapters, a ‘Brief Notice of 
East India, and a particular relation of the capital of Goa, its situation, forts and 
fortifications', accompanied by a set of sketches in colour showing Goa as well 
as some of its neighbouring fortresses. A second chapter takes us to an account of 
the decline of Goa, and a third to an account of the military forces there. The 
fourth and fifth chapters deal respectively with the Marathas, both the rulers of 
Satara and the Peshwas, and of the so-called ‘Prince of the Deccan’, which is to 
say the Nizam. The sixth chapter deals with a line of the Bhonsles (*O Dessay 
Guem Saunt Bounguló") who rule over the area immediately north of Goa, while 
the last chapter returns to deal with Haidar Ali Khan Bahadur, a veritable obsession 
as we shall see with Noronha. 

The second book, which is of roughly the same length, is divided into a mere 
` three chapters, of which the first recounts a series of successful campaigns that 
the Portuguese have carried out in India in recent times. It is followed by a descrip- 
tion of some of the more important ports in Asia (including Manila, but excluding 
Macao), where the Portuguese currently trade. A closing section takes the form of 
8 synopsis, pointing to the major campaigns that have taken place in the last years 
(meaning the 1760s) between the British, Marathas, Mughals and Haidar Ali Khan, 
concluding in 1769, the year when Noronha was placed under arrest prior to 
being sent to Portugal. The text concludes: 


These were the progress of Asiatic and English arms until the year 1769. If 
God gives me life and health, I will continue the third volume for the better 
instruction of the curious, which will treat of the same progress along with the 
revolutions that have taken place amongst the Potentates of Asia, which may 
be favourable to the State of Goa and to the establishment of its commerce. 


From this passage and others, we can see that despite its rather curious title, the 
book was in fact principally intended to be a chronicle, with some elements of 
geographical description thrown in to illustrate the places where the Portuguese 
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resided, or some of the principal actions described in the text took place. The 
claims to offer more information on the state of the military balance are for the 
most part misleading. Thus the fourth chapter of the First Book claims in its title 
to describe (amongst other things) ‘the terrestrial forces of the Maratas, [and] the 
naval forces of the Maratas’, but on the latter we hear practically nothing and on 
the former, a mix of odd anecdotes and a description of three types of cavalry, 
followed by an extended excursus on the pindaris. Noronha also insists that it is 
only in the last twenty years, that is after about 1750, that some of the Marathas 
have begun to carry firearms; besides, ‘they fight without form, and the greater 
part of the shots they fire are useless because the arms are pointed in the air’. All 
in all, then, most of the military forces to be found in the Deccan can hardly be 
taken seriously if one is to follow Noronha’s account, and one scarcely knows 
whether their military practices are more ridiculous or their idolatries and 
superstitions. 

To the latter he returns time and again, but most notably in a section that forms 
the closing part of the chapter on the Marathas, and which is entitled ‘Origins of 
their Brahmins and some of their superstitions’. Noronha writes: 


All idolators and principally the Brahmins observe superstitious rites, so 
irrefragable are they in their inveterate customs and ludicrous sect in which 
they live engulfed that, in order not to deviate an iota from the law that they 
profess, they often lose the chance to gain great victories and greater felicities. 
One of their superstitions, and in truth the most ridiculous of all, is that if on 
coming out of one of their houses or tents, someone who is in the entourage 
happens to sneeze, at once, without a moment's hesitation, they turn back fearing 
the augury of the misfortune that they believe will infallibly occur if they go 
on with the task for which they had set out.” 


Other such superstitions are noted, relating to birds or animals of ill-omen, and 
Noronha concludes that in general the Brahmins are characterised by a lack of 
courage, which can be seen by their conduct ‘in the field of battle or in the escalade 
of a fortress’. However, they are cunning and unprincipled negotiators and it thus 
by this means, rather than through their courage or military tactics, that they have 
managed to advance in their political enterprises. Noronha claims to know these 
political Brahmins very well, so much so that ‘1f I were to relate all that I have 
seen and heard of this nation, it would make a substantial volume’. As for their 
origins, he assures us on the basis of textual authority that they are of Jewish 
descent (in fact, ‘many believe that they descend from the tribe of Levi’), and that 
they had long resided in the Caucasus Mountains, where they had been exiled.”! 


0 Noronha, Sistema, pp. 66-67 

у This is a creative use of tbe legend of Alexander and the Jews, for which see Andrew Gow, 
The Red Jews: Antisemitism іл an Apocalyptic Age, 1200-1600, Leiden, 1995, Ch 2, and Bernard 
McGinn, Visions of the End: Apocalyptic Tradition in the Middle Ages, New York, 1979, р 56 The 
distant ongins may be found in the Greek text from the third century с.а. of Pseudo-Callisthéne, Le 
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Initially prevented from attaining India by Alexander the Great, they managed on 
the death of that monarch to arrive there, and took up the pen in order to emerge 
as scribes and accountants. 

If Noronha’s views of the Brahmins are negative, his notion of Islam is even 
blacker, as we see from the curious and garbled history he presents us of Vijaya- 
nagara. The central figure in his account is a certain Ramrazá, ‘the most powerful 
Emperor who has ever been seen in that part of the world, so it is affirmed by 
Pedro Barreto de Rezende and Damião de Góes. in ће Chrónica de El-Rey Dom 
Manue? . Noronha's invocations of great authors аге to be taken no more literally 
here than elsewhere, but it is interesting to note that his library consists largely of 
Portuguese authors from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Now, it turns 
out that this Ramrazá (based loosely on the figure of the Vijayanagara regent 
Aravidu Ramaraya) is actually descended from Indó, a descendant in the eighth 
generation of Adam, who bad been sent to India by Noah and who remained there 
as the first settler; Ramrazá was his direct descendant, and ruled over the city of 
*Vizapur' until he was defeated by the people of the ‘damned sect of Mahomed’ 
in a battle in 1563 (or perhaps 1566, a point on which Noronha hesitates). As for 
Islam itself, it was founded in the year 676, writes Noronha, at the time of the 
empire of Heraclitus in a place called Sarato in Arabia, and was brought to India 
by a heretical Nestorian monk called Sérgio and two of his Jewish companions, 
all disguised as merchants. Since they arrived in Gujarat, 'the first to be infected 
by this abominable and contagious plague were the Gujaratis, people of Cambay'. 
The first great Muslim conqueror, Giat Nosorandy, went on to found the city of 
Delhi, while Ramrazá was busy in his other wars. In the course of time, Ramrazá 
was captured by his former vassal, Nizamxá, who went on to cut off the head of 
the 96 year old monarch ‘without paying attention to the reverence and respect he 
owed him, and forgetting the esteem with which he had always been treated'.? 

Noronha's attempts at providing a coherent history of peninsular India in the 
eighteenth century, as well as in the centuries leading up to the establishment of 
the power of Mughals and the Marathas must be counted, all in all, as of limited 
interest. If his purpose in putting all this down on paper was to influence Portuguese 
policies with respect to India (as has sometimes been suggested), one can only 
wonder what readers in Lisbon made of these texts, with their mixture of exotic 
place-names, Old Testament references, and garbled chronology. Thus, we have 
the fairly long account of the first Nizam, where it is claimed he died in 1743 at 
the age of 107 years, and that he was an illegitimate son of one of the Mughal 
princes. This section of the text is one of the few where Noronha explicitly claims 
to have had access to written materials in India; his account of the battle for 
succession after the death of Aurangzeb (‘o Imperador Alemguir Gassy’), is based 
he states on the 'chronicles of the Mogor emperors in the Hindustani language 


Roman d'Alexandre: La vie et les hauts faits d'Alexandre de Macédonie, trans. Gilles Bounoure 
and Blandine Serret, Paris, 1992. 
2 Noronha, Sistema, pp. 50-51. 
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(Ипгоа industana) that I read’, amongst which he counts one by acertain ‘Saed 
Efandy'.? 

It is thus tempting to treat Noronha as a throwback, as it were, to an earlier 
epoch, an impression that is further reinforced when one examines his collection 
of maps and plans (he has a number of these, including several of Mylapore 
alone). For his maps and plans do not diverge in their conception from what had 
been executed in the 1630s by Pedro Barreto de Resende, who—we have seen— 
is also one of his textual references. In his use of the chronicle form too, his real 
references seem to be to authors of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries such 
as Diogo do Couto or João de Barros, to whom he refers time and again. As for 
his limited excursions into the ‘ethnography’ of India or into dimensions of religion, 
he seems to come up constantly against his own religious training, his desire to 
bring everything back into a framework rather strictly defined by the Old Testa- 
ment, and his fervent and clearly expressed dislike for both Muslims and Brahmins. 
In this respect, it also easy enough to develop a contrast between Noronha and a 
slightly younger writer in Portuguese, the Turin-born Carlos Julião (1740-1811), 
who spent some six years in India as part of an elaborate mission on behalf of the 
Portuguese Secretary of State, Martinho de Melo, that took him to Brazil and 
China. Julião produced a text entitled ‘Summary notice of the Gentilism in Asia’, 
in 107 short chapters, containing some Sanskrit shlokas in transliteration and 
with a translation, a summary of the Mahabharata and of the ten avataras of 
Vishnu (each with an accompanying coloured illustration), thus Continuing a 
tradition of religious ethnography that can be traced back at least to the sixteenth 
century, and in which the Jesuits and other religious orders played a role of some 
significance. But what is of significance was that Julio did not pertain to this 
religious context, but was instead an artillery-captain, with some interest in military 
engineering. 

Returning to Noronha, it is evident that he took himself fairly seriously as an 
historian, as we see from his attempts to engage in a polemic with two of the best- 
known historians of the English Company in the eighteenth century, Richard Owen 
Cambridge and Robert Orme. In two texts, the ‘Chronological Deduction’ (dedi- 
cated to the Marquis of Pombal) and the ‘Apologetical and Critical Manifesto’, 
Noronha attempts to demonstrate how the two historians have defamed him, and 
have also produced a distorted view of history that is essentially designed to defend 
English interests.? Much of the debate centres on the incidents in Mylapore in 
1749, and the events that transpired thereafter, and Noronha presents himself 
both as actor and eyewitness, and as an objective historian. Neither Cambridge 
nor Orme seem to have responded, and Pombal too does not seem to have been 


P Ibid., pp. 77-78. 

м Biblioteca Nacional, Rio de Janeiro, Seção de Iconografia, C. I, 2, 8, ‘Noticia summarie do 
genulismo da Asia com dez Riscos Iluminados . 4. For a brief discussion of the author, also see 
Lygia da Fonseca Fernandes da Cunha, Riscos Illuminados de figurinhos de brancos в negros dos 
uzos do Rio de Janeiro e Serro do Frio, Rio de Janeiro, 1960. 4 

5 Noronha, Obras Polfticas, рр. 117-44, 161-83. 
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overly concerned with the anti-English views of Noronha. Certainly by 1770, it 
would have been foolhardy for the Portuguese to attempt any open opposition to 
the English Company in India, and Noronha's articulation of history with its moral 
condemnation of English hypocrisy has had to wait over two centuries before 
seeing print. 

Nevertheless, the case of Noronha appears an interesting one for two reasons. 
First, we see that as distinct from the traveller or the armchair analyst, a mihtary 
and political actor such as Noronha, who was close to the centres of power both 
in Goa and outside it, had a view of India which combined a sense of realpolitik 
and of alliances, with a set of strongly articulated prejudices in respect of almost 
all the Indian actors with whom he was in contact. These prejudices included the 
notion that most Indian armies were fundamentally incompetent, that Indians ` 
gained ground through devious negotiations rather than on the battlefield, and 
that most treaties were not worth the paper they were signed on. Yet, all this also 
comes inserted in a moral discourse, for Norónha is outraged when the English 
behave in this fashion, suggesting that he holds them to a higher standard than he 
does the Peshwa or Haidar Ali. A second aspect is Noronha's clear desire to link 
the state of Southern India in the eighteenth century to a set of religious and Bib- 
lical themes of degeneration, the terms in which he analyses both Muslims and 
Gentiles. Here, his traning as a Franciscan may have had a role to play, but as has 
been remarked, some of these views were also shared by other Europeans in 
eighteenth-century India. All of this, we must recall, was written from the perspec- 
tive of restoring some degree of respectability to the Estado da Índia, which by 
the mid-eighteenth century had been reduced.to a secondary or even tertiary level 
power in the politics of Southern India. 


Ethno-politics According to Monsieur Bussy 


One of the concrete projects that is treated in the second part of Noronha's Sistema 
Marcial consists of a plan to bring together a strike-force of 1500 Europeans in 
Goa, with the ultimate aim of recovering the Northern Province and particularly 
Chaul and Bassein. With the possibility of an alliance with the one or the other 
side in a conflict between the Marathas and Haidar Ali, Noronha expresses his 
confidence that major gains can be made. His argument is pushed along by way 
of analogies with other notable successes of the eighteenth century, namely those 
of the English and French. He thus writes: 


What power does Indust&o have to resist 1500 Europeans in the Portuguese 
camp, commanded by a perfectly experienced chief, when with only 400 French 
Bussy laid down the law in Deccan, and with as many Englishmen we saw 
Clives (sic) conquer all Arcot and Bengal? And I do not even have to speak of 
the ancient prowess that was shown by the Portuguese nation in the Orient, for 
it is so well-known that опе can do without narrating it again.” 


9! Noronha, Sistema, p 139. 
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Two names to conjure with then in about 1770: Robert Clive and Charles de 
Bussy. Noronha was of course no particular admirer of Clive, in view of his 
generalised Anglophobia, but Bussy is mentioned admiringly several times in his 
diverse works. Thus, earlier in the same chapter of the Sistema Marcial, he informs 
us that Bussy possesses two indispensable qualities, ‘prudence and knowledge of 
the lands’, and that these qualities were in evidence ‘during a period of nine years 
when he held a command in the Deccan, at a month’s distance from Pondicherry’. 
Now the name of Bussy, together with that of Dupleix, is all-too-familiar in the 
annals of French imperial historiography, where the two represent a lost occasion 
when all of India might have fallen under the tricolour rather than the Union Jack. 
But what concerns us here are not Bussy's exploits but his attitudes. How did this 
mid-eighteenth century adventurer see the part of the world where he acted on 
behalf of the French Company? 

A brief summary of the principal stages of Bussy’s career may not be entirely 
out of place here to set the stage.” Born in February 1720, thus some five months 
before Noronha, in a village not far from Compiègne, he belonged equally to a 
family with a military tradition, his father having been a Lieutenant-Colonel in 
the infantry. At the age of thirteen, Charles de Bussy entered the military and 
served briefly under the command of his father, until the latter’s death in 1735. 
Through the intercession.of a powerful patron, the Comptroller-General Отту, 
Bussy was then enrolled into the army of the French East India Company and 
departed soon after for the Indian Ocean islands under French control. By 1741, 
he arrived in India itself, first (so it would appear) at the French factory in Mahé, 
and then the very next year in Pondicherry. Later in the same decade, he appears 
to have taken part in the Anglo-French hostilities, and he is mentioned among 
those who defended Pondicherry against the English forces in 1748. In August 
1749, at the battle of Ambur in which the French supported Chanda Sahib against 
Anwar-ud-Din Khan, the newly nominated Nawwab of Arcot, Bussy played a 
role of some significance, leading to the retreat of the Arcot forces and the eventual 
death of the Nawwab. This battle, and the successful attack a year thereafter on 
the massive fort of Senji (captured by the French in September 1750), seem to 
have made Bussy's reputation, and led to his nomination as head of a French 
expeditionary force to the Deccan in January 1751. 

The complexities of the politics of the Hyderabad state in these years have 
been dealt with by a number of historians, and need not detain us too long here. 
After the death of Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah in 1748, his successor Nasir Jang 
managed to reign for only two years before being assassinated in December 1750. 
Bussy's task was thus initially to accompany a rival claimant to the Nizamat, a 
certain Muzaffar Jang, with whom the French Company had an alliance already 
from 1749, in order both to protect him and assure the stability of his rule in 
Hyderabad. But, shortly after their departure from Pondicherry for Hyderabad, 


п For standard works, see Marc Chassagne, Bussy en Inde, Paris, 1976, and Roger Glachant, 
‘Un conquérant sans étoile, le marquis de Bussy (1720—1785)', Revue d'histoire diplomatique, 
1968. No. 4, pp. 289-314. 
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Muzaffar Jang was killed in a rebellion; Bussy then seized the occasion to nominate 
one of the dead man's brothers—a certain Salabat Jang —subadar of Hyderabad. 
This was undoubtedly a bold and unprecedented move, since it was normal to 
await а sign from the imperial court at Delhi before making such а claim. But em- 
boldened by the lack of a clear reaction, Bussy went even further, entering first 
Hyderabad and then Aurangabad, where he and his entourage began to see 
themselves in the role of veritable conquistadores. À series of complex negoti- 
ations, battles and campaigns followed over the next few years, with Bussy at 
times advising that the French 'pull out of this labyrinth', but at other moments 
presenting strong arguments for the need to maintain the presence in the Deccan. 
At times allied with the Marathas, but at times equally engaged in a struggle with 
the Peshwa, Bussy continued his actions in the Deccan and the so-called Northern 
Circars (or coastal Andhra north of Masulipatnam) even after the replacement of 
his superior and protector, Dupleix, who was recalled to France in 1754. By 1758, 
however, his hour of glory was clearly over. Conflicts with the new head of French 
military operations in India, the Count of Lally-Tollendal, made his situation ever 
more fragile. Eventually, in January 1760, in a disastrous battle at Vandavashi, 
Bussy was captured by the English, who treated him however with much respect. 

Once the rose-coloured spectacles of French imperial historiography are taken 
off, it is clear that Bussy in these years was a formidable warlord, but one who 
only tenuously felt the contro) of Pondicherry through the first half of the 1750s.7* 
His finances were assured by links to local sahukars (as he asserts on more than 
one occasion in his letters), and by the extensive financial network of Dupleix, 
who was himself no mean private trader and entrepreneur.? Bussy's financial 
shrewdness extended into revenue-farming and political negotiation, where his 
loyalty in one or the other situation was often available to the highest bidder. 
Most remarkable is the fact that after his repatriation to France, he managed 
successfully to defend himself from the financial charges that sullied Dupleix's 
reputation, as well as to protect himself from the more serious charges of treason 
that cost Lally his life. This was no easy affair, as we see from a number of pamph- 
lets that Bussy had published in the 17605; but in the same period, his social 
ascension came to be assured through his marriage (with the aristocratic and polit- 
ically well-connected Arthémise de Choiseul in May 1761), and his acquisition 
of a title, that of the Marquis of Bussy-Castelnau. We are also aware that after a 
long absence of two decades, in the early 1780s, Bussy decided to return to active 
service, and was hence sent to India in order to look to situation there, by now 


A He ц also an excellent example of the ‘portfolio capitalist’ of the period, for which ses Sanjay 
Subrahmanyam and С.А. Bayly, ‘Poctfolio Capitalists and the Political Economy of Early Modem 
India’, JESHR, Vol. XXV (4), 1988, pp 401-24. 

? On Dupleiz, see most recently Marc Vigié, Dupleix, 1993; and on questions of private trade, 
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reduced to far more modest dimensions where the French Company was concerned. 
Arriving in Porto Novo in March 1783, Bussy was unable on this occasion to 
make much of an impression on the state of military affairs. Between 1783, and 
his death in Pondicherry in early January 1785, his papers are largely concerned 
with opinions on diverse projects that were proposed for alliances with a number 
of powers (including—as was natural in the epoch—Tipu Sultan); in terms of 
concrete action, only the expedition to Trincomalee stands out 

Like Noronha, Bussy too was fundamentally a political actor, but like the Bishop 
could manipulate the pen as well as the sword. And like his Portuguese contem- 
porary, his views were not simply the theories of a political thinker or the reflections 
of a traveller at the end of the voyage; they were the concrete notions of an actor; 
who—as we shall see—also lived to a large extent by his theories. It is neceasary 
in this context to set aside a somewhat romantic construct that opposes a positive 
French conception of eighteenth-century India to a negative British view; this 
opposition, which is sometimes symbolically centred on that between Anquetil 
Duperron and William Jones, is in reality rather hard to sustain. French travellers 
in seventeenth-century India, and most notably Frangois Bernier, wrote with 
subtlety and conviction of Mughal politics and social organisation, and one is 
equally tempted to generalise from these examples. But the world of Bussy derived 
in the first place from that of Dupleix, and secondly from his own negotiations in 
the Deccan; and as such these views were as brutal as they were frank. Some 
months after Bussy's departure from Pondicherry, Dupleix thus advised him in 
no uncertain terms: ‘You know perfectly what sort of race it is that you are dealing 
with. A well-managed firmness mixed with some affability will get you where 
you want? But what sort of ‘race’ was it indeed? One of Dupleix’s preferred 
words to characterise his Asian interlocutors was fourbe, meaning a perfidious or 
untrustworthy sort. But his views can be found in a number of other passages, 
which it would be tedious to cite at length. To take but one example, in a letter to 
Bussy of 22 August 1752, he wrote: 


The Asiatic once he has been seized by an idea, acts without the slightest provi-- 
sion, but he is also dissuaded with the greatest facility and does not know how 
to take care of those things which his limited intelligence has not allowed him 
to foresee. You know this rabble (canaille) better than I, and you have seen 
how frightened they were faced with these Maratha vagabonds. How wonderful 
it will be, my dear Bussy, when you will have been joined by reinforcements, 
and you can lay down the law to all these races who are damned by God.? 


и This is largely the implication of Jean-Mane Lafont, ‘India and the Age of Enlightenment, 
1612-1849", in Lafont, Indika: Essays in Indo-French Relations, 1630-1976, New Delhi, 2000, 
pp. 23—50, and also seems to underlie Guy Deleury, Les Indes Florissantes: Anthologie des voyageurs 
frangaus (1750-1820), Paris, 1991. 
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Bussy for his part was of much the same opinion, as we see from a letter he wrote 
to Dupleix, comparing the Mughals and the Marathas. Written in late November 
1751, when Bussy had somewhat recovered from the astonishment that his own 
success had produced, he asserted in this missive: 


The long commerce that I have had with the people of the country has taught 
me to know them; I could protest to you that nothing can be based on them 
[viz. their trust]; perfidy and duplicity come naturally to them, and we shall 
always be the dupes in the dealings we have with them. I believe that I have 
still remarked some vestiges of probity and good faith amongst the Marates, 
and if one had to choose, J would trust them a little more than the Mogols; but 
the surest way of all is not to trust either the one or the other, and not get mixed 
up in their affairs; these nations have no control, they are always willing to 
sacrifice the most inviolable éngagements at the altar of their interests.” 


This view, that it was best ‘not get mixed up ш their affairs’, was however а 
temporary view from which Bussy had shifted by the next year. But while in this 
mood, Bussy could declare self-righteously that ‘these people (. . .) have no idea 
of the admirable subordination that reigns in the States of Europe’, comparing 
this with the lack of discipline he claimed was the rule in the political formations 
with which he was confronted in the Deccan. Despite having left France at a re- 
latively tender age then, Bussy believed himself to be a patriot to the hilt, and— 

- what is important—not merely a Frenchman but a European, as distinct from his 
counterpart, the perfidious Asiatic. Thus, writing once more to Dupleix, this time 
in an extensive memoir on the situation in the Deccan in July 1753: 


[То be] a man of the patria and the nation, all these words that are so sacred 
amongst all other peoples, mean nothing to the Moors compared to their private 
1nterest and the hope of personal advantage. Also all these great ideas of the 
honour of the nation, of public interest, which link all the members of a state to 
their sovereign and bring them together for a common cause, all are chimeras 
in this land, where each individual thinks only of himself, and only strives to 
extract something from the troubles and revolutions that take placé.” 


Or again, in a letter dated 20 May 1754: 


The intrigues that follow one another without interruption are, so to speak, the 
very alimentation of the Asiatic; those which have occupied me in these last 
times being no more than bagatelles compared to the labynnth of cabals and 
secret dealings which had to be sorted out and discussed in order to establish 
Salabat Jang [on the throne] and to keep him in the place that he occupies. 


М Martineau, Busty, р 80 
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In this respect, the term ‘Asiatic’, which also appears in the title of Noronha’s 
major work, has become more significant than it had been before, but also some- 
what reduced in its coverage. Its advantage is that it covers both ‘Moors’ and 
‘Gentiles’ that one finds 1n India, even though the former may in fact be Turkoman 
or Persian in origin; but it is clearly not meant to extend to peoples elsewhere in 
Asia, say in China or Japan. Once identified, the diagnostic features of the Asiatic 
can be developed and dilated on, and most importantly can form the basis of a 
style of politics, which is particular to India, and certainly not that which one 
would use in a European context. Thus Bussy elaborates on his notion of politics 
à l'asiatique in a letter of 20 June 1754: 


Experience shows sufficiently that the Asiatic does not search an alliance save 
to the extent that he sees his own advantage in it or when-he fears that this ally 
will become an enemy; it is through this double viewpoint that I envisage our 
own [alliance], being certain that so long as we are considered in this way, 
nothing can break or even shake it, The alliance with the Raja of Маївѕош, 
who is of a rank that is clearly inferior to that of the governor (soubab) of the 
Deccan, should be considered purely on account of the interest of the sums 
that we claim. 


We are thus pushed along by this logic into the next series of claims, namely that 
this style of politics is determining, and the European actor can do nothing other 
than simply adapt to it. For Bussy, this is in the first place a matter of survival, for | 
he considers himself to be under constant threat, both on the political plane and 
оп а more concrete day-to-day level. This is thus а sort of ‘Survival Guide to 
India’, rather than a sanitized artefact to be read before the academies or in the 
salons of Europe. A letter from Bussy in the same year, 1754, while still in the 
Deccan, hence declares: 


I find myself in the midst of traitors, of assassins, all of whom affect the most 
sincere friendship on the outside; one should always be on guard against in- 
trigues and cabals, without letting it be known however that one is not trusting, 
which would indispose their spirits and render difficult any opening up on 
their part. The traps that the Asiatic holds out are all the more difficult to perceive 
and to avoid, since they are covered by a veil, and he claims ardently to uphold 
your interest when in fact he seeks your ruin; not having anything in common, 
each one looks to his own interest, and tries to rise up through struggles, through 
factions, and through treason.» 


A certain number of such politcal assassinations did work in Bussy’s own favour 
of course, notably that of Salabat Jang’s inconvenient brother and rival, Ghazi- 
ud-Din, in October 1752. But what is of interest is that Bussy’s view has neither 


* Ibid., pp 185-86. 
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much ethnographic depth nor much by way of detail in terms of political economy. 
The view of India is thus largely pragmatic, and the most one learns from looking 
into the letters and their enclosures are the details of the revenue-capacity and re- 
sources of this or that area, of a sort that Léon Moracin was able to produce for 
example for the Masulipatnam area.” But of the usual topoi that characterise the 
traveller’s account, Bussy—as much as Noronha—has nothing to say. No scenes 
of sati punctuate his letters, and the word ‘caste’ scarcely appears. Instead, the 
letters repeat a simple opposition, that between Europeans and Asiatics, each group 
with its own characteristics and its own ways of conducting itself in the political 
sphere. 

But Bussy also has another idea, this one a rather fundamental one which is 
simply expressed and sums up much not only of his own world but that of the ser- 
vants of the English East India Company who, a few years later, would be engaged . 
in amassing fortunes in Bengal and elsewhere. In a letter to Moracin, soon after 
the latter had taken stock of the situation in Masulipatnam and its environs, he 
expounded his viewpoint as follows (the letter is dated 28 November 1753): 


It 18 not to the Director and Commandant of the French colony that I address 
myself but to Monsieur Moracin, an old friend, with whom I deal in all frankness 
and cordiality; I pray him [you] in both capacities to follow what I say exactly; 
he will see as well as I do that I am guided by good intentions. 

(...) We must set aside European usages in order to conform to those of this 
land. 

(.. .) As to the surplus that good government might produce, as well as all 
the presents or nazers that will be made to you, both after and during the moment 
when you take possession, as well as all that will be offered to you for the 
positions that you can grant, and which you should not hesitate even one instant 
to receive, we will divide them half and half, you and I. I have similarly agreed 
with Ibrahim Khan that all that he receives by way of nazer, as well as all that 
exceeds the current revenue of the province in which you will place him, will 
be divided in three, a third for you, a third for me, and a third for him. You 
should not hesitate to consider these provinces as pertaining to me. I have 
explained it all to Monsieur le Marquis Dupleix. They have been given to me, 
and if we do otherwise, how could I recover the considerable sums for which 
I am in debt, as well as those that M. Dupleix has given me? 


The letter concludes: ‘Once again, my dear friend, follow the usages of the land, 
caress some, threaten occasionally, and allow everyone to entertain hopes ...’.¥ 
In asense, this was the development of an earlier letter, also addressed to Moracin, 
in which Bussy had stated: ^ 


7 Jean Deloche, ‘Le mémoire de Moracin sur Macilipattinamu: Un tableau des conditions 
économiques et sociales des provinces côtières de l'Andhra au milieu du XVIIIe siècle’, Bulletin 
de l'Ecole Française d'Extráme Orient, Vol 62. 1975, pp 125-50 

* Martineau, Bussy, p 310 
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In the midst of as perfidious (fourbe) a nation as this one with which we have 
to deal, if one always behaves with honesty and probity, I think one will be 
duped as we will inevitably be by this race, unless we conform a little to the 
usage of the country.” 


To this he had added, quoting a verse attributed to Hannon: 


Parmi ce peuple faux, д qui garder ma foi? 

C'est aux événements à disposer de moi. 

Amongst this false people, for whom shall I keep my faith? 

I'm but a victim of events. 
So once again here, we see a curious tension, for the European while keeping his 
own identity intact, must nevertheless be prepared to do in India as the Indians 
do. The letter to Moracin of November 1753 was to embarrass Bussy somewhat 
when it was produced during the period in Paris in the 1760s when he was em- 
broiled in litigation with other parties, for it suggested a blurring of the distinctions 
between the public and the private which—at least in principle—were upheld in 
France in the period. But Bussy did manage to survive unscathed, a fact that is not 
devoid of significance, suggesting that the idea of 'ethno-politics' (where one 
adapted to local circumstances, while knowing all the while who one really was) 
did manage to find its partisans. As to Bussy, the European, he also insisted time 
and again on'this aspect of his identity, as much as on the fact that he had no 
intention whatsoever of ‘dissolving’ into the place where he resided. Thus, a parti- 
cularly telling example is a letter he wrote in December 1753, while already con- 
siderably embroiled in the affairs of the Deccan, to his friend Roth, who was at 
that time on his way back to France where he would become one of the Directors 
of the French Company: 


As for me, if I were to follow my own inclinations and the natural penchant 
that draws me towards my patria and my family, I would be very glad to have 
orders from the Company to withdraw all the troops to their factories. Even if 
I am decorated with all the titles and marks of honour that the [Mughal] Emperor 
can grant to the grandees of his empire, generalissimo of the armies of the 
Deccan, referee between the Mogols and the Marates, and even the title of 
‘Maymarath’,"! all this means very little to me. How much I would prefer а 
promenade in the Palais Royal or the Tuileries, and a supper with two or three 


* Ibid., рр. 130-31 

* Hanno (or Hannon) being a famous navigator from Carthage of the fourth century B.C.E , we - 
may presume that this verse was in fact taken from a French tragedy in which he was a character, or 
from a translation of the so-called Peripius of Hanno. 

41 The reference 1s to the mahi maratib, or ‘fish standard’, which had been held earlier by such 
high umara as Ghazi-ud-Din Khan and Zu’ Lfiqar Khan; cf. Satish Chandra, Parties and Politics at 
the Mughal Court, 1707-1740, repnnt, Delhi, 2002. 
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friends like you, to all the vain pomp of Asiatic grandeur, of which I have had 
too much, and the grave and magnificent person that I am obliged to play and 
concerning which we have laughed on occasions when we were tête à tête. 
The honour of the nation and the interests of the Company have so far been 
opposed to my being able to enjoy such happiness, which I have so far only - 
been able to do in my own mind. Had I so far been less concerned with the 
gains of the Company, I would be less sensitive to their loss. I would only see 
it with the pain of a citizen who sees his patria blind to her own interests, and 
willing to abandon to others, treasures that she refuses only because she does 
not know them.” 


Reading Bussy then, it is clear that one can hardly assimilate him to the image of 
the European savant, reflecting on the difference between ‘Self’ and ‘Other’; yet 
he is not the pragmatic administrator either, for the few years he spent in the 
Deccan were not enough for any stable form of administration to emerge. Reading 
his letters together with reports such as that of Moracin, one emerges with the 
impression that the degree of French control over the areas that they had notionally 
been granted by first Muzaffar Jang (after the battle of Ambur) and then Salabat 
Jang, was in fact highly superficial, no more than a sort of glorified revenue- 
farm. Nevertheless, the revenues were substantial, as the following figures for 
the early 1750s show, and the possibilities of skimming money off the top were 
equally so. 


French Revenues in Coastal Andhra (in Rupees) 


Areas 1752 1753 

Masulipatnam 170,085 204,187 
Narsapur 61,656 71,984 
Nizamapatnam 66,584 86,700 
Devarakotta 60,000 104,762 
Divi Island 20,200 8 39,263 
Kondavidu . - . 488,000 
Total 378,425 994,896 


In any event, the limited knowledge that Bussy had was enough for him to parti- 
cipate in such a system, and we imagine this must have been the case for some of 
his contemporaries such as Paul Benfield or Robert Clive as well.“ Certainly in 
the case of Bussy, he may have had a smattering of spoken Persian, but possessed 


2 Martineau, Bussy, рр 136-37. 

© Ibid., рр. 126, 132-33. 

“ The career of Paul Benfield (1741-1810), who claimed that ‘by long and extensive dealings 
аз a merchant, he had gained credit at Fort St. George and confidence with the natives of India... 
to an extent never before experienced by any European ш that country’, would undoubtedly repay 
closer study. See ОТОС, Mss. Eur С 307, ‘The Paul Benfield papers’, ш 5 vols. 
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little else by way of textual knowledge on India; the debates that so animated 
‘intellectuals’ such as Desvaulx, Coeurdoux or Duperron seem not to have interested 
him in the least. To conquer India in the eighteenth century was in any event no 
epistemological feat; but holding together the conquest was another matter. 


Corrupting the ‘Native Ardour’ 


This takes us to the third of the triptych of transitional personages that this essay 
considers, namely the Scotsman Alexander Walker (1764-1831). Walker was а 
clear generation younger than Noronha or Bussy, but figures of such ‘adventurers’ 
were still familiar in his world. Walker’s own close friend and contemporary, 
Edward Moor, in a work devoted to a completely unrelated subject, nevertheless 
reflected in a curious passage on the phenomenon of mulkgiri, ‘meaning plundering 
or levying contribution’, and mentioned in this context not only a certain Neapol- 
itan called Colonel Filose (‘in the service of Dowlat Rao Sindea’), but a personage 
of his own acquaintance, ‘Mr. Boyd, an American gentleman, now a Colonel of 
militia, and a member of Congress in the United States’, who had at one time 
been in the pay of Tukkoji Holkar, and very nearly obliged to resort to this form 
of generalised plunder when ‘out of employment at Poona’.“ Unfortunately John 
Parker Boyd has left behind no collection of papers, besides a letter from the late 
1790s describing his services in India, but even if he had done 50, it is not necessar- 
ily the case that his own portrayal of how matters functioned between the Peshwa, 
Holkar and Sindhia, would have gone much beyond a concern for strategic and 

But Alexander Walker is quite another matter. Despite his rather distinguished 
career, which took him at its end, in the 1820s, to the post of Governor of St. 
Helena, he is today rescued from obscurity largely by the extraordinary collection 
of papers that he put together, some of which (those in Indian languages) are held 
in the Bodleian Library, with the vast majority being in the National Library of 
Scotland at Edinburgh. The oldest of five children, Walker’s father died when he 
was seven, and somewhat like our other two figures he too had to find his career 
in Asia from an early age. But before joining the East India Company in 1780 as 
a cadet, he did have the time to obtain an education at St. Andrew’s Grammar 
School and St. Andrew’s University. His career until his nomination to St. Helena 


“Cf Sylvia Mur, L’Indologie du Père Caurdoux: Stratégies, Apologétique et Scientificité, 
Pans, 1987. Incidentally, Duperron did meet Bussy at least once, in Snkakulam in June 1757, and 
was ш general much in awe of him; cf Abraham Hyacinthe Anquetil Duperron, Voyage en Inde, 
1754-1762: Relation de voyage en préliminaire à la traduction du Zend-Avesta, eds, Jean Deloche, 
Manonmani Filliozat and Pierre-Sylvain Filhozat, Paris, 1997, pp 146-48. 

^ Ses Edward Moor, Hindu Infanticide: An Account of the Measures Adopted for Suppressing 
the Practice of the Systematic Murder by their Parents of Female Infants, London, 1811, pp 216- 
19. Also see the entry for John Parker Boyd (1764—1830), ш John A. Garraty and Mark C. Carnes, 
eds, American National Biography, Oxford and New York, 1999, Vol 3, pp 311-12. 
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was largely Indian, but there was one exception: this was the expedition he made 
to the north-west coast of America (the region of Vancouver Island) along with 
James Charles Stuart Strange in 1785.*' Strange, while returning from Britain to 
India (where he had served earlier from about 1773 to 1780), decided to explore 
the Pacific as a consequence of reading the account of Cook's third voyage and 
Walker was amongst those who accompanied him, producing a quite elaborate 
account of the expedition. 

But leaving aside this interlude, Walker's Indian career can be divided in two 
broad phases; a first largely concerned with southern India, and especially Kerala 
in the late eighteenth century; and a second phase in the first decade of the nine- 
teenth century, when he was deputed to Gujarat, in particular to Baroda where he 
was Political Resident in the court of the Gaikwads. It is in this latter phase that 
Walker can claim a moment of glory in the colonial annals, as having helped 
‘suppress’ the practice of female infanticide, especially among the Jadeja Rajputs 
in Kathiawad.*" This is what led his friend Edward Moor to dedicate his work 
Hindu Infanticide (dated 1811, and including a report from Walker himself written - 
at Baroda in March 1808) to him, noting that the two were drawn together by 'a 
congeniality of disposition in the promotion of public and private good, that so 
cordially subsists between our common and highly respected friend Mr. [Jonathan] 
Duncan and you'.? In the course of this Indian career lasting some three decades, 
Walker thus accompanied a major transformation in the fortunes of the East India 
Company. In 1780, the Company still faced a number of formidable adversaries, 
notably the state of Mysore with which Walker himself had an uncomfortably 
intimate relationship. Three decades later, Mysore had been crushed, British domin- 
ance over Malabar had been assured, and the Company's ascendancy over western 
India too had become clearer even if the coup de gráce had yet to be delivered to 
the Marathas. As for eastern India, the ‘bridgehead’ of the Company (in the phrase 
of Peter Marshall), the introduction of the Permanent Settlement had helped bring 
an end to a long period of fiscal experimentation. It is thus natural enough that the 
historiography, on the few occasions that it refers to Walker, does see him as an 
in-between personage. As one of the most recent discussions puts it: 


Alexander Walker was a transitional figure between the men under Lord Corn- 
wallis, who had reformed the administration of the East India Company during 


47 Alexander Walker, An Account of a Voyage to the North West Coast of America іл 1785 and 
1786, eds, Robin Fisher and JM Bumsted, Seattle 1982. 

* Cf. Colonel Alexander Walker, Reports on the Resources and c. of the Districts of Мепаа, 

Matur, Mondeh ( . .) ın Guzerat (. . .), with memoirs on the Districts of Jhalawar, Kattywar proper, 
Reports of the Measures adopted (. . .) by Colonel Alexander Walker and by his successors, for the 
suppression of female infanticide, compiled and edited by В. Hughes Thomas, 2 vols, Bombay, 
1856. 
к ^ Moor, Hindu Infanticide, р. iv. Walker's Report occupies рр. 42-103 of the work, with a 
postscnpt (also by him, pp. 103—7) discussing human sacrifice among the Karada Brahmins. On 
Duncan's interests in such questions, see Radhika Singha. A Despotism of Law: Crime and Justice 
ın Early Colonial India, Delhi, 1998. 
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the late 1780s and early 1790s, and the succeeding generation of ‘Romantics’ 
associated with Marquis Wellesley.” 


While this was perbaps true, Walker was also a part of a long Scottish tradition of 
engagement with India, of which more prominent examples are his contemporary 
administrators Thomas Munro and Colin Mackenzie, as well as Sanskritists such 
as Alexander Hamilton.*! Looking back to the earlier part of the eighteenth century, 
there are also such figures as James Fraser, author of a history of Nadir Shah, 
who—like Walker—was an inveterate collector of manuscripts in Persian, Arabic 
and Sanskrit, which he largely purchased in Surat, Cambay and Ahmadabad in 
the 1730$.2 Walker’s own collection of ‘Oriental’ manuscripts, presented to the 
Bodleian Library by his son Sir William Walker in 1845, run to some 265 works 
(from an original collection in 1810, on Walker’s return to Britain, which may 
have had as many as 650 pieces), with about 120 in Persian, a few in Arabic, and 
the rest in Sanskrit, Hindi and Gujarati. These manuscripts are deserving of a 
full study in their own right, which must await another occasion. The materials of 
more direct concern for the purposes of the present essay are Walker’s own manu- 
scripts in English, held today in the Walker of Bowlands Collection of the National 
Library of Scotland in Edinburgh. There are nearly 600 of these, which touch on 
a vast diversity of subjects, mostly Indian. They also shed considerable light on 
Walker himself, as the third of our figures in transition. 

A number of the volumes were reworked or reorganised by Walker in his years 
at St. Helena, when he was manifestly under-employed. Here is how he presents 
his own motivations and circumstances in the preface to one of the works, the 
two-volume Arbores et Herbae Malabaricae. 


In the remote regions of India I was frequently in situations wHere the Natives 
were my only society. I found their conversation amusing and interesting. I 
was instructed in their manners and habits. In the progress of communication 
they threw off that reserve which they commonly shew in their intercourse 
with Europeans, and with strangers in general: it was no difficult matter to 
acquire their confidence. It was only necessary to convince them that I had 
their good at heart. They were good humoured and easy to please. It was this 
disposition under these circumstances doubtless that made them do many things 


9? Fisher and Bumsted, ‘Introduction’, 1n Walker, An Account, p. 12. 

*! Rosane Rocher, Alexander Hamilton (1762—1824): A Chapter in the Early History of Sanskru 
Philology, New Haven, 1968, Stein, Thomas Munro; Nicholas Dirks, Castes of Mind: Colonialism 
and the Making of Modern India, Princeton, 2001, Ch. 5. 

2 James Fraser, A Catalogue of Manuscripts in Persian, Arabic and Sanskerrit Languages 
Collected un the East by James Fraser, London, 1742. The collection includes a number of Persian 
versions of Sanskrit works, as also original works by Badayuni, Iskandar Beg Munshi, and a number 
of other historians. Also see Fraser, The History of Nadir Shah, Formerly Called Thamas Кий 
Khan, 204 edn, London, 1742, for his reflecuons on Mughal chronicles 

Falconer Madan, A Summary Catalogue of Western Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford, Vol. IV, Oxford, 1897, рр. 674-79 
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that were agreeable to me, and which they perceived I was desirous of. I speak 
of men of rank, of Education, or of Property, whose temper and minds were 
not yet corrupted from their native ardour by the humiliation of long sub- 
jection.“ 


This last sentence may seem an odd reflection on the part of a colonial official, 
who was thus himself part of the process of ‘subjection’ that is being criticised. 
But such ambiguities run through Walker’s volumes, where the language of 
affective relations helps sustain the tension. Even in the brief passage cited above 
we can note several features that relate to this: the idea that by demonstrating that 
he had ‘their good at heart’, he could gain the confidence of the natives, linked at 
the same time to the insistence that he did not consort with untrustworthy riff-raff 
in India, but with men of rank, education and property. This is the idea of creating 
a colonial. civility (to borrow and modify the terms of Steven Shapin), which 
would underpin the process of translation that Walker had in mind.* For only in 
conditions of trust could the individual Walker envisage this process; the more 
institutionalised process by which Mackenzie would collect the mass of matenals 
that today bears his name (‘The Mackenzie Manuscripts’) sought to resolve the 
problem by other, but still closely related, means. It is clear that we have moved 
a step from the world of Bussy, where such ‘trust’ was impossible, because the 
relationship was fundamentally an adversarial one, where each side donned one 
disguise after another in order never to let the other side know what their true 
view really was. To return to Walker, there is no doubt that the process of conquest 
of which he was a part did leave him troubled. In a volume of notes towards an 
account of the castes in Malabar, he thus reflects: 


The influence of the English in changing the sentiments of the Hindus has 
been considerable but the changes we have effected are cold and philosophical. 
They are however honourable. We have taught the natives useful arts and 
improved them in others. We have instilled into them a more rational use of 
money by enabling them to spend it in security and by making them better 
acquainted with the elegancies and conveniences of life. 


But then again, in a brief note, a note of doubt is sounded (in what appears to be 
a somewhat Burkean mode): 


У National Library of Scotland, Edinburgh (henceforth NLS), Walker of Bowlands Papers, Mss. 
13817 and 13818, Preface, ff 6-7. 

™ Steven Shapin, A Social History of Truth: Civility and Science in Seventeenth-Century England, 
Chicago, 1994. For a development of the notion of ‘civility’ in an Indian context, see Kapil Ray, 
'Refashioning Civilities, Engineering Trust: William Jones, Indian Intermediaries and the Production 
of Reliable Legal Knowledge in Late 18th-Century Bengal’, Studies in History, n s , Vol. XVII (2), 
2001. " 
* NLS, Walker of Bowlands Papers, Ms 13813, fl 110 
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There 18 reason to suspect that the form of the Company’s government is 
unfavorable to the preservation of their Dominion. It has never been found 
that a free Government was adapted to maintain Conquered Territories. The 
free-est (sic) nations have therefore been obliged to invest their Generals and 
Governors abroad with much despotic power.” 


To these doubts and tergiversations, one can add another theme which (as we 
shall see presently) is very dear to Walker, namely the fact that by the Company’s 
intervention ‘Hindoos’ have at least been freed from the yoke of Muslim tyranny, 
of which the archetype is Tipu Sultan. But Walker remains uncertain as to whether 
colonial rule (which he terms ‘English’ rather than ‘British’) will in the long run 
produce any positive results. He writes: 


In short man is everywhere an animal of imitation. This imitation as far as it 
relates to India will extend only to objects of necessity, of obvious utility and 
conveniency. The English govern without forming any part of the society of 
Hindostan. It is impossible that the natives can learn what we neglect or disdain 
to teach, and if taught would be of no use, because we have no other intercourse 
with them than that which subsists between a master and a servant.* 


It is very easy to idealise such remarks, and rush to claim that this forms part of ‘a 
history of “anti-Orientalism”, of European sympathy for Asian cultures, even for 
the nineteenth and twentieth centunes’.® Such claims make sense in any event, 
only within the framework in which they are posed, in which on the one hand 
‘Orientalism’ is to be identified with ‘ethnocentrism and prejudice’, while ‘anti- 
Orientalism’ 1s associated with ‘European sympathy for Asian cultures’. Rather, 
the problem is precisely that for the most part colonial Orientalism (unlike the 
views of Bussy or Noronha) came framed within an overall construct of sympathy, 
affection, and having ‘their good at heart’. Indeed, for Walker, the business of 
collecting the materials that he amassed in his hundreds of volumes is presented 
above all as pleasurable, as he writes in another of his prefaces, this one to the 
vast and eccentric six-volume series entitled ‘Miscellaneous Notices of Various 
Customs, Manners and Practices of India’, and which includes relatively short 
notices on various subjects that strike his fancy, from ‘Gunputtee Chatoorthee’ to 
‘Sackcloth and Ashes’, ‘Ashwamed’, ‘Concealed treasure’, ‘Names of Tippoo’, 
and “Topee’, to ‘Sir Thomas Rowe’. Ё 


7 NLS, Walker of Bowlands Papers, Ms. 13886, П 517. Compare Peter J. Marshall, ‘Edmund 
Burke and India: The Vicissitudes of a Reputation’, ın Rudrangshu Mukherjee and Lakshmi 
Subramanian, eds, Politics and Trade in the Indian Ocean World. Essays in honour of Ashin Das 
Gupta, Delhi, 1998, pp 250-69. 

3 NLS, Walker of Bowlands Papers, Ms. 13813, П 110-1107. 

? Peter Burke, ‘The Philosopher as Traveller: Bernier's Orient’, ш Jas Elsner and Joan-Pau 
Rubiés, eds, Wyages and Visions: Towards а Cultural History of Travel, London, 1999, р. 137 
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The following Notices of Hindoo Institutions and ceremonies were chiefly 
collected in the course of my official transactions with the People. The subjects 
were often connected with my public duties, and I had occasion to observe 
that by uniting them together discussions on business became more pallatable, 
and were made much more agreeable. I fell into the habit of making Memo- 
randums of such circumstances as appeared to me to be in any way remarkable, 
or to relate to the manner and religion of the Inhabitants.” 


To this he adds, again stressing the ludic and pleasurable aspect of the whole 
enterprise (which one can find again in neither Bussy nor Noronha), 


It may be idle to add that these enquiries were intended originally solely for 
my private amusement and information. But this I may say with safety, that 
had it not been for some leisure in the decline of life, they would never have 
been disengaged from the chaotic state in which they were at first written. The 
composition and language has undergone little alteration. I shall only further 
premise that I do not hold myself answerable for the absurdity and nonsense 
which many of the following memoranda will be found to contain.*! 


So, on the one hand, we find the claim to being a faithful translator of native 
thought, but on the other a disclaimer with respect to the contents. But it is clear 
that if at times the notices closely follow an informant or a text—the description 
of the relations between the Rajas of Jaipur and the Minas being taken for example 
from ‘a paper from Navob Nizam ul dein Khan’—on other occasions, they repre- 
sent Walker’s own views and comparative considerations. This is obviously the 
case with a notice entitled ‘The Natives of India, and the Southern Nations of 
Europe’, which runs as follows. 


In many respects the habits of the Natives of India are similar to those of the 
Southern Nations of Europe. Whether this is the effect of a similarity of climate, 
or a remnant of Asiatic manners left by the Arabs, who formerly held those 
parts of Europe in subjection, or of both these causes combined, may be a 
subject of enquiry, but their food, the use of spices, their dress, treatment of 
their women, and siestas or afternoon naps, are circumstances of common 
resemblance.2 


The influence of climate on habits, customs and character, is of course a common 
enough reflection in the epoch, to which Walker was certainly not immune, though 
he brought his own nuances to it. We can see this from a remark of his, in which 
he notes that *the Parsees of India afford a remarkable example of a People pre- 
serving unimpaired their primitive powers, mental and physical, for Ages. By 


х 
© NLS, Walker of Bowlands Papers, Miscellaneous Notices, No. 13881, ‘Preface’, p. xiv. 
* Ibid., pp xviii-xix. 
© Ibid., Ms 13886, Miscellaneous Notices, Vol. 6, pp. 487-88. 
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abstaining from intermarriages, the climate does not appear to have had any 
operation either on their Minds, or Bodies'.9 These miscellaneous notices apart, 
itis clear that several threads run through the rest of the collection, rendering it 
coherent. Walker thus clearly has well-defined if vast interests, and in the recent 
past it has been claimed that 'the surviving Walker papers offer voluminous testi- 
mony to his eclectic approach to scholarship, including collected materials on 
history, ethnohistory, anthropology, linguistics, art and religion'." These were 
certainly not the categories that Walker himself would have used; rather his own 
classification prefers such headings as ‘deities’, ‘manners, practices and customs’, 
and ‘castes and professions’, at times accompanied by drawings and figures, either 
made by Walker or commissioned by him from Indian artists. Some of these draw- 
ings certainly reflect a highly ethnographic bent of mind, for instance those that 
depict the ‘Manner of executing criminals on the karoo, or impaling’, or ‘gestures 
and salutations to superiors’, or a series of representations of board games and 
square games including Indian chess, and ‘the game of fifteen dogs and three 
tigers’. Again, we have drawings of the act of ploughing, of a ceremony of exor- 
cism, or rope dancing, juggling, and of different types of forehead marks.© These 
drawings would clearly bear comparison with those which Colin Mackenzie had 
prepared, and which Nicholas Dirks has noted derived ‘from several sources, 
including both his own drawings and those sketched by his surveyors while on 
tour’. But the differences between the two enterprises are also worth noting: 
Mackenzie’s was a relatively large and systematic affair which formed a part 
of the operations of the early colonial state, while Walker’s was an individual 
initiative, though framed within the functioning of the same state system. Paradox- 
ically, on occasion, it was Walker whose legacy in this sphere was better assured; 
this is the case of the drawings that he brought together in the volume entitled ‘Ап 
Account of various Hindoo Deities’, in which 36 of the 88 listed ‘deities’ come 
accompanied by illustrations obvious made by an Indian artist (the notations on 
the drawings are in Nagari and English). These drawings seem to have served as 
an inspiration for the work of Edward Moor, Walker’s close friend who has been 
referred to above, when he compiled his much larger work called The Hindu 
Pantheon in 1810.9 

Many of Walker’s other foci of interest are predictable. There is an extensive 
discussion of sati, for example, drawing on materials from Rajasthan and Gujarat, 
which together with female infanticide, obviously represents an aspect of the 


© Walker, An Account, p. 75. 

** Fisher and Bumsted, ‘Introduction’, in Walker, An Account , p 11 

© For example, NLS, Walker of Bowlands Papers, Ms. 13816, ‘Figures and Drawings’. 

“ Dirks, Castes of Mind, p. 91. 

© NLS, Walker of Bowlands Papers, Ms. 13903. 

€ Edward Moor, The Hindu Pantheon, London, 1810, has been described as ‘a work of 
considerable value, which for more than fifty years remained the only book of authonty m English 
upon its subject’ (entry for Edward Moor, 1771—1848, ш Leslie Stephen and Sidney Lee, eds, 
Dictionary of National Blography, Vol. ХШ, Oxford, 1921—22, pp. 781-82). For a discussion, also 
see Mitter, Much Maligned Monsters, pp. 178-81. 
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‘Hindoo religion’ that Walker found less than palatable. In general, however, he 
is very positive towards it, and this contrasts with a more or less consistent hostility 
to Islam. His introductory chapter, claiming to provide ‘a general view of the 
Hindoo Religion’, thus states: 


The Hindoo Religion is distinguished by its antiquity and Jong continuance. It 
has resisted persecution and time. It has withstood every change of Government. 
It has remained unshaken either by violence or argument. Whether we ascribe 
this to the obstinacy or constancy of its followers, the effect is equally surprising. 
In a long series of ages those who have been converted to the Christian and 
Mohammedan religions, or those who have withdrawn from its Doctrines and 
have adopted any other system, will be found to be extremely few, and incon- 
siderable, when compared to the great mass who have adhered to the original 
superstition. It 15 another remarkable feature of this Religion, that so far from 
seeking for converts, it will not receive them. They never disturb those of a 
different religion. They think every religion should be protected. They have 
neither hatred nor jealousy for those who profess a different faith from them- 
selves. They imagine that the divine Being cannot be displeased with various 
modes of worship, otherwise he would not suffer them, and that the exercise 
of piety in whatever shape it is manifested, is acceptable to him. They believe 
indeed that God for his own purposes has not only tolerated, but has revealed 
a mode of worship suited to the People, and the climate they inhabit.” 


Walker makes it clear that this information was brought together by him while at 
Baroda in 1806, on the basis of conversations with ‘a learned Braman’, as well as 
‘notes extracted from their sacred books’. How these notes were extracted is not 
clear, for like Moor, Walker too does not seem to have known Sanskrit; his know- 
ledge of other Indian languages too is not entirely certain. It is likely that the 
Brahmin in question was a certain Gangadhar Patwardhan Sastri, to whom one 
finds scattered references in Walker's papers. 

Other themes that Walker deals with, and which have an air of the inevitable 
about them, include caste, though again he is capable here too of resisting the 
most facile generalisations of the period. Thus, he remarks in regard to caste that 
‘it is a mistaken notion that these establishments in India are perpetual and im- 
mutable. The minute divisions and subdivisions and distinctions of casts it 1s 
evident have followed the progess of society’; and adds, ‘They are plainly civil or 
religious institutions to answer the wants of man in a collective state and to 
administer to his necessities as he advanced in civilization’. The general nature of 
caste is stressed too 1n two passages, one of which (the longer of the two) runs: 


After all are we not more surprised at the distinction of casts in India than the 
circumstance warrants? In every society advanced a step beyond the state of 


* NLS, Walker of Bowlands Papers, Ms. 13903, ‘An Account of various Hindoo Deities’, pp. 1-3. 
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nature there exists an inequality. The Jewish tribes, the division of the citizens 
into classes in Greece and at Rome, resemble tbe sacred or religious part of the 
Indian institution of cast. 


A last mischievous remark closes his discussion: ‘May we not apply some of 
these observations to the state of professions in England?’. But then, the detailed 
content of the account itself is scarcely of a piece with these remarks. Sixty-five 
castes are enumerated and described. And the method that is used is stated clearly, 
namely a compilation fundamentally deriving from a series of textual authorities. 


The following account of the Casts in Malabar has been obtained from several 

authentic sources. The Sasters called Astah disha Pooranum, a work of 18 
volumes have been consulted for their origin. This work contains a History of 
all created things; it treats of the Heavens, of the Earth, of man and animals, of 
trees and vegetables, of insects and every living creature. It is a History of 
Nature. This work was composed in the Kreda Yogum. It was the joint labour 
of Gods and Sages. From the Astah disha Pooranum what relates to the origin 
of each tribe is extracted and translated but not literally as that required an 
acquaintance with the original language which this writer is not possessed of. 
The Kerala Olputty Moolum a more modern Malabar work contains the origin 
of several of the casts and that has been occasionally referred to.” 


In contrast, the text on plants and trees 1s based on a rather different method, 
namely a substantial dependence on ‘long and frequent conversations’ with the 
natives, supplemented by ‘written notes which were generally brought to my House 
daily’. Textual authority is invoked sparingly, for example ‘the Grandum Saster 
called Astangumarudayam or Ashtangardewum’, with the ‘medical uses of dif- 
ferent trees’, written by a ‘Brahman named Vayadaacharin’ or the ‘Amarasimhum 
or Ahrhavasum composed by a person of the Chitty Cast called Amavasemuen’.”! 
But Walker does let his sense of unease show in respect of this method, and con- 
cludes: ‘It would be endless and of no use to relate all the legends and fictions 
which these people credit on almost every subject. But in the midest of credulity 
and ignorance we «ау discover sound knowledge and the sources of genuine 
science’. 

Tt may seem then that we have moved a good distance from the world of Noronha 
and Bussy, to one where ‘science’, and even the ‘progress of society’ is invoked. 


ю Ibid , Ms. 13813, fls. 104, 112, 114. Agaun, it 15 interesting to compare Walker’s modus operandi 
with that of the nineteenth-century German missionary scholar in Kerala, Hermann Gundert, for 
which see the materials surveyed in Albrecht Frenz and Scana Zacharia, Hermann Gundert: Quellen 
zu seinem Leben und Werk, Ulm, 1991 

7! Тыа., Ms. 13818, ‘Arbores et Herbae Malabaricae’, Vol II, fl. 285. The texts ш question are 
Vahata's Astangahrdayasamhita and the Amarakosa respectively; they are discussed in Francis 
Zimmermann, Le discours des remédes au pays des épices. EU sur la médecine hindoue, 
Paris, 1989, pp. 40-42, 248-49 
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But this would be to ignore a vast part of Walker’s collection, centering on what 
obviously constituted a veritable obsession for him: namely, Tipu Sultan.” The 
sources for this are not hard to find, and may relate to the early part of Walker’s 
own career, and his links to the ill-fated expedition of General Mathews to Manga- 
lore ш 1782-83, which ended with Tipu’s capture of that fortress.” Mathew’s 
death in captivity rankled with Walker, and he may also have harboured some 
personal animosity against the army of Mysore. As he wrote in 1800, a year after 
Tipu’s death: ‘The cruelty of Tippoo is a more serious stain on his memory. The 
fate of the English Prisoners in 1783 is now well-known. It is ascertained that 
General Mathews was strangled in a small House opposite to the Palace of Seringa- 

_patam. His body was afterwards thrown into the River close to the Laul Baug’. 
The broader theme that is developed can vary, but some consistent features can 
be found. One of these is Walker’s tendency to contrast the tyrannous Tipu with a 
rather more positive portrayal of his father Haidar; thus Tipu ‘wants both the 
liberality and the open manly appearance and address which distinguished 
Hyder’.” A second feature was to insist on the image of Tipu as a religious fanatic, 
both with regard to Hindus and Christians. The latter aspect, it is interesting to 
note, grew more pronounced in Walker’s views in the 1790s. As late as 1789, he 
could write that ‘he [Tipu] is in general disliked by the Moormen of Rank in his 
service, not being sufficiently liberal in his encouragement to them and appears 
himself to have more confidence in Bramins and Rajpoots, who hold the places 
of first trust in his court’. But, by 1800, and the death of Tipu, the image has con- 
siderably changed. Walker writes by then not only of ‘his restless mind, his con- 
tinual projects, his vindictive temper, and his system of cruelty’, but also of ‘his 
childish superstition and a blind zeal for the faith of Mahomed’. True, he noted, 
he still depended on Brahmins, but this was because he thought ‘they had the 
means of deriving knowledge from the Devil, and it was as demoniacs that he 
consulted them’.”* The same drive to measure the havoc wreaked by Tipu on life 
1n South India also led Walker to propose a population estimate of the Tanjavur 
region in the 1780s, in order to demonstrate the enormous fall in the number of 
houses and habitants that had accompanied the invasion by the Mysore forces.” All 
in all, Walker’s obituary of Tipu is severe. 


7 Unfortunately, the Walker Papers have not been used so far to study the rule of Tipu Sultan, as 
we see from two recent works: Kate Brittlebank, Tipu Sultan's Search for Legitimacy: Islam and 
Kingship in a Hindu Domain, Delhi, 1997; and Irfan Habib, ed., Confronting Colonialism. Resistance 
and Modermzation under Haider Alt and Tipu Sultan, New Delhi, 1999. 

Dn NLS, Walker of Bowlands Papers, Ms 13615-A, ‘Narrative of the Operations of the Army 
under General Mathews’, fls 1—25 

м Ibid , ‘Ап Account of Tippoo Sultan, His Family, and the Revenues of His Country etc’, Fort 
St. George, 14 December 1789, fls. 27-34v 

55 Ibid., Ms 13794-A, ‘Preface’, p iv, to а text entitled ‘Memor of the Life and principal 
transactions of Tippoo Sultaun wntten by a Mahrattah Sirdar in his service’ 

6 This estimate may be found in /bid., Ms 13615—B, for its wider context, see Sanjay 
Subrahmanyam, ‘The Poliucs of Fiscal Decline. A Reconsideration of Maratha Tanjavur, 1676— 
1799’, IESHR. Vol. XXXII (2), 1995. рр. 177-217 
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It is impossible to speak of the conduct of this Man without being convinced 
that he laboured under a species of Madness. At one period he announced him- 
self a person commissioned by Mahomet to convert mankind, and that he was 
invested with a prophetical mission. He had read, or he had been told, of an 
Arabian Prince, who by his eloquence or by his example, had brought over to 
the faith some unbelieving Tribes. In Emulation of this achievement Tippoo 
collected a multitude of Hindoos and Christians from all parts of his dominions. 
In one day, he caused the assembly to be circumcised and boastingly compared 
himself among his officers to the Arabian Prince. This religious frenzy dis- 
covered itself in the early period of Tippoo's life, but it was remarked that it 
had considerably abated in his later years. It had yielded to political passions." 


But even this reduced religious frenzy was a matter of major concern, if Walker 
may be credited. [n contrast to the earlier vision, where itis the well-born Muslims 
who are resentful because the Brahmins and Rajputs rule the roost at the court, 
here is how relations between the communities now appear. 


The Hindoos were the daily objects of Tippoo's persecuting spirit and his con- 
duct to them a constant source of uneasiness to Hyder. Tippoo was perpetually 
playing them when a youth mischievous tricks. He apprehended some Brahmans 
privately and circumcised them as he did the Englishmen. It was his chief 
delight to defile the Pagodas and he thought it a meritorious deed to sprinkle 
them with Bullocks blood. Tippoo was an excellent Horseman and an adept at 
the exercise of the spear. It was his favourite amusement to hunt the sightly 
and fat Bulls belonging to the Swamy Temples. This behaviour brought a 
thousand complaints to Hyder who frequently expressed the deepest regret 
and resentment. But neither the force of reason, nor of punishment, could correct 
these symptoms of vice and folly in his successor. The admonition of his Father 
Tippoo turned into ridicule, and spoke in public contumaciously of his 
Government. 


This same hostility is carried over by Walker into descriptions of other groups of 
Muslims, equally considered by him to be fanatical, such as the Mappilas in 
Malabar. In the part of his papers relating to that region, we find mention of 
Tipu's agents there, such as a certain Kutti Husain Mappila (allegedly a Tiyya 
convert to [slam), who is reported to have risen in Tipu's esteem (and the fiscal 
hierarchy) on account of the large number of Nayars he had circumcised.” It also 
tinges his description of Muharram festivities in western India, in which he notes 
‘from the tolerating principles of the Hindoos, and their love for processions, this 


п NLS, Walker of Bowlands Papers, Ms. 13793, Description of Seringapatam etc, written 
December 1800 

™ Dilip M. Menon, ‘Houses by the Sea. State-Formation Experiments in Malabar, 1760-1800', 
Есоповис and Political Weekly, 17 July 1999, р. 2001. Menon makes extensive use ın the essay of 
the Walker Papers to examine the political situation in Malabar in the 1790s 
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Festival is celebrated in many places by the followers of Brama in common with 
those of Mahomet'. However, the Muslims in these processions are marked by 
their 'infuriated zeal' and 'dangerous excesses', which is in marked contrast to 
the ‘complimentary and practical attention of the Hindoos to the Musselman cere- 
monies’.” At such moments, one senses that one is not that distant after all from 
the world of the Bishop of Halicarnassus. 


Conclusion 


The vast and rapidly-growing literature on ‘encounters’ within a colonial, or near- 
colonial context has implicitly or explicitly formed the backdrop to the problem 
that has been discussed 1n the preceding pages. This literature has focused largely 
on the linked issues of communication, translation, knowledge and power, and in 
this process a series of convenient straw-men have emerged. If it can be demon- 
strated that besides being ethnocentric, Europeans in India also periodically ‘used 
the Other to criticise their own culture’, the facile conclusion is that the issue of 
power relations in the formation of colonial knowledge-systems has been banished. 
Again, the fact that the categories and prejudices of their 'native informants' 
informed colonial census-takers or ethnographers is easily assumed to be evidence 
of a 'dialogue' between all parties in the operation. Recent attempts to rehabilitate 
the image of the omniscient European traveller of the early modern period without 
adequately investigating the concrete procedures by which such knowledge was 
made reflect similar constructions, as if demonstrating the possibility of 'trans- 
lation’ itself is a triumph.” Now the examination of the pragmatics of functioning 
in a foreign society in any context, even a colonial one, makes it evident that 
some form of translation 1s always possible, and to demonstrate it time and again 
is trivial. But what does one translate? To what end, and using what means? 
The examination of the three careers at hand suggests clearly that no matter 
what the national or regional differences between Europeans in India might have 
been, by the middle years of the eighteenth century, a sense of commonness, as 
well as a clear sense of distinctness from the ‘Asiatics’ existed. This sense of a 
common identity is articulated by the actors too, but above all is demonstrated in 
action by the webs of sociability that held them together—and not only in moments 
of crisis." Perhaps most clearly articulated by Noronha, the same sense certainly 
informed most other actors in the enterprise of colonial conquest, and formed 
part of their undoubted will-to-power. That such an identity existed in earlier 
centuries is not quite so clear, though the issue would bear further investigation. 


P NLS, Walker of Bowlands Papers, Ms 13886, pp 494—97. 

9 William R Pinch, ‘Same Difference in India and Europe’, History and Theory, Vol. 38, No 3, 
1999, pp. 389—407, the critique 1s directed at Bernard S. Cohn, Colonialusm and Its Forms of 
Knowledge: The British in India, Princeton, 1996. For а response, see Dirks, Castes of Mind, pp 
311-12 

*! Also see Sanjay Subrahmanyam, “The Career of Colonel Polier and Late Eighteenth-Century 
Onentalism’, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Third Senes, Vol. X, No. 1, 2000, рр. 43—60. 
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If the colonial wars of the eighteenth century divided European nations, and 
strengthened national identities, it does not necessarily follow that at the same 
time a collective European identity could not have emerged.” 

In a sense, therefore, the argument in the present essay has been centred on the 
development of a paradox. We have seen that in the middle decades of the eight- 
eenth century, in a situation where the relations of power between Indians and 
various Europeans in South India were highly contested, the actors who were at 
the centre of the contest were often severely constrained. Their accumulation of 
knowledge was rather limited, and their bias was largely geared to the hoarding 
of pragmatic information, which was however located in a system of stereotypes, 
and underpinned by a theory of ‘disguise’. But once the question of power had 
been more or less resolved, once the conquest by the Company had been placed 
on a firm and definitive footing, a real ‘colonial civility’ could be established, 
within which new forms of knowledge would be produced both by Europeans 
about India and even by Indians about Еџгоре. For Europeans, even the luxury 
of self-doubt was 1ncreasingly possible, and self-criticism too became an acknow- 
leged (if necessarily minority) form of expression. This is what the transition we 
have observed represents, and this is why the colonial archives of the nineteenth 
century are undoubtedly quantitatively richer—and qualitatively simpler—than 
the dispersed archives of the preceding one, at least so far as the social and eco- 
nomic historian is concerned. This is also why Alexander Walker's papers—a 
brilliant if eccentric exercise in colonial translation—could not have been put 
together in 1700. 


© The discussion by Peter J. Marshall, ‘Briush Assessments of the Dutch in Asia in the Age of 
Raffles’, Itinerario, Vol. XH, № 1, 1988, рр. 1-15, ıs ambiguous on this point. 

P Juan RI Cole, ‘Invisible Occidentalism: Eighteenth-Century Indo-Persian Constructions of 
the West’, Iranian Studies, Vol. 25, No 3-4, 1992, pp. 3-16, and Tapan Raychaudhun, ‘Europe in 
India’s Xenology The Nineteenth-Century Record', Past and Present, No. 137, 1992, pp. 156-82. 
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Spectres of agrarian territory 
in southern India 


David Ludden 


University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


Introduction 


The national imagination has had a long, productive career as our guide to historical 
research, but other modes of thought now need more nurturing. National maps 
mechanise research by putting all our data in their pre-assigned place. Spaces that 
elude the national sensibility disappear when scholars heap data from all times 
and places into national containers. All histories of the peoples in the world cur- 
rently appear in the cage of some national past or another, but some need their 
own space. It is a pressing challenge to imagine at least some history in non- 
national terms, particularly for scholars who want to write about old geographies 
that became spectres in a world of nations. 

These old geographies are spectral in several senses. Archaic and out of place 
in the present, they seem imaginary and only make sense inside routines of national 
mapping. Some are quaint and benign but others are scary spooks that conjure up 
places outside the national order of things. Eerie ghosts emerge when old geo- 
graphies refuse to die yet resist substantiation. Some old and barely visible regions 
of human activity remain vital for people inside them. Spaces that offend national 
sensibilities stimulate intense cartographic anxiety, as for example among the 
Indian officials who censor and regulate the circulation of maps depicting ‘border 
areas’ and ‘sensitive regions’. Pakhtun territory, Bengali Assam, and Tamil Indo- 
Lanka are but three of the many old historical spaces whose living legacies haunt 
nations in South Asia. 

Many old geographies did however die in the past and their death haunts the 
nation with the prospect of mortality. Relics of old territories have been caged in 
national states to serve as spectacles of national heritage, but their archaic forms 
embody the future of national landmarks as relics of a bygone day. National efforts 
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to unearth old geographies must therefore prevent the new discoveries from under- 
mining the nation's power to inhabit all the ages of history. Thus the national past 
comes to life in a suspended vitality. The spectres that roamed earlier times insert 
annoying question marks willy-nilly into national history's confident narrative. 
In the past as in the present, archaic spaces acquired new meaning and substance 
over time as ruling ideologies and authoritative textual practices endeavored to 
bury old geographies under the weight of records we use to write history. In each 
epoch, human living spaces lurk in shadows cast by the same light that illuminates 
the past. : 

The spectral qualities of archaic geographies should not deter us from exploring 
their history. Reading historical data into spaces that are not depicted on modern 
maps is most imperative for scholars who wish to understand disorderly worlds 
of human activity that almost disappeared inside the mechanical certainties of 
national modernity. Appropriate data abounds. Pre-moder space did not disappear 
when modern minds began to standardise and homogenise geography; in fact, 
early nineteenth-century texts shed new light on old territories that still survived, 
then to haunt a new regime that was digging their grave. 

Техрюге the history of pre-modem spaces in three ways: by tracing their modem 
legacy and contemporary vitality; by peeling back the temporal layers of historical 
documentation that cover old geographies in each epoch with the ideas that cage 
them in new environments; and by locating the c.igins of specific forms of geo- 
graphical order and tracing their transformations over time. In this essay, I do a 
little of each by focusing on the geographical grounding of social identities inside 
agrarian territories in India’s southern peninsula. 


The Substance of Territory 


The historical geography of agrarian India began to assume its contemporary 
forms in the 1950s, when the Census of India mapped ecological and demographic 
regions, in 1952,' and Daniel Thomer mapped agrarian regions of economic devel- 
opment, in 1959.2 In the 1970s, ecological regions gained prominence, particularly 
in southern India, where Burton Stein traced medieval geographies of social activity 
connecting regions, integrating regions, and defining networks around temples 
and kings.’ In 1983, Ranajit Guha called ‘territoriality’ an elementary aspect of 
peasant insurgency in colonial India, and his account of geographical elements in 


! Census of India, Population Zones, Natural Regions, Sub-Regions and Divisions, Delhi, 1952 

2 Daniel Thornes, ‘Agrarian Regtons’, 1n AR Desa, ed., Rural Sociology, Bombay, 1959, pp 
152-60 Also Thorner, Ecological and Agranan Regions of South Asia, Circa 1930, Karachi, 1996. 

` Burton Stem, ‘Integration of the Agrarian System of South India’, in Robert Enc Frykenberg, 
ed., Land Control and Social Structure in Indian History, Madison, 1969, рр. 175—216; Stein, 
Peasant State and Society in Medieval South India, Delhi, 1980; Stein, Thomas Munro: The Origins 
of the Colonial State and His Vision of Empire, Delhi, 1989 Also Frederick Barth, ‘Ecological 
Relationships of Ethnic Groups in Swat, North Pakistan’, American Anthropologist, 1956, po. 
1079-89 
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tribal revolts added new impetus to the cultural reconstruction of historical 
geography.‘ : 

In the study of historical space, three methods are most prominent, which we 
can call distributional, cultural, and social. Like Daniel Thorner and the Census, 
most geographers locate variables on maps and describe spatial distributions." 
Like Ranajit Guha, cultural historians depict representations of space by inhabitants 
and by people who seek to control territory with coercive force, words, surveys, 
maps, and other technologies. Like Burton Stein, social and economic historians 
describe spatial circuits and networks of activity and relationships; that is, geo- 
graphies of mobility, settlement, transaction, alliance, and institutions like states, 
temples, and markets." Agrarian geography looks different in each perspective 
and they are most usefully combined. For instance, the contrasting geographies 
of tribal regions in western India offered by Ajay Skaria and by Sumit Guha pro- 
vide more insight than either would in isolation.' 

My goal is to spatialise social and economic history in geographies of human 
activity that are also described by distributions of variables and by cultural repre- 
sentations. I make a basic distinction between 'space' and 'territory' in agrarian 
history. I define agrarian space as being an area in which all the various elements 
combined in agriculture circulate geographically. Such spaces can be described 
even when they cannot be mapped or otherwise controlled by humans. Agrarian 
territory is that part or a feature of agrarian space under some human control: it 
needs to be marked and bounded, physically and culturally; and its boundaries 
mark spatial domains for organising social power 1n everyday agricultural pro- 
duction. In the world of representation, words can capture any space that humans 
imagine but maps in the mind or on the page are for controlling space inside terri- 
tory. Traces of maps-in-culture are strewn across a vast variety of historical docu- 
mentation from ancient times to the present. Using the various traces to depict 
space-in-time poses many methodological challenges that I have not yet overcome. 

We can begin this exploratory exercise by proposing that agrarian territory is 
produced, reproduced, and transformed over time by social powers constructed 
culturally in social institutions that leave records behind for charting agrarian 
territory-in-time. Social power is distributed unequally in amount, in quality, 
in society, in space, and also 1n time. For example, the tinai in Sangam poetry 


4 Ranajıt Guha, Elementary Aspects of Peasant Insurgency in Colonial India, Delhi, 1983, Robert 
L Crane, ed., Regions and Regionalism in South Aslan Studies: An Exploratory Study, Durham, 
1967, Bernard S. Cohn, 'Regions Subjective and Objective: Their Relation to the Study of Modern 
Indian History and Society’, in Thomas К Metcalf, ed , Modern India An Interpretive Anthology, 
Berkeley, 1971, pp. 33-59 

5 Joseph E. Schwartzberg, Historical Atlas of South Asia, Chicago, 1978, Irfan Habib, An Atlas 
of Mughal Empire. Political and Economic Maps With Notes, Bibliography and Index, Delhi, 1982 

$ Matthew H. Edney, Mapping an Empire The Geographical Construction of Briush India, 
1765—1843, Chicago, 1997. 

7 James Heitzman, Gifts of Power: Lordship їп an Early Indian State, Delhi, 1997 

з Ajay Skaria, Hybrid Histories. Frontiers, Forests, and Wildness in Western India, Delhi, 1999; 
Sumit Guha, Environment and Ethnicity in India, 1200-1999, Cambndge, 1999. 
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represent spaces that seem to have been territorialised primarily through the 
operations of the poetry itself. Medieval nadu represent substantially more ter- 
ritorial force and social inequality but in very small territories compared to those 
in later centuries. Social powers that define territory appear in various forms and 
combinations in records depicting negotiation, alliance, exchange, conflict, and 
accommodation as well as command, control, and subordination. The spatial insti- 
tution of social power defines the geographical contours for agrarian territory by 
using texts, landmarks, and social identities attached to the land. 

The national state is one kind of agrarian territory. Even at the national level, 
agrarian territoriality—like nationality—is a project, rather than a fixed fact of 
life, because all the moving elements in agriculture resist contro]; and within ter- 
ritory, control is always relative. Natural phenomena like monsoons, topography, 

- evaporation, photosynthesis, and soil type resist control absolutely. Prices, know- 
ledge, beliefs, and migration can be as hard to control as wind, but controlling 
them is an ancient ambition. Humans do control things like crops, wages, marriage, 
occupation, taxes, property, and agrarian settlement patterns. Controllable items 
mark the territoriality of agrarian space. Agrarian territories are filled with ideas 
that people use to control the order of things in space-and-time. Many kinds of 
agrarian territories have emerged historically in South Asia and national states 
have encompassed all others to make them appear as constituents of the national 
past. 

Agrarian territory thus includes elements which have been separated from one 
another intellectually in dominant disciplinary methods for studying Indian 
‘society’ and ‘economy’ respectively. This alienation emerged in the late nineteenth 
century and still marks a boundary between methods attached to political economy 
and socio-cultural studies. India's economy came to be studied though its markets, 
classes, and development indicators; while Indian society came to be studied 
through its cultural traditions. This division has split agrarian history into separate 
intellectual spheres inhabited by the likes of Amartya Sen and Ranajit Guha. 
Though Sen's ‘entitlement approach"? theorises the market as a realm of social 
power that Guha's ‘subaltern approach'!? would treat as a domain of subordination 
and resistance—a useful combination of ideas—their ideas have marched off 
separately into separate spheres in the disciplinary embrace of economics and 
anthropology. 

Agrarian territories emerge in geographies of entitlement and subalternity that 
organise agricultural production in physical and cultural sites. We can take from 


* Amartya К. Sen, Poverty and Famune: An Essay in Entitlement and Deprivation, New York and 
London, 1981. 

10 See Shahid Amin, Sugarcane and Sugar in Gorakhpur: An Inquiry into Peasant Production 
for Capitalist Enterprise in Colonial India, Delhi, 1984 David Hardiman, ‘The Bhus and Shahukars 
of Eastern Gujarat’, in Ranajit Guha, ed., Subaltern Studies V, Delhi, 1987, pp 1-54, Hardiman, 
Feeding the Ватуа` Peasants and Usurers in Western India, Delhi, 1996 Also David Ludden, ed., 
Reading Subaltern Studies. Critical Reading, Contested Meaning, and the Globalization of South 
Asia, New Delhi, 2002 
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Sen the idea that markets produce a kind of power called ‘exchange entitlement’ 
that people use to buy, sell, consume, and produce. Exchange entitlements rest on 
another kind of entitlement, which Sen calls ‘direct’ and arises outside the market 
in social institutions that give people power over things they take to the market to 
sell. In Sen's work, direct entitlements are legal property rights, including tenant 
rights, but the idea of direct entitlement can be extended to include powers over 
things that people gain through various social institutions, such as inheritance, 
kinship, and caste. In Sen’s analysis of famines, herders have direct entitlements 
over animals, as farmers do over land; but craft producers also have direct entitle- 
ments, and family producers in general have direct entitlements to the family 
labour they use to make commodities. ‘Directness’ is a feature of entitlement 
arising from its origin outside the market; it comes from social relations of power 
among people who gain capacities to control things through institutions other 
than the market. 

Direct entitlements animate all markets. Property rights are most visible, but 
agrarian societies also produce an array of other direct entitlements that sustain 
agriculture as well as markets. In capitalist economies, direct entitlements from 
an array of non-market institutions sustain capital accumulation." Direct entitle- 
. ments typically involve complex transactions and cultural symbolism. In southern 
India, for example, entitlements to temple honours and ritual symbols of prestige 
sustain extensive networks of commodity exchange and capital formation as well 
as everyday productive activities on the farm."? 

Spatial combinations of exchange and direct entitlements erase intellectual 
boundaries between political economy and culture. Thus they allow us to explore 
the history of capitalism in South Asia against the grain of classical theories that 
equate capitalism with Western culture. Agrarian South Asia included markets 
from ancient times, but markets are absent from theories of Indian tradition, where 
markets seem auxiliary, marginal, and external to Asian culture. This theoretical 
alienation of commodity production and capital accumulation in markets from 
ideas about Indian tradition has made alien force seem necessary to explain the 
rise of capitalism everywhere in Asia, particularly in the countryside, where the 
grip of tradition is still unbroken. Historians have made the antiquity and pervasive- 
ness of markets in agrarian Asia more visible, and thus we need to rethink relations 
between markets and societies. It is no longer apt to imagine that originally and 
essentially non-market societies evolved into or were forced into modern capital- 
ism. Markets are as ancient and pervasive as caste, temple worship, and kingship. 


И See David М Kotz, Tererence McDonouch and Michael Reich, eds, Social Structures of 
Accumulation: The Political Economy of Growth and Cnsis, Cambridge [Mass.], 1994; Albert O 
Hirschman, Exit, Loyalty, and Voice: Responses to Decline tn Firms, Organizations, and States, 
Cambridge [Mass ], 1970, also considers the fundamental role of non-market activity inside market 
institutions. 

о David West Rudner, Caste and Capitalism in Colonial India The Nartukkottat Chettiars, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1994; Niels Brimnes, Constructing the Colonial Encounter: iid and 
Left Hand Castes in Colonial South India, London, 1999 
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In addition, critical work on the modern construction of tradition and invention of 
‘village India’ now makes the ‘traditional Indian village’ an artifact of our intellec- ` 
tual past. No account of Indian society is now complete without indigenous markets." 
Spatial histories of entitlement permit us to follow social power outside the market 
as it moves into the market, where exchange entitlements attain real cultural force 
in social life. Spatial histories of entitlement also accentuate the role of non-market 
power in capitalist development everywhere; they may eventually replace national 
maps that control the world history of capitalism with subtler geographies. 

Amartya Sen defines entitlements in the framework of modern state law. We 
need to extend this idea into a wider realm of legitimate social power, and to ex- 
pand legitimacy beyond legality in moder states. Legitimate ‘direct’ (non-market) 
entitlements include those sanctioned by custom and by cultural institutions like 
the Hindu temple, where gifts to god entitle donors to honors that can be ‘cashed’ ` 
to form exchange entitlements. Marriage customs provide direct entitlements to 
gifts and inherited property that enter into market exchange. Patriarchal authority 
provides entitlements to control female and subordinate male labour. Caste rules 
entitle high caste families to direct the labour of lower caste people. Such ‘direct’ 
and culturally embedded entitlements move legitimately into markets where 
they sustain exchange entitlements, even when they are not explicitly sanctioned 
by law. 2L 

Agrarian territory is thus a physical space where people obtain entitlements in 
market and non-market institutions that have a definite geographical reach. In 
such territories, subalternity enters entitlement. Ranajit Guha and his Subaltern 
Studies colleagues insist that all enutlements include subordination and resistance, 
Entitlements subordinate and exclude. Property rights exclude non-owners and 
subordinate labour. Inheritance excludes and subordinates people who are not 
entitled to inherit. Coercive institutions like the army and police maintain entitle- 
ments. Markets operate in discourses of power and resistance that secure entitle- 
ments with law and custom. The legitimacy of entitlement represents power that 
is not inherently stable but is held in place ideologically and by the use and threat 
of force, as it is constantly met by resistance. 

Subaltern resistance is also a positive force defining entitlements; though this 
feature of subaltemjty, is not well developed in Subaltern Studies. In market 
exchange, unequal buyers and sellers resist each others’ demands in conflicts of 
bargaining. Direct entitlements emerge historically at the same time as subordinates 
resist superiors’ demands in conflicts of negotiation. For instance, the tenant rights 
in Bengal and Bangladesh that stabilised peasant entitlements during the famines 
studied by Sen were historically contested entitlements produced by legal, quasi- 
legal, and illegal force, as well as by resistance. Such subordinate entitlements 


"See CA Gregory, Savage Money: The Anthropology and Politics of Commodity Exchange, 
Amsterdam, 1997; Sudipta Sen, Empire of Free Trade. The East India Company and the Making of 
the Colonial Marketplace, Philadelphia, 1998, Hugh Urban, ‘The Marketplace and the Temple 
Economic Metaphors and Religious Meanings in the Folk Songs of Colonial Bengal’, Journal of 
Asian Studies, 2001, p. 1085, for examples of new work on these lines. 
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arise in a culture where social conflict over land is customary. Entitlements emerge 
in social interactions where conflict is not a zero-sum game. Customary and con- 
flictual social interactions alter entitlements over time. Workers slack off on the 
job, tenants refuse to pay rent, and debtors default or abscond; such resistance 
produces subaltern entitlements within a cultural framework of antagonism. In 
historical perspective, the legitimacy of entitlements is always contingent: it 
includes changing legal prescriptions and powers as well as customary forms of 
subversion, subterfuge, and deception. 

Agrarian subalterns typically struggle against domination and for entitlements 
at the same time. Agrarian territories thus emerge as geographical spaces defined 
by social power and resistance that together produce and transform entitlements. 
Property rights are paradigmatic subaltern entitlements in agriculture. People with 
higher ranks and more authority grant, confirm, legalise, and secure property 
rights for people below them who resist constraints and fight for rights at the 
same time as they use entitlements obtained by subordination and loyalty. The 
history of landed property includes a vast array of subaltern struggles for entitle- 
ments among people who both accept and resist proprietary claims. Historical 
change in proprietary institutions involves authoritative state action and also sub- 
altern struggles against domination and for legitimate entitlements. Thus, Dipesh 
Chakrabarty describes subaltern consciousness inside a ‘composite culture of 
resistance to and acceptance of domination and hierarchy’.'* One illustrative case 
of entitlement-changing subaltern action is the Agrarian League of Pabna in 
nineteenth century Bengal.? Gunnel Cederlof has recently documented a more 
ambiguous case of ‘lost’—rather than ‘broken’—bonds of pannaiyal servitude 
among Madhari workers in twentieth century Kongu country (in Tamil Nadu), 
-where drought, shifting employer options, technological change, and missionary 
influence, combined with effective subaltern struggles to alter the composition of 
entitlements for landless workers.'® 


Territories in Time 


In India’s south-eastern peninsula, in what is today Tamil Nadu, institutions of 
agrarian entitlement have territorial histories from the middle of the first millen- 
nium. The three kinds of territory that I consider here, each have their own time 
in historical space. 

1) Well-documented medieval territories emerge in stone and copper inscrip- 
tions in the ninth century on routes of river drainage near the Indian Ocean coast. 


^ Drpesh Chakrabarty, ‘Invitation to a Dialogue’, in Ranajit Guba, ed., Subaltern Studies ГУ, 
Delhi, 1985, pp. 364-76 

^ Kalyan Kumar Sengupta, Pabna Disturbances and the The Politics of Rent, 1873-85, New 
Delhi, 1974; also Sengupta, ‘The Agranan League of Pabna, 1873’, ш David Hardiman, cd., Peasant 
Resistance in India, 1858-1914, Delhi, 1993, pp. 111-25. 

м Gunnel Cederlof, Bonds Lost: Subordination, Conflict and Mobilisation т Rural South India, 
C.1900-1970, New Delhi, 1997 
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The first inscription to describe (rather than merely indicate the existence of) 
territorial institutions comes from Manur (near Tirunelveli) around 800 c.e., and 
the most elaborate early account comes from Uttaramerur (near Kanchipuram) a 
century later." Irrigated paddy production typified these territories and set them 
apart from their surroundings. Their definitive documentation is epigraphy 
produced in transactions among Brahmans, farmers, and kings that assert entitle- 
ments to agricultural resources. The term nadu is prominent in their geographical 
nomenclature. Jt appears that irrigated nce cultivation and inscriptional transactions 
occurred only inside the medieval nadu. The nadu seems to be a territory of 
ethnic identity, agricultural expansion, royal authority, ritual, and institutional 
development. Inside the nadu, segregated settlements of Brahmans and Vellalas, 
called sabha and ur, respectively, controlled most recorded entitlements; and in 
some but not all nadu territories, medieval inscriptions describe nadu assemblies 
and leaders called nattar.!* 

Medieval spectres survived to modern times, but medieval territories faded 
away. Inscriptional records of the nadu decline rapidly after 1300. The last inscrip- 
tion recording an action by the best-documented sabha, in Uttaramerur, near 
Kanchipuram, came in 1434.19 In later centuries. nadu legacies entered larger 
agrarian territories, as agricultural expansion accelerated, new warrior alliances 
conquered the coast, and old entitlements entered new warrior regimes. The title 
of nattar remained, and in 1801, the Nattawars of Uttarmerur were three Brahmans 
who may have had ancestors in its sabha.? But medieval nadu, ur, and sabha 
were engulfed in the expansion of Nayaka power under the umbrella of Vijaya- 
nagara Rayas and by the formation of later medieval ethnic territories. The term 
nadu acquired new meanings, for example, in the organisation of professional 
Kaikkolar weavers.? Medieval inscriptions and oral traditions were used to 
negotiate entitlements with new state authorities in later regimes, but the early 
medieval nadu was a time-bound territory of agrarian entitlement. 

2) New territorial forms emerged uniquely in later medieval centuries. Their 
creation 1s not so well documented but some inscriptions and substantial lore 
indicate that they were built after 1300 on frontiers of agricultural expansion in 


п Epigraphica Indica, XXII (1906), p. 5, also М. Subrahmanian and В Venkatraman, Tamil 
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upland and interfluvial areas by lineages and clans embracing warriors and farmers. 
Such territories developed distinctive ethnic identities. Some were built by peasant 
warriors who moved out from old nadu on the coast, like the Kammas and Kapus 
who colonised the Krishna-Godavari uplands and Kongu Vellalars who settled 
the Kaven River uplands below Mysore. Others were built by people who had 
ancient tribal backgrounds as hunters and pastoralists who now became settled 
farmers and warrior kings, like Boyas north of the Kaveri in Kamataka and Kallars 
and Maravars south of the Kaveri in Tamil Nadu. Still other new territories were 
built by warriors who conquered the nadu under the Nayakas of Vijayanagara 
and then settled their families, retainers, and peasant allies in compact frontier 
territories in land outside the old nadu. 

New territones of this later medieval ethnic kind also appeared in the Deccan 
and in north Indian frontiers like those colonised by Jats. Their definitive products 
in the peninsula were typically not rice but rather dry crops like millets, oilseeds, 
and cotton. They did build irrigation tanks, but in dry places like those east of 
Madurai occupied by the Maravar Setupati rajas in Ramanathapuram, tanks pro- 
vided a precarious basis for paddy cultivation, which was typically mixed with a 
heavy dose of dry cropping. As in Maravar and Kallar country and in Kongu, 
Brahmans did not typically own land in these new frontier domains; Brahmans 
were not nearly so important for systems of entitlement as in the nadu. Temples, 
mosques, and gurudwaras were important for agrarian entitlements in later 
medieval India, but military alliances and leadership were much more critical.” 

Ethnic territories of warrior-farmer frontier colonisation had long lives. They 
obtained their spectral appearance when they entered British India, when their 
leaders became Zamindars (as in Ramanathapuram, or Ramnad), Native State 
rulers (as in Pudukkottai), and Ryotwari landowners (in most of Madras Pre- 
sidency). The visibility of ethnic territories declined as entitlements inside them 
came under the writ of modern property law, but early Company documents pro- 
vide a good indication of their vitality before 1850. Some have died since then, 
but others continue to live with a vengeance, as we will see. 

3) A uniquely early-modern form of agrarian territory emerged after 1500 and 
became more visible after 1750 in texts produced by the English East India Com- 
pany. Territories around urban centres of capital accumulation combined direct 
and exchange entitlements in compact territories strategically placed in expansive 
networks of military and market activity. Cotton cloth was the product that best 


2 Irrigation, rice farming, temple building, and patronage for Brahman settlements distinguish 
Hoysala and Vijayanagara regimes in the interior peninsula. Formed originally on the mountain 
fringe of the Mysore basin of the upper Kaveri, the Hoysala dynasty arose in the eleventh century 
under tribal chief Nripa Kama. In the Raichur Doab, the Vijayanagara regime, founded ın the 
fourteenth century, combined tribal traditions with warnor-peasant alliances among Deccan frontier 
settlers who propelled expansive imperial conquest along the coastal lowlands. See David Ludden, 
“The Formation of Modern Agrarian Economies in South India’, їп Binay Bhushan Chaudhun, ed., 
The History of Indian Science, Philosophy, and Culture, Vol УТ, The Economic History of India, 
18th to 20th Centwnes, Delhi, 2002 (forthcoming); Jean Deloche, Military Technology т Hoysala 
Sculpture (Twelfth and Thirteeth Century), New Delhi, 1989. 
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typified urban territories that brought together social power in agriculture, manu- 
facturing, war, taxation, and trade. This early-modern textile urbanism thrived 
where military and financial power combined to secure entitlements to land and 
labour amidst social institutions of capital accumulation at the intersection of 
farming and textile production. Two urban territories surrounded Kanchipuram 
and Tirunelveli, respectively, in the ambit of ports at Madras and Tuticorin, in 
areas which had contained wealthy and well-documented nadu; they also incor- 
porated parts of late medieval ethnic territories, but they comprised distinctively 
urbane ethnic territory of an entirely new sort. 

However robust they might have been in 1800, early-modern urban territories 
were spectres from the outset, because the same documents that record them also 
break them up into administrative localities called ‘villages’. This classification 
guided modem territorialism and erased the urban complexity of the early-modern 
economy. The concentration of locational privilege and resource control in big 
cities during the nineteenth century erased the old urbanity of the country around 
Kanchipuram and Tirunelveli. The ruralisation of agrarian space then laid the 
intellectual basis for India’s national agrarian history by establishing the compre- 
hensive dominion of village tradition everywhere and for all time. 

Though all the spectres of these three kinds of archaic territory inhabit present- 
day Tamil Nadu, they elude the history of Tamil Nadu, which is a national artefact. 
In 1956, India produced linguistic states by partitioning territory according to the 
distribution of ‘majority languages’. No linguistic state defined agrarian territory 
before 1956, but all became permanent territories of culture and history thereafter. ? 
Agrarian entitlements in India’s four southern states had been defined previously 
in other domains, but after 1956, historical research on Tamil Nadu covered the 
state with a single history. Spectres became harder to see. To see them better, we 
need to remember that histories of Tamil-speaking peoples have spilled in all 
directions across borders of Tamil Nadu and into Sri Lanka, Malaysia, and South 
Africa. The Tamil country had no borders before the nineteenth century. India’s 
linguistic partitioning of national territory ignored multi-lingualism and multi- 
cultural mixing, using the same geographical methods employed at Partition in 
1947. History in what became Tamil Nadu includes countless non-Tamils, multi- 
lingual peoples, and cultural forms that evade Tamilness. Telugus, Kannadigas, 
Malayalis, Marathas, and Europeans were crucial in pre-modern history. Maratha 
kings ruled Tanjavur for two centuries before it entered Madras Presidency. 
Nayakas were mostly Telugus, including the national hero Kattabomma Nayakar, 
who was later Tamilised as Vira Pandiyan. Madras was also a Telugu city. All the 
countless non-Tamil elements in the history of Tamil country became spectral 
when one official linguistic Tamil identity covered the territory that was enclosed 
for the first time in 1956 as a component of Indian national territory. 


п Schwartzberg, Historical Atlas. 
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We can peel back the layers of time to reveal many non-national geographies, 
some still quite alive. In the early nineteenth century, literature and folklore indicate 
that medieval terms were still in use. Three names found in medieval texts describe 
parts of the coastal plains: tondaimandalam spread north of the Kaveri, with its 
core in the old Pallava heartland. around Kanchipuram; cholamandalam sur- 
rounded the Kaveri delta, with its old Chola centre at Tanjavur; and pandya- 

-mandalam spanned Vaigai and Tamprapami river basins, with its centres in Madurai 
and Tirunelveli. The kongunadu region covered Kaveri uplands on the borders of 
Tipu Sultan’s Mysore, from which it was ceded to the East India Company.” The 
distinctive ethnic character of kongunadu appears in unique documentation,” and 
its unique economic history is dramatised today by Kongu Vellalar industry around 
Tiruppur.” Though ethnic domains like Kongu country became less visible as 
such in Company times, District-level administration recognised the territories of 
the Nayakas and Maravars inside the Pandya country, where they retained their 
own very lively textual identity.” 

Some spectres visible in 1800 died thereafter. Accounts from Tirunelveli show 
that Tamil Vellalars then uniquely used mandalam terms to designate their own 
ethnic identities, which were attached respectively to the Pandya country, Chola 
country, and Tondaimandalam, as well as to Karaikkadu (in Marava country) and 
Tulu country in the interior mountains. Such naming practices reflected ethnic 
divisions among immigrants and ‘natives’ in the Tirunelveli region of the southern 
Pandya country. Names of this kind faded in later times, but the spectre of the 
mandalam did not die. Narendra Subramanian has recently shown each of the old 
regions has made its own distinct contribution to Tamil ethnic identity through its 
particular pattern of electoral politics.” This is discussed at greater length below. 
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New spectres of old geographies came to life in the 1890s, when U.V. Swami- 
nathaiyar recovered texts dating from early centuries of the Common Era, which 
came to be called Sangam literature. These texts were then turned into ‘classical 
Tamil’, though they long pre-date the separation of Tamil and Malayalam. Turning 
Sangam space into 'ancient Tamil Nadu' prevented ancient spectres from disrupting 
the nation, but other readings of the ancient poems can also be used to give their 
spectres life. 

Sangam authors seem to have lived in tribal societies scattered across the 
peninsula, from coast to coast, mostly south of the Kaveri. Their poems assert 
that social identities live in particular places: mountain people, plains people, 
forest people, seacoast people, and wilderness people have distinctive characters 
that represent their home environment. Social identity is part of the land. Each 
Sangam environment (tinai) appears in the poetry as a kind of cultural island. The 
poets and their subjects move among islands and also outward into the wider 
world. The wider world of travel and danger is an integral feature of poetic imagery 
but remains outside the tinai as an open space into which people embark, leaving 
loved ones to wait anxiously at home. Though accounts of travel to the outer 
world most often depict inland journeys across the wilderness (palai), where 
fearsome hunters and robbers live, the seacoast (neythal) is the place where worried 
lovers pine. The poets of ancient tribes depict a habitus in the peninsula where 
the coast and the sea merge with the land. 

Sangam texts invite us to read the later history of agrarian territories that arose 
inside their space with ancient spectres in mind. They have three specific messages. 
The composition of the landscape spans the peninsula, from coast to coast. The 
localisation of ethnicity in small islands of collective identity defines social life. 
The openness of the land and sea all around forms a space for travel, return, 
departure, and arrival that is part of everyday life. 

Reading historical sources with ancient spectres in view deflects us from the 
habit of heaping all our data into national geography. In southern Pandya country, 
we immediately notice that early medieval inscriptions make one mandalam that 
1$ not in Tamil Nadu (and not in Madras Presidency) quite prominent: chera- 
mandalam, the realm of Chera kings in Kerala. South of the Vaigai, Chera dynasties 
seem more influential than northern Tamil dynasties in early medieval times. In 
later centuries, land west of the mountains continued to be an integral part of 
agrarian history in the east. Routes through mountain passes intimately linked 
east and west coasts overland. In the eighteenth century, banking and textile trades 
ran along east-west routes more than along north-south routes. These east-west 
routes led to and from Sri Lanka. In the eighteenth century, the coast south of 
Ramesvaram was commanded by the Dutch based in Sri Lanka. The east-west 
blending of political landscapes continued after the English conquered the far 
south. Shencottai and Капуа Китап remained in Travancore until they came 
into Tamil Nadu. In 1981, many Dalits in the village of Meenakshipuram, near 
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Shencottai, converted to Islam, causing a national uproar in India,” and the net- 
works of religious fraternity that sustained them ran along old pathways into 
Kerala—and also overseas to the Middle East. 

The open space of land-and-sea spaces in the southern peninsula contrasts 
sharply with the landlocked Sanskrit and Persian geographies that anchor ideas 
about Indian tradition, which make the sea foreign territory. India's coastal environs 
are much better documented than the interior in 'foreign sources' that are actually 
native to the open world of the sea and the coast.” Early medieval Geniza manu- 
scripts in Cairo depict a steady flow of migrant traders from west Asia into the 
*India' they found around Cochin.? Muslim, Christian, and Jewish traders formed 
significant local resident populations in early medieval Kerala.? In Sri Lanka as 
well as in Chera and Pandya countries, pre-modem farmers lived in spaces that 
included maritime trades, migration, and cultural influence extending naturally 
across the Indian Ocean, east and west. Ports along the southern coasts were still 
their own best trading partners in the early 1800s, when more trade went by sea 
than by land between the Native State of Travancore and Tinnevelly District in 
Madras Presidency. 

Moving in these open spaces, Tamils settled naturally in Sri Lanka for all the 
centuries before this one. Tamil Nayakas formed a dynasty in eighteenth century 
Kandy. Fishing families and palm tree cultivators moved and settled everywhere 
along southern coasts. In 1807, James Cordiner reported from Sri Lanka that 


none of the Cingalese are divers, and scarcely any of them engage in the other 
active parts of the fishery . . . which occurs immediately off the coast just 
south of governor's house at Aripo at 8:47 north latitude . . [апа for which] 
boats with their crews and divers come from Manaar, Jaffna, Ramisseram, 
Nagore, Tutakoreen, Travancore, Kilkerry, and other parts of the coast of Coro- 
mandel . . . completely equipped, and furnished with everything necessary to 
conduct the business of the fishing." 


Arabs and Europeans settled ashore with encouragement from pre-modern rulers. 
Religions came with them. Coastal societies domesticated many overseas elements. 
The 193] Census counted populations of Muslims, Jews, Armenians, Chinese, 
Eurasians, and Christians who represented ‘foreign elements’ in India but were 
natives of the Indian Ocean coastal lands from Kerala to Sri Lanka.” Before 1850, 
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combined local populations of Christians and Muslims seem to have been more 
prominent here than anywhere else in South Asia. Muslims became prominent 
merchants and many fisherfolk and toddy tappers who had always lived on the 
fringes and outskirts of agrarian territory converted to Catholic and Protestant 
Christianity. 


Territories of Identity 


The land and sea of India's southern peninsula constitutes a distinctive agrarian 
space where seas, mountains, and lowlands mingle, and where, in pre-modern 
times, Kerala and Sri Lanka were more intimately connected to southern Pandya 
country than the northern Tamil country. Spatial history along the southern shore 
eludes national history. 

The localisation of ethnic identity in Pandya country became increasingly 
elaborate over the centuries. This (and other) features of its spatial history also 
characterised the northern regions, but spectres of the ancient tribes tell us to 
resistthe habit of reading early medieval data into the maps of modern states. The 
nadu territories in early Pandya inscriptions were small, scattered, and clustered 
around rivers running west-to-east from mountains to the sea. Mountain forests 
never lay more than a few day's walk from the beach. Surrounded by untamed 
land filled with untamed people, who often appear in epigraphy as enemies and 
threats to farmers, the nadu embraced tiny islands of farming. All around, scrub 
and mountain forests held hunters, pastoralists, and nomads who must have out- 
numbered farmers. In this context, inscriptions seem to record the settling down 
of lineages and clans to paddy cultivation. Dynastic alliances recorded in the in- 
scriptions protected the nadu and extended its power over people and land in its 
vicinity. Rituals of patronage for Brahmans and deities held alliances together 
and also produced the cultural basis for controlling a workforce drawn from con- 
quered tribes whose descendants became the underclass of the nadu. 

The nadu in Pandya country seems originally to have been a novel ethnic ter- 
ritory in which jati and varna emerged from and overlaid lineage, clan, and tribe. 
In the nadu, Vellalars, Brahmans, and Pallars invented new social identities in 
archipelagos of farming where leaders secured and expanded community power 
under the banner of Pandya kings in Madurai. Pandya wars and rituals of patronage 
became headline news in medieval texts. The local ethnicity of clans in the nadu 
faded from view as history became a tale of kings. The micro-politics of nadu 
territory faded from the records of clan leaders who became patriarchs in locally 
dominant Vellalar jati families, whose status became second only to Brahmans in 
the varna scheme. 


* Susan Kaufmann [Bayly], ‘A Christian Caste in Hindu Society Religious Leadership and 
Social Conflict Among the Paravas of Southern Tamil’, Modern Asian Studies, 1981, pp. 203-34; 
Susan Bayly, Saints, Goddesses and Kings: Muslims and Christians in South Asian Society, 1700— 


1900, Cambridge, 1990. 
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Because inscriptions across Tamil country (and beyond) deploy one textual 
method, and because modem history strives to cover national territory with a 
single narrative, historians typically use inscriptions from all over to compose a 
unified account of medieval history. In such accounts, nadu territories seem to 
cover the land in a coherent agrarian system across mandalam domains defined 
by medieval dynasties. Commonalities among inscriptions can be seen however 
to reflect the spread of elite modes of documentation rather than a uniform agrarian | 
system. The nadu territories differed inside and among mandalam areas. Medieval 
wars resemble wars among tribes with intense local ethnic attachments to land. 
These attachments appear in names and titles that denote individual identities for 
people in the nadu. Honorific titles reflect local entitlements among people whose 
names put them in very particular places. Spectres of this medieval ethnicity sur- 
vived in naming customs that designate a man’s father, native place, and jati title. 
The original goal of this practice was to identity a person’s place inside local in- 
stitutions of entitlement. In the inscriptions, hundreds of thousands of local names 
and titles indicate the intense localism of medieval territories filled with spectres 
of ancient tribes.” 

After 1300, ethnic territory became more complex as warriors from the upland 
interior of the peninsula conquered the coast from north to south under the banner 
of Vijayanagara. Waves of warrior and peasant migration marching south along 
the coast subdued tribes and took over the old medieval frontiers. Meanwhile, 
medieval warrior tribes settled down to farming in land they had long occupied 
outside the nadu. By the fourteenth century, inland routes of mobility stretching 
across the Silk Road of Central Asia extended their reach south to the tip of the 
peninsula, where they met networks of mobility running east-west, from coast to 
coast, and outward into the Indian Ocean. Rulers from the interior peninsula lorded 
over the coast. The Rayas of Vijayanagara made the novel claim to be ‘Lords of 
the Eastern and Western Oceans’ .™ Vijayanagara and the Nayakas remained inland 
powers, however, and the Vijayanagara title seems to have been substantiated by 


7 Noboru Karashima. Y. Subbarayalu, and Toru Matsu, А Condordance of the Names in the 
Cola Inscriptions, Madurai, 1978. 

* Phillip B. Wagoner, ‘“Lord of the Eastern and Western Oceans”: Unguents, Politics, and the 
Indian Ocean Trade in Medieval South India’, unpublished paper presented at the Association of 
Asian Studies Annual Meeting. Washington DC. April 1998, which clarifies the usage thus. 


As Filliozat points out, the epigraphic record 1n fact shows considerable variation in the form 
of this ttle In inscriptions belonging to the reigns of the first rulers of Vijayanagara's first 
dynasty, one also finds the forms purva-daksina-pascima-samudradhipati, ‘Lord of the Eastern, 
Southern, and Western Oceans’, and purva-daksina-pascima-uttara-samudradhipatl, ‘Lord of 
the Eastern, Southern, and Western and Northern Oceans’, and catus-samudradhipan, ‘Lord of 
the Four Oceans”. Although I would emphasize that I have not done a systematic analysis of all 
relevant inscriptions, it 1s my impression that there 1$ a gradual falling off in the use of these 
other forms, unul by perhaps the early fifteenth century, the sumple form ‘Lord of the Eastern 
and Western Oceans’ becomes the most common way of expressing this idea of maritime lordship. 
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symbolic powers to the Rayas with precious commodities from overseas, including 
China.” 

South of the Vaigai, the land outside the old nadu was occupied by new agrarian 
territories that emerged after 1300 under the Nayakas of Madurai. The old Pandya 
nadu elites and centres thrived, however, under initially foreign rulers from Andhra 
who assimilated quickly. Telugu Nayakas displaced Pandya kings and usurped 
their role as protector of local Pandya elites in the land of the nadu. On former 
medieval frontiers, outside the nadu, two sets of ethnic alliances occupied most 
of the land: one was composed of Telugu warriors, peasants, and retainers who 
came south as Nayaka allies; the other, of Maravars. The term maravar has a 
spectral history all its own. In Sangam texts and medieval epigraphy, it denotes 
fearsome people. The maravar were hunters, robbers, and warriors. They lived 
outside the nadu. They were not incorporated into the family alliances among 
Vellalar jati in the nadu. The medieval exclusion of outsiders from nadu marriages 
and from residence in the nadu had maintained the tribal purity of Vellalar and 
Brahman lineage entitlements. The fearsomeness of the maravar threatened rulers 
of the nadu and their Pandya kings. After 1300, Maravas fought Nayakas to estab- 
lish kingdoms of their own, as Marava tribes settled down to farming, conquered 
other tribes, and built ethnic territories from Ramesvaram up the Vaigai to the 
mountains and south along the base of the mountains past the Tambraparni. 

Telugu Nayaka and Marava warriors and peasants carved out separate ethnic 
territories. Their major leaders eventually became palaiyakkarar (Poligars) of 
the Madurai Nayakas, who could not defeat them and made them subordinate 
allies. Maravars and Nayakas held their own territories as Madurai Nayakas main- 
tained personal authority in the old Paridya territories along routes of drainage 
irrigation and intensive paddy cultivation. The new ethnic territories that covered 
most of the land- between the Vaigai and Tambraparni divided agrarian space in an 
east-west pattern, with Maravars mostly in the west and Nayaka warrior-peasants 
entirely in the east. These separate ethnic territories remained in place in 1801, 
when rebel Poligars finally fell to the British, who were based in the old Pandya 
territories and met no resistance from the old Pandya Vellala and Brahman elites, 
as is discussed at greater length below. 

After 1800, Maravar and Nayaka ethnic territories took different routes to the 
present. Telugu Nayaka farmers remained on the land, but the ethnicity of Nayaka 
territory died. Telugu ethnicity became irrelevant for entitlement under the British 
and became a positive disadvantage in modern Tamil territory. By contrast, 
Maravar (Tevar) territory thrived. Many of its rulers became Zamindars, the largest 
being the Raja of Ramanathapuram, king of all the Tevars. Among the Maravars 
and Kallars, ‘little kings’ used transactions of fealty and gifting to build authority 
inside their own state segments; and jati sub-castes and lineages controlled specific 


» Wagoner ш his analysis, ibid., lays particular emphasis on ‘unguents .. as key components in 
а systematic public practice of the royal body . . . [along with] other imported luxury commodities 
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sub-regions within royal domains.“ After 1920, leading Maravars became paragons 
of Tamil ethnic identity and leaders in the politics of Tamil territorialism. In 1938, 
the. radical nationalist Ramanathapuram Raja, Muttu Ramalinga Tevar, founded 
the South Indian Branch of Subash Chandra Bose's Forward Bloc; brought 
Maravars into the Indian National Army; and, in opposition to Congress, led Tevars 
into the Dravidian Movement." Since 1980, a Tevar voting bloc has supported 
the All India Anna Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam. By the 1990s, the Kallar Raja 
of Pudukkottai and Tevar Raja of Ramanathapuram were official exemplars of 
Tamil kingship.“ By that time, Maravar warriors and patriots had also inspired 
the career of Veluppillai Pirapakaran and became heroes for the Liberation Tigers 
of Tamil Eeelam. Spectres roam the Marava past, however. The Tamil term maravar 
continues to connote hunters and robbers, and the British made Maruvars and 
Kallars ‘criminal castes’ in 1911, a label they lost only in 1947. ` 

I discovered Maravar territory in 1975, in a large village in southwest Tirunelveli, 
where my host put his hand on my shoulder, turned тё to face north, and said, 
‘Look, from here to Madurai is Marava country!’ This country appears on no of- 
ficial map. Drawing on experience and historical research, my guide described a 
land where Tevars have now exercised personal power locally for centuries. Relics 
of Tevar territory include old fort towns of palayakkarar, its lore recounts battles 
against the British in the Poligar Wars." In the nineteenth century, Tevar Zamindars, 
most famously Chokkampatti Raja, became notorious for resisting the British ter- 
шопа! order. Territory preoccupied Zamindari Maravars who fought pitched battles 
for land that officials took to be worthless. By 1900, Marava country also included 
a particular pattern of caste conflict—a local version of communalism—pitting 
Tevars against upstart competitors for entitlements, honours, and privileges. In 
the 1890s, caste riots broke out in market towns as Tevars fought Nadars who 
were fighting in the courts and on the streets to put spectres of their own toddy- 
tapping Shanar past to rest by gaining new rights of temple entry.“ 

Soon after I discovered the old Marava country, conflicts broke out in its cur- 
rent environs between Tevars and upstart Dalits. Dalit conversions to Islam at 
Meenakshipuram occurred in this context. ‘Statue wars’ erupted in the 1990s 
when Tevars broke statues of Dr Ambedkar and Dalits broke statues of Muthu 
Ramalinga Tevar. Struggles typically concern Dalit entitlements protected under 
the law, which Tevars seek to control and pass on to the next generation in Marava 
country. Youth are at centre-stage in caste conflicts, which often erupt in school, 


* On Tirunelveli Maravars, see David Ludden, Peasant History in South India, Princeton, 1985. 
On Kallars, see Nicholas B. Dirks, The Hollow Crown: Ethnohistory of an Indian Kingdom, 
Cambridge, 1987, р. 153- ‘the political development of regional hegemony led to the development 
and elaboration of particular forms of subcaste organization .. among the dominant Kallars of 
Pudukkotta:'. 

“PL Rajendran, ed, Tevar tirumakan, Chennai, 1994 _ 
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on the school bus, or on the road to and from schooL As Pamela Price says, 
‘honour is a preoccupation in Marava country'.5 Some Tevars are still living and 
fighting inside their spectral territory. 


Urban Territory 


Another kind of spectre appeared after 1763, when the Arcot Nawab addressed 
his solvency crisis by selling the English Company a rich Jagir in tondaimandalam 
(Chinglepet District). Company officers gathered detailed local data for revenue 
administration in the Jagir and special investigations followed its Permanent Settle- 
ment (which turned out to be temporary) in ће 1790s. At the same time, intense 
local inquiries also ensued in areas taken from Tipu Sultan in Rayalaseema (the 
Ceded Districts of Bellary, Anantapur, Kurnool, and Cuddappah)" and Kongu 
(the Baramahal Districts of Coimbatore and Salem).^ For a few decades after 
1801, Company District Records and surveys produced similar data elsewhere in 
Madras Presidency.” One of the largest detailed accounts came from a survey 
and census of Tinnevelly District in 1823.9 Data of such minute detail as appear 
in early Company texts disappeared after the Ray established itself on a fir, 1 bureau- 
cratic footing. 

Early Company records describe territories of a uniquely early-modern, pre- 
industrial kind, which had evolved for several centuries to embrace economically 
specialised localities in compact areas of pre-industrial capitalist development. 
Cities in these territories later became landmarks of modern Indian urbanism, but 
the spectral urbanity of their surroundings faded into rusticity. Early-modern urban- 
ism—always a spectre—faded away in the light of modernity, where cultural 


5 Price, Kingship and Political Practice, р. 19 

* See Chitra Sivakumar and S.S Sivakumar, Peasants and Nabobs, Tsukasa Mizushima, “The 
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Sourendranath Roy, The Economy of the Ceded Districts, 1800-1828, unpublished manuscnpt 
edited by David Ludden and Sanjay Subrahmanyam, 1989 
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elites conceived all the countryside as a world where village people worked their 
farms inside the ‘social framework’ of Indian tradition.” 

Tradition worked hard inside early-modern urbanism. Old techniques of entitle- 
ment remained effective. Individuals held direct personal powers to control eco- 
nomic resources inside ethnic groups, called jati or caste, many of which were 
defined outside the varna scheme by region, language, locality, rank, religion, 
sect, race, and occupation. These named social groups mostly lived in segregated 
locales, where their families settled in residential concentrations to form com- 
munities, and where their elites enforced entitlements in places they called home. 
Social rank, ritual status, and symbolic honours conferred in temples and courts 
provided direct entitlements that people took into the market and then reinvested 
in temples and courts in circuits of cultural capital formation. Physical force and 
resistance secured and reshaped entitlements. Temples and rulers acquired and 
spent large amounts. The novelty of early-modem urbanism came from the range 
and complexity df entitlements among diverse, locally concentrated, and economic- 
ally specialised ethnic groups, many of whom had migrated in recent memory 
into compact areas of dense population, where intricate divisions of labour ani- 
mated new institutions of commercial capital formation. 

In 1800, culturally indigenous commercial capitalism permeated agrarian 
societies in the peninsula. In the dry interior of Rayalaseema—covering almost 
20,000 square miles—there were no major urban centres, but market towns each 
typically served about fifteen of its 4,000 villages. All major villages had permanent 
bazaars, supplemented by 187 weekly markets. Rich in commercial minerals, 
Rayalaseema was also a textile country. In 1810, land-owning farming families 
were well outnumbered by the total of craft workers (19 per cent), merchants (12 
per cent), and soldiers (10 per cent). Manufacturing and trades together employed 
34 per cent; the textile sector alone employed 18 per cent in weaving, dying, 
cotton cleaning, loom making, and other jobs; and most landed families (23 per 
cent) grew cotton. Thomas Munro described its farmers thus: 


Almost every ryot has an account with a bazaar-man and a balance against 
himself. This account often runs through 2 or 3 generations and is rarely paid 
off entirely. It usually originates in small advances by the bazaar-man who 
probably gives seventy or eighty rupees and takes a bond for a hundred with 
interest at 2 1/2 p.c. monthly (or 30 p.c. annually). The ryot in return makes 
payment in grain, cotton and other articles, which are usually valued against 
him and he receives occasionally from the bazaar-man small sums for the 
discharge of his Kists . . . . [In the case of default] the creditor has only to 
produce [before the court] a bond; an order for distraint usually follows and 


*! Classic statements are Radbakamal Mukherjee, The Foundations of Indian Economics, London 
and New York, 1916; Harold H Mann, ‘A Deccan Village Under the Peshwas’, Indian Journal of 
Economics, 1923, pp 30-46; Mann, The Soctal Framework of Agriculture: India, Middle East, 
England, New York, 1967. 
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the ryot is at once stripped of his cattle, grain and implements of husbandry 
and will most likely never again rise above the rank of common labourer.? 


Commercial vitality did not guarantee prosperity. After centuries of growth under 
Vijayanagara and Mysore regimes, Rayalaseema's population was certainly in 
decline when Company officers arrived. All accounts agree that eighteenth century 
war destroyed its economy.? Out-migrations of weavers and merchants continued 
for decades.^ As non-agricultural sectors declined and merchants departed, all 
entitlements revolved more tightly around landed patriarch financiers.? 

In Rayalaseema and elsewhere, agrarian commercialism expanded in territories 
where ethnicity structured entitlement. In Rayalaseema's relatively open farming 
frontiers, hunters and shepherds had much more space to work than they did in 
more intensively farmed places in the coastal lowlands. Like other regions of 
warrior-peasant colonisation, Ralayaseema shows a spatial concentration of 
specific landowning jati groups. In 1810, Kapus were the largest group (48 per 
cent), concentrated in the east; Okkaligas were second (19 per cent), spread more 
evenly but living mostly in the west. Reddys (10 per cent) lived only in the west. 
As among Kallars, Maravars, and Vellalas in the Tamil country, named sub-groups 
among Rayalaseema farming jatis had more pronounced concentrations: all Kapus 
in the west called themselves Velanatis, and two-thirds of those in the east called 
themselves Gonas; and only Kapus in the east omitted sub-caste epithets. Ethnic 
identities also organised entitlements among all the many non-farming specialist 
groups who moved among early-modern locales and settled most numerously in 
expanding urban territories. The weavers in Rayalaseema were organised 1n twenty 
named ethnic groups.5$ Prasannan Parthasarathi has shown that weaver jati mobility 
and caste order gave professional weavers bargaining power and capacities for 
collective action that boosted their productivity, wages, and social status.” 

Unlike Rayalaseema, urban territories attracted many ethnically organised 
specialists to live in compact areas which attained unprecedented population den- 
sities. These were privileged territories, protected by dominant military force, 
where commercial capital accumulated like nowhere else. Such urbanism depended 
~ on local agricultural productivity anchored by irrigation. Tanks, wells, and canals 
watered farming that was more intensive and diversified than anywhere else, 


* Thomas Munro, 15 August 1807, Letter to Madras Boerd of Revenue, in Board Proceedings 
of 4 February 1808, quoted in Roy, The Economy of the Ceded Distncts 
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financed by commercial capital, protected by armies, and controlled by old village 
elites. These urban territories were not ravaged during eighteenth century wars, 
as were Rayalaseema and all the Kaveri basin below Mysore, including kongunadu 
and cholamandalam. They were not recurring scenes of rampant war. They were 
atypical in their time and they did not survive the nineteenth century. Company 
documents obscured their existence because the Company did not strive to docu- 
ment economies but rather to measure assets, confer entitlements, and collect 
state revenues. Nevertheless, these archaic spectres had solid empirical substance. 

One very large urban territory developed in tondaimandalam, in what became 
the Company's Jagir, and another, much smaller one developed in southern pandya- 
mandalam, along the Tambraparni, around an urban cluster composed of Tirunel- 
veli, Palayamkottai, Pettai, and Melapayalam. Both were defined as territories of 
state authority under the Arcot Nawab and then Company (though Tirunelveli 
remained under Madurai Nayakas to the 1750s). They were both based in old irri- 
gated areas of continuous agrarian development stretching back to early medieval 
times; and both were privileged, protected, and governed subsequently by rulers 
who depended upon and invested in the wealth of the old nadu elites, Vellalas and 
Brahmans. Both had old connections with long-distance and overseas trade, and 
boasted major temples with huge endowments, many pious patrons, and widely 
scattered agricultural 'estates'. These were not urban centres confined by cities; 
but rather, urbane territorial agglomerations of big and small towns, villages, and 
hamlets in close proximity, where specialist communities lived separately in ethnic 
enclaves that structured direct entitlements. Because I have described Tambraparni 
urbanism elsewhere,? I will concentrate here on the Jagir. 

Farming, manufacturing, war, finance, and commodity trades came together in 
a coherent geographical pattern in the Jagir, but the pattern was different than 
around Tirunelveli. The Tambraparni River is a ribbon leading east and west, and 
early-modem agro-manufacturing, trade, and banking communities along the river 
looked in both directions, from coast to coast. Though attached to a májor port at 
Tuttukudi (Tuticorin), controlled by the Dutch—based in Ceylon, for all but a 
few years of the eighteenth century— Tambraparni trade also moved overland in: 
and out of Travancore and Mysore. Sri Lanka was in its immediate economic 
environment, and many small ports, most notably Kayalpatnam, led to coastal 
networks on the west coast at least as far north as Mangalore. Mountain forests 
lay close at hand; iron and other minerals lay at the base of the hills; and cotton- 
growers worked land close by; so.that all the resources most critical for agro- 
manufacturing were close-by for communities that could count on stable, growing, 
food supplies undez Tambraparni irrigation. Local military alliances and protection 
from Madurai prevented any serious military disruption in rich Tambraparni 
villages for a thousand years before 1800. The Tambraparni lay outside the theatres 


* Ludden, ‘Agranan Commercialism in Eighteenth Century South India’; Ludden, ‘Caste Society 
and Units of Production’, also Ludden, ‘Urbanism and Early Modernity in the Tirunelveli Region’, 
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of the Carnatic wars and the Poligar Wars enriched the valley as Nayaka, Nawabi 
and Company troops, garrisoned at Palayamkottai, provided defence and local 
demand for commodity traders. 

The Jagir was bigger and depended on tank irrigation that did suffer distress 
during wars that visited tondaymandalam regularly because of its strategic geo- 
graphical position. A basic similarity is however symbolised in the specialisation 
of central Tambraparni settlements. Tirunelveli was a temple town, endowed with 
rich Brahman agraharam communities, and also a capital ruled by Pandya Vellala 
and Tondaimandalam Vellala elites under the Nayakas. Pettai was a protected 
market town filled with rich merchants. Palayamkottai was a fort filled with 
soldiers. Melayapalam was a textile centre whose weavers and traders were mostly 
Muslims. A similar combination enriched the Jagir, where Kanchipuram was a 
major temple town and a textile centre, and where Madras was the major military 
centre and the largest of many ports. Tondaimandalam Vellalas (Mudaliyars) and 
Brahmans were central figures in wide commercial networks of textile trades, 
primary product markets, and’ taxation. The Jagir's urbanism spread out over а 
large area within 20 miles of the coast, where Nayaka rulers and Portuguese, 
Dutch, French, and English maritime trades had combined with inland networks 
to stimulate manufacturing for long-distance trade inside centres of agricultural 
expansion since 1500.” It had 27 big temples receiving revenues from villages 
up and down the coast; only the largest were in Kanchipuram, where Varadaraja- 
swamy, Yekambaresvarasamy, and Kamakshiyamma received the equivalent of 
24 rich villages's average annual tax revenues in the 1790s.9 Most big villages 
supported weaving communities in their suburbs. 

Land revenue was big business in urban territory. Direct and exchange en- 
titlements sustained one another in revenue operations. Mirasidars héld direct 
(kaniyatchi) entitlements to shares of village assets; they held their property as 
individuals; and they secured and expanded their property both with cultural capital 
and with payments to state authorities. The importance of payments to the state 
became more visible in the 1790s when whole villages deserted the country to 
protest excessive increases in the Company's revenue demand. Revenue payments 
were part of the process of maintaining entitlement that were also secured by 
tradition, local elite power, and community solidarity.! Under Nayakas and the 
Nawab, warrior grants of land in addition to local sales of kanryatchi had diversified 
the ranks of Mirasidars and of other special (manyam) right holders, who by the 
1770s included Telugus, Muslims, and merchants. The more important change, 
however, was the vast expansion Of the range of entitlements secured inside village 
revenue operations for specialist groups who operated in Mirasidar territory. The 
Barnard surveys of Jagir villages contain long lists of individuals paid during 
revenue operations in a dazzling array of payments, tax-free grants, and special 
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fees. In the commercial nexus recorded in revenue accounts that confirmed direct 
entitlements for landowners, service providers, servants, labourers, and craft- 
workers, financiers played the key role. Most financiers were landowners, mer- 
chants, and service elites whose local wealth and power—including brute force— 
sustained the state. For instance, local financiers held all but 4 per cent of Arcot 
Nawab’s debt; they were Brahmans (28 per cent), Mudaliyars and Pillais (20 per 
cent), Marwaris (16 per cent), Rao and Roya (8 per cent), Muslims (7 per cent), 
Chettiars (5 per cent), and other Sowkars (3 per cent). These men and their peers 
would have expanded their financial operations in the Jagir as revenue demand 
increased. One indication of this trend was that average revenue collection per 
village in the Company's small Home Farm was four times the Jagir average in 
1795.4 

The complexity of revenue transactions boggles the mind. The oldest English 
account comes from Uttaramerur in 1742.6 It shows payments by merchants, 
weavers, saltpetre makers, and tobacco farmers into the village account. In the 
1790s, Uttaramerur was one of nineteen ‘headquarters’ in the Jagir, it held nine 
subdivisions (magans) and 58 ‘villages’; its many castes of merchants, oil sellers, 
arrack sellers, paper makers, fishermen, betel growers, weavers, shroffs, and other 
specialists all paid something. In 1795, Uttaramerur had 1,486 Mirasidars and 
1,125 looms. It was an expansive complex of closely packed settlements that 
produced many varieties of gram and oilseeds in addition to fruits, tobacco, vege- 
tables, and of course, large amounts of rice.” Much of its produce entered the 
market by one route or another. ‘In-kind’ revenue collection was one visible route 
by which the production of direct entitlements fed the market, and vice versa, in 
1742 as well as in the 1790s. 

Revenue collections began each year with advances to collectors from bankers 
(like those who owned the Nawab’s debt) who reaped their reward (including 
collection fees) by selling ‘government grain’ during the months of rising prices 
after the harvest. Demand was high in a territory where a growing majority of 
people could only get food in the market. Government grain came into the hands 
of landowner-banker-wholesalers at the division of the grain heap in each of the 
Jagir’s 2,189 villages, where payments were made in cash or in kind to many 
individuals, some recorded by name: first to special (manyam) right holders 
(including Mirasidars), and then to servants, functionaries, dignitaries, and service 
providers, including carriers of water from wells and tanks to garden plots and 
dancing girls in local temples. Manyams and cash paymeats also entered the market 
through temples that claimed their share of the revenue at the same time. 


© One list is in Mizushima, ‘The Миая System and Local Society’, рр 124-25. 

® Sivakumar and Sivakumar, Peasants and Nabobs, р. 18 

є TNA Board of Revenue Miscellanous Volumes, Chinglepet, 38A—B, p. 18054. 

© TNA, Chinglepet District Records, Vol. 526, "The Oldest Teervai: Account’ 

TNA, Board of Revenue Miscellaneous Volumes, Chinglepet, 76, "Tarabady and Teervai 
Accounts for Outramelor’ 

€ [bid , 64, Outramelor. 
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This same institutional nexus appears in Tirunelveli, where it also provided a 
strong foundation with deep indigenous cultural moorings for increasing com- 
mercial capital accumulation. Commodity production in the textile sector and 
other manufacturing added to it. The overseas trade increased its value. The inter- 
locking set of interests forged in this nexus between different ethnic groups, includ- 
ing Europeans, goes a long way to explaining how the Company established its 
Raj along the south-eastern coast of the Indian peninsula. Such a foundation was 
not available in other agrarian environments, where the Raj established itself in 
different ways. . 

In this kind of urban complex, social mobility led increasing numbers of diverse 
peoples into novel negotiations over entitlements that periodically produced con- 
flict among ethnic groups. Such conflicts were common and vociferous in the 
Jagir, particularly inside Madras, where in 1707, idangai and valangai (Left and 
Right) caste alliances began a century of struggle over collective entitlements to 
operate in their own ways inside the city. By the 1790s, the Company was becoming 
more successful in its efforts to reduce idangai-valangai conflict to battles among 
legal petitioners.* By this time, the Company had also reduced the collective bar- 
gaining power of professional weavers, and Parthasarathi argues, their productivity. 
In the 1790 Permanent Settlement decade, the Company also faced a brief rebellion 
among Vellala and Mudaliyar elites who controlled land revenues near the city. 
All these conflicts had subaltern characteristics. All involved groups organised 
on local ethnic lines. All occurred together inside an early-modern urban territory, 
where farmers, weavers, merchants, bankers, and military rulers defined institutions 
of entitlement that were culturally indigenous to agrarian space along the south- 
eastern coast of the Indian peninsula. : 


The Fate of Spectres 


Old territories of identity, entitlement, conflict, and spatial order did not disappear 
in the nineteenth century, but the imperial state paid them less and less attention, 
industrial capitalism drained their resources, and modern legal and political insti- 
tutions made them increasingly irrelevant. Land taxation became a bureaucratic 
transaction between state officials and private property owners, and most social 
transactions that generated direct and exchange entitlements in the countryside 
diszppeared from official view inside a novel micro-terntory called ‘the Indian 
village’. As all the subjects of the state were homogenised under the legal status 
of ‘natives’ in Indian society, the agrarian economy came to be understood as 
being composed of individual decision-making and class relations inside the 'social 
framework' of the village. This modern village became the basic rustic fragment 
of national agrarian territory. Entitlements inside the village became objects of 


* Andrew Lightman, ‘Riot and Remstance English Power 1n the Colonial Port of Madras, 1700 
to 1810'. Unpublished Ph D dissertation, University of Pennsylvania, 1995 

® Sivakumar and Sivakumar, Peasants and Nabobs; also Eugene F Irschick, Dialogue and 
History: Constructing South India, 1795—1895, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1994 
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ethnographic study and theory. Chopped out of old territories and crammed into 
modern state maps, the village became the basic managerial unit for agricultural 
development. State territory supplanted all others, and in it, ‘caste’ was redefined 
to make sense in new jurisdictions of governance.” 

National institutions and sensibilities made archaic geographies increasingly 
irrelevant, counter-intuitive, disruptive, and retrograde. Spectres faded inside the 
dark shadows cast by leading lights of national history. In India, exploring the 
history of old spectres today might seem to serve no useful national purpose, 
except perhaps to undermine the claim that a singular Hindu culture covers.India 
for all time, and, ironically, to suggest that many agrarian struggles today can be 
imagined in political terms that escape the nation. In Tamil Nadu and elsewhere, 
spectres speak audibly to scholars and activists concerned with caste conflict, 
Dalit assertion, social inequality, and other pressing issues in official territories 
of national identity and development. The future fate of spectres will be hostage 
to trends in the politics of knowledge. Spectres may disappear if national states 
succeed in their effort to discipline globalisation within territorial domains pro- 
tected by the military and enriched by capital in proportion to the power of nations 
in the international system. Spectres may gain new life, however, if social move- 
ments, political solidarities, and economic activities that criss-cross and redefine 
national territory create new geographies of social identity. For historians, future 
empirical work may continue to follow geographical lines that embody the fate 
of the nation. Yet other possibilities do exist for the future of historical imagination. 


7? Nicholas В Dirks, Castes of Mind: Colonialism and the Making of Modern India, Princeton, 
2001. 
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From mirasidar to pattadar: 
South India in the late nineteenth century 
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Introduction 


In November 1874, when the new raiyatwari settlement was in progress, R.W. 
Barlow, the Collector of Chingleput District in the Madras Presidency, submitted 
a report to the Madras Board of Revenue. The report was on the ‘evils arising 
from the Mirassi tenures . . . the heavy coercive process resulting therefrom, and 
the measures I propose as the remedy'.! 

Barlow, who was apparently having a difficult time in enforcing the new raiyat- 
wari settlement, listed the following four causes for explaining ‘the unsatisfactory 
relations’ between mirasidars and payakaris (non-mirasidars) and ‘the frequent 
occurrences of the false complaints of trespass, theft, robbery, and even arson', 
reported by the magistracy and the Superintendent of police." The listed causes 
were first, the abolition in 1855 of the dittam system, that is of a preliminary 
estimate for assessment made by the revenue officer at the beginning of the season; 
second, the enforcement of the darkhast (land alienation) rules of 1863, which 
formally authorised the issue of separate patta (land title) to payakaris without 
providing for the payment of mirasi swatantram or mirasidars' landlord rent; 
third, the introduction of more stringent remission rules in 1859; and fourth, the 
continuance of samudayam patta (common land titles) registered in the chief 


! Proceeding of the Board of Revenue, dated 12 February 1875. Appendix D. The Chingleput. 
Late Madras District, A Manual compiled under the orders of the Madras Government, by Chai les 
Stewart Crole, Madras, 1879 [henceforth The Chingleput Manual]. pp. 392-96 

2 [bid., р. 395 

‘Ринат is explained in Wilson's Glossary (р 143) ах follows. "Dittamu, Telugu. arrangement, 
settlement, estimated aggregate of the revenue of а village from investigation ol each several 
holding’ Baden Powell describes the Dittam system as follows: 





The Indian Economic and Social History Review, 39, 2&3 (2002) 
SAGE New Delhi/Thousand Oaks/London 
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mirasidar’s name without entering the names of payakari occupants. According 
to Barlow these causes had arisen within the past 20 years and their effect had 
been gradual.‘ 

This essay attempts to investigate the background to Barlow’s problems, which 
were deeply related with the structural change then under way in local society in 
colonial South India. While pursuing this objective, it aims equally to contribute 
to the so-called ‘eighteenth-century debate’ as well.? One of the most conspicuous 
features to be observed in later pre-colonial South India was the operation of 
fairly autonomous systems of institutional reproduction in local societies. These 
autonomous local systems were summed up under the head of the ‘mirasi system’ 
by British officers. As discussed elsewhere,’ the eighteenth-century village ac- 
counts collected or recorded by colonial officers were nothing but the accounts 
оп various mirasi rights that covered the entire sphere of local society. In this sys- 
tem, all of the village produce was elaborately distributed in different proportional 
shares among the different categories of people and institutions including the 
state, temples, military powers, etc., and every share in the produce was acknow- 
ledged as mirasi, originally an Arabic word meaning anything inheritable, transfer- 
able, and mortgageable. The shares were combined with the particularly assigned 
roles necessary for reproducing local society. The system, in a way, provided 
every one in the society with a means of livelihood, wealth, esteem, status, power, 
and even hope. It was working in this sense as a form of social grammar, enabling 
different groups and institutions to express themselves. ' 

Under the mirasi system the state was never treated as an outsider. Rather, the 
state and local society competed with each other for increasing their respective 
shares and the éver-fluctuating balance between the two in different ecological, 
social and political settings was expressed as the elaborate allotment of shares 
and proportions in the system. The relationship between the two formed the main 
feature of the mirasi system. Both the state and local society could expect to sur- 
vive in so far as they continued to support the system from different angles. 


Dittam Settlement or preliminary estimate made by the tahsildars at the beginning of the season— 
a kind of forecast of what each raiyat would hold and cultrvate, and what crop he would sow. At 
first great umportance was attached to this proceeding, but it has now been abolished for many 
years. 


See В Н Baden Powell, The Land Systems of British India, Vol. Ш, reprint, Oriental Publishers, 
Delhi, 1974, р 48. 

* The Chingleput Manual, p 393 

* As to the eighteenth-century debate, see, among others, Е Perlin, ‘State Formation 
Reconsidered’, Part Two, Modern Asian Studies, Vol. 19, No. 3, 1985, Perlin, "Proto-Indnstrialization 
and Pre-colonial South Asia’, Past and Present, No 98, 1983; D.A. Washbrook, "Progress and 
Problems. South Asian Economic and Social History c.1720-1860', Modern Asian Studies, Vol 
22, No. 1, 1988 

* See Tsukasa Mizushima, ‘The Mirası И anal South India’, 
ш Peter Robb, Kaoru Sugihara and Haruka Yanagisawa, eds, Local Agrarian Societies in Colonial 
India: Japanese Perspectives, Delhi, 1997, рр. 77-146. 
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Most of the recent arguments concerned with characterising the historical 
situation of eighteenth-century India and the impact of British colonial rule there 
have been relatively oriented towards political economy and centred on the nature 
of the state. While maintaining some distance from earlier conventional studies 
on land systems or revenue systems, they have highlighted the importance of 
commercial developments and the entry of commercial interests into the state. 
There is no doubt that the commercial developments in the period, especially 
those related with the textile industry, had a substantial impact. This can be 
observed both with respect to South Indian society in general and to the mirasi ' 
system in particular, which I have discussed elsewhere.’ However | would argue 
here that colonial land-revenue policies, especially the raiyatwari system," had a 
more serious impact upon the society than earlier interventions. The presence of 
the state in local society, the manner in which local society reproduced itself, and 
the nature of the relationship among the villagers, all expressed though the mirasi 
system in the pre-colonial period, were radically deconstructed and transformed 
under colonial rule. This change may be simply expressed as the shift from a 
share system in local society, to an individualised land-system based on the res- 
pective land allotment. The reason why the present essay focuses mainly on the 
changing position of mirasidars is that they can be treated as the symbol of such 
a transformation in the period. 

The sources to be utilised are those at the primary or individual level. The 
information we have available in the initial period of colonial rule is obtained 
from the stock of village records such as the Barnard Report (1760s—70s),° the 
Place Report (1790s),'° and Permanent Settlement Record (1801)."' For the analysis 
of the late nineteenth century, the Settlement Registers of the villages in Ponneri 
Taluk,'? Chingleput District, Madras Presidency will be mainly used." 


7 For instance, see Т Mizushima, Nattar and the Socio-Economic Change in South India in the 
18th-19th Centuries, Tokyo, 1986. 

3 The argument here does not exclude the possibility that the model of the raiyanvari system 
was Tipu Sultan's administration 

* Thomas Barnard was appointed to survey the area then called 'Jagir' Barnard commenced the 
work m February 1767 and completed it, after many interruptions, in November 1773 See R.H. 
Phillimore, Historical Records of the Survey of India, Vol. 1 (18th Century), Dehra Dun, 1945, p. 
88. As to the general picture on the stanstics obtained from Barnard Report, see J.K. Bajaj and 
M.D. Srinivas, ‘Indian Economy and Polity in the Eighteenth Century: The Chengalpattu Survey: 
1767-74’, Indian Economy and Polity, Madras, 1994, рр. 63-83. 

10 Place was appointed as the Collector of the Jagir ın 1794 ТШ his resignation ın 1799 he pre- 
pared a great number of revenue records on the village level Among others the most interesting are 
‘Miscellaneous accounts, statistical tables etc accompanying Lionel Place's report on the Company's 
Jaghire', Vol 1 & Vol. 2, Oriental and India Office Collections, Brush Library, London (benceforth 
OIOC), Board's Collections, F/4/112, 2115-16. 

! The Permanent Settlement Records have several volumes on Poligars. Zamindaries, Pagodas, 
ос Karnams. These records were at the village level and were prepared for introducing the Permanent 
Zamindari Settlement in the area іп 1801 They were made in the name of Greenway, the Collector 
after Place, but 1t seems the information was onginally collected by Place. 

12 The taluk 13 the sdministration unit below district A taluk generally bas a few hundred villages. 

п Ponneri was selected as more references are found to it in the archival records. 
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The basic principle of the raiyatwari system, which began to be introduced in 
Chingleput and other districts from the late 1810s onwards, after the Permanent 
Settlement ran into serious difficulty in many areas, was to assume that the state 
was the sole landowner, to acknowledge a cultivator as a raivat, and to grant a 
patta to the raiyat. The raryat who obtained the patta was designated as pattadar 
and could hold the land lot, so long as he paid his land tax to the state. If this prin- 
ciple had operated as ıt was meant to do, there could have been just two claimants 
on the respective lots, that is, the state and the pattadar. No intermediaries in be- 
tween could have existed. This was, however, clearly not the case in many parts 
of South India, especially ın Chingleput. As hinted at by Barlow's description, 
what continued to exist was the mirasi tenure. It was the growing competitive re- 
lations between the mirasidar and the payakari (non-mirasidar cultivators) which 
led Chingleput to deviate from the raiyatwari system. 

Before the year 1855, when the dittam system was abolished and the issue of 
separate pattas to payakaris was formally authorised, two types of pattas had 
been 1ssued. One was the patta issued to the mirasidars for the land under their 
own cultivation, and the other was the samudayam patta issued to the chief 
mirasidar for the land cultivated by the non-mirasidar cultivators, who were called 
payakari. In the latter case the payakaris paid swatantram fec or landlord rent to 
the mirasidar landlords.!* The rest of the village land had also been placed under 
the mirasidars' control, so that payakaris did not have any chance of acquiring 
land titles. 

This situation was highly troublesome for the British officers in the revenue 
department. Underutilisation of revenue resources was the last thing to accept in 
colonial rule.!5 Rather their watchword was to be land to the tillers, revenue to the 
state. This was the foundational axis of colonial rule as it was presented under 
raiyatwari. The mirasidars’ ‘negligence’ of cultivation was hence something that 
should by all means be remedied. The abolition of the dittam system, issuing 
separate patias to non-mirasidars, darkhast rules, and the introduction of stringent 
remission rules, counted by Barlow as ‘causes of existing evils’, were ironically 
the very measures taken by the colonial government to solve the problem. The : 
darkhast rules, for instance, were to alienate unoccupied land and to issue pattas 


М The land upon which swatantram was imposed was called pangu, cf The Chingleput Manual, 
p. 287. 

15 The colonial government consistently made an effort to persuade the mirasidars to extend 
cultivation for increasing revenue. The pre-empted pnvilege of the miratidars over the entire village 
area, however, never allowed the non-murasidars (1.е. рауакатз) to occupy any uncultivated lands 
against their will ТШ the year 1869 when the darkhast rules specially designed for Chingleput 
were enforced, the government made several attempts to esume Шеп privileges while facing con- 
sistent resistance from the mirasidars (Ibid., pp 288-91.) 

№ A Government Order, No 285, was issued on the 10 March 1856 The Order was for the abo- 
lition of Dittam system and the introduction of the patta system Crole, the author of The Chingleput 
Manual, termed the change as ‘а complete revolution’. (/bid., р 288 ) 
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to payakaris in case no mirasidar offered to take up the land. Once alienated, no 
patta was taken back so long as the holder paid the revenue. 

The fundamental factor to be observed here is that the mirasidar’s claim as 
landlord over the entire village area had been acknowledged in the initial raiyatwari 
settlement introduced to Chingleput in the early nineteenth century." This con- 
ception, which had been formed in the course of early revenue administration in 
Chingleput, especially by Place in the 1790s," clearly deviated from the basic 
principles of the raiyatwari system as mentioned above. It was quite reasonable 
for the Madras Government to start sorting out this problem in the face of the 
approach of the new raiyatwan settlement. 

The acknowledgement of the mirasidars' claims as landlords in the initial settle- 
ment was not without reason as will be discussed below. The important point to 
be noted here is that the remedial measures attempted by the Madras Government 
were severely resisted by the mirasidars, leading to the tense situatioh in the area 
in the 1870s. 


Mirasidar and Pattadar in the Late Nineteenth Century 
A New Raiyatwari Settlement 


During the 1870s, the new settlement operation was in progress. So far as Ponneri 
Taluk was concerned, the operation seemed to be over by 1877. A number of 


п Yanagisawa argues that the pre-emptive night of the murasidars was officially recognised by 
the despatch No. 8 of the Court of Directors dated 28 July 1841 See Н. Yanagisawa, 'Minami-Indo 
ni okeru tai “auto kaasuto” keizai seisaku по tenkat—19 sciki kouhan Кага 20 seiki hajıme ni 
kakete-’, Кеша to Boueli, No. 127, 1979, p. 89. It 1s. however. not clanfied whether this was а 
revision of the policy or just the authorisation of current practices. According to the descnption by 
Crole in The Chingleput Manual. Maclean. the Collector of the district. issued a proclamation in 
1834 to order mirasidars to cultivate waste land by themselves or arrange with payakarts to do it 
on pain of the introduction of outsiders and extinction of the muras: nght. Maclean soon issued 
another circular alluding to the disregard of his proclamation. He directed the tahsildars (revenue 
officers) to encourage payakuris by ordering рапаз for waste land to be made out ш payakaris’ 
names. Crole continues that there were many instances on record of payakans being thrust into 
villages despite the mirustdars’ objections. However, both the despatch from the Court of Directors 
1n 1841, to which Yanagisawa refers, and the decree of the Sudder Court of Madras regarding the 
preferential rights of murasidars over outsiders in 1842 induced Freese, the Collector, to issue a 
circular to forbid the grant of land to payakans without reference to the mirasidars The darkhast 
rules of 1863 referred above were then issued to supersede all these measures, cf. The Chingleput 
Manual, pp. 288-89. These processes indicate that the despatch from the Court of Directors in 
1841 did not mean а new policy but was aimed at restonng the mirasidar's nght on waste land 
which had been acknowledged ın the early colonial administration but infringed on by Maclean's 
circular in 1834. 

її Place argued for a kind of double land ownership of the state and mirasidar. Faced with the 
mirasidars' strong property position іп Chingleput, Place could not assert an exclusive land 
ownership of the state. His stand was hence to assure the murasidars’ ownership so far as they were 
obliged to perform their ‘duty’, 1e, to engage in cultivation and to pay the land tax. See Place's 
Final Report to the Board of Revenue, 1 July 1799, Tamu Nadu Archives, Chennai, Board's 
Miscellaneous Records, Vol. 45, for instance, Paras. 16, 18. 
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detailed village-level records such as the Settlement Register (land register arranged 
by lot number), chirta (land register arranged by patta number), adangal (agri- 
cultural register arranged by lot number), etc., were prepared during the operation. 
What is available to us now is a great number of Settlement Registers.'® We will 
use those of the Ponneri villages for investigation. 

According to the Descriptive Memoir, in the settlement registers, Vise land 
was categorised into pangu, darkhast, and waste, in keeping with the new raiyat- 
wari settlement. Pangu land, which had been jointly held by all the mirasidars in 
shares, was under the new settlement re-divided among the murasidars and regis- 
tered separately in the respective mirasidars' pattas. It was also regulated that 
each mirasidar, now to be transformed into an ordinary pattadar, was to pay the 
full assessment upon all his holdings even if he did not cultivate it™ This arrange- 
ment was apparently the result of tbe abolishment of the dittam system as men- 
tioned above. The mirasidar now could not have the upper hand on payakaris by 
including in his holding as much land as possible, just to prevent the latter's entry. 
The second category of land, or darkhast land, was where new landholders had 
not previously paid any fee to the mirasidars. The land under this category must 
have been the product of the circular issued by Maclean in 1834,2! ard following 
the enforcement of the darkhast rules of 1863, must have come to be acquired in 
the recent past by the payakaris. The land under this category was thus not liable 
to pay any fee to the mirasidars. 

Whereas these two clauses were to undermine the mirasidars’ privileged 
position, certain measures of compromise were also taken to safeguard their inter- 
ests. The first of these was related to the third category of land or the waste land, 
for which an applicant for the land was still liable to pay the ‘fee’, to the mirasi- 
dars. This was also the case with the land once alienated but later relinquished as 
waste land. Secondly, the pangu land that temporarily became waste by relinquish- 
ment but was later taken up again either by a mirasidar or by an outsider was 
liable to be charged a ‘fee’ by the mirasidars. Thirdly, the same ‘fee’ was charged 
for the darkhast land that was relinquished but was later taken up again on darkhast. 

The mirasidar could thus cling to the claim to being a sort of landlord over the 
payakari to a certain extent even under the new raiyatwari settlement in the 1870s. 
However, there had already been serious consequences of the regulations enforced 


P The village-level records other than the Settlement Registers are hard to trace into the nineteenth 
century Some village writers (karnam) may however possess these chitta or adangal from the 
early twentieth century. 

? [n case tbe pangu lands became waste by relinquishment and were taken up again either by a 
murasidar or by an outsider, they would be chargeable with the fee to the mirasidar plus the taram 
assessment The fee collected, fixed at the rate of 2 annas per rupee (16 annas) of assessment, was 
to be payable to thé miras: body See Tamil Nadu Archives, Descnpuve Memoir of Settlement 
Registers. 

2! See footnote 17 А 

2 The term ‘fee’ instead of ‘landlord rent’ was used in the Settlement Registers The usage was 
apparently for disguising the irregular treatment of murasidars as landlord in the revenue 
administration in Chingleput The fee was at the rate of 2 annas per rupee (16 annas) of assessment 
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during the few decades previous to the new settlement. The separate registration 
system among the mirasidars, for instance, had dealt a serious blow to the unity 
of the mirasidars in the respective villages. The compulsory payment of all the 
assessment upon their holdings, even upon the land not under cultivation, had 
dealt a similar blow to the mirasidars. Some mirasidars might now have come to 
think that it had become economically unwise to register the entire holding under 
their names, simply in order to exclude payakaris. 

Mid-nineteenth century Chingleput thus witnessed a new policy, which seemed 
calculated to undermine the mirasidars' position in society and to make the land- 
holding structure as simple as the raiyatwari system had originally aimed. Along 
with it some other relevant measures had already been undertaken since the early 
nineteenth century. For instance various types of fees and inams, upon which 
many people were dependent, had been selectively resumed or fixed, so that many 
had to switch to other forms of dependency such as the jajmani system.” Our 
next task is to assess the outcome of these measures through the analysis of the 
landholding structure as recorded in the Settlement Registers.” 


Mirasidars 


Two categories of rural population can be identified from the Settlement Registers, 
namely mirasidars and pattadars. Though a considerable portion of landless 
population can be assumed to exist, they are invisible in the colonial land records. 
Every Settlement Register has a list of mirasidars with their respective shares. It 
also has the details of landholding of every lot arranged serially by the lot number. 
The contents include the information on the lot number, conditions of irrigation, 
categories of land (government, inam, poramboke),” acreage, rate of assessment, 
amount of assessment, patta number, pattadar's name, and some notes on every 
lot. The landholding structure of the period can be examined by processing such 
information. Some features of individual pattadars can be obtained as well. For 
instance the caste identities of respective pattadars can be judged to a certain 
extent through the analysis of personal names. 


Y D The jajmanı system was an institution newly constituted to fill the vacuum occurring in the 
service relationship under the colonial rule It was new in the sense that the service relation ends 
between the two households concerned. Under tbe mirasi system, on the other hand, it was the 
local society as a whole that supported basically all the service relationships in the locality. 

> According to 7871 Census, 153 out of 254 villages in Ponneri were under ralyatwarl, whereas 
shrotnam and zamindari had 47 and 54 villages respectively. Villages under shrotriam and zamindari, 
which were not directly managed by the government, are excluded from this study as village-level 
land records are not available Settlement Registers for the ratyatwan villages are either kept in the 
Tamil Nadu State Archives (Chennai) or in the taluk office The registers utilised here are from the 
Archives. It 15 to be noted that digitising process of the Settlement Registers and other related 
records 18 not fully completed This 1s due partly to the damage of the original volumes, but mainly 
due to the great amount of information to be digitised and to the constraints of the available budget 
to do it Even so, those already processed will offer a sufficient empirical base for the argument 
that follows. 

B Poramboke is the land for public use like road, river, watercourse, ctc. 
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The point to be clarified is the relative position of mirasidars and payakaris 
among the pattadars recorded in the new settlement. First we will examine the 
conspicuous features of the mirasidars in the 1870s. The noticeable feature of the 
mirasidars in the 1870s is the much more complex caste-composition in contrast 
to that of the 1770s. It is known from the analysis of the Barnard Report that 115 
out of 141 villages in Роппеп had within each village just one mirasidar caste as 
shown in Table 1.2 In contrast the same figure from the settlement registers of ' 
Ponneri in the 1870s was as low as 23 or 24 out of 136 villages as shown in Table 
2a and 2b. On the other hand, the number of villages with more than two mirasidar 
castes had increased gradually from 18 in the 1770s to 73 or 74 in the 1870s. We 
can even find a village with twelve different mirasidar castes in the 1870s. Though 
there are many unidentified cases which limit the accuracy of the figures, we can 
still discern the diversification trend among the mirasidars. 











Table 1 
Number of Mirasidar Castes in a Village in Ponnaeri in the 1770s 
No of Mirasidar Castes — No of Villages 
I 115 
2 18 
n.a. 3 
Mirasidar Unknown 5 
Total 141 
[Prepared from Barnard Report] | 
Table 2 


Number of Mirasidar Castes in a Village in Ponnerl in the 1870s 
a. Including unidentified cases 














Number of Mirasidar Castes No. of Villages 
0 (Non-wuras: & those without information) 39 
1 23 
2 20 
3 18 
4 11 
5 7 
6 7 
7 4 
8 3 
9 2 
10 1 
11 0 
12 1 
Total — > 136 





™ The same trend can be observed from the analysis of mirasidars’ lists contained ш the Place 
Report in the 1790s My calculation gives that the number of villages with one mirasidar caste was 
88 out of 130 villages. See ‘Abstract state of the number of Meerassee shares and of Meerassce 
Holders in the several Districts of the Jaghesr in Fusly 1207 shewing also the quantity of Meerassee 
unclaimed & occupied by Pyacarries, ООС, Board's Collections, 2115 & 2116, Vol. 112, F/4/112. 
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b. Excluding unidentified cases 


Number of Mirasidar Castes - No of Villages 
0 (Non-muras: & those without information) 39 
. 1 24 
2 22 
3 16 
4 14 
5 9 
6 4 
7 4 
8 2 
9 1 
10 0 
11 1 
Тош! 136 


[Prepared from the Settlement Registers of Ponneri Villages] 


The second noticeable feature was the reduced scale of mirasidars’ respective 
shares. The mirasidars in the 1790s as observed from the Place Report generally 
had their shares in a single village. The analysis of the mirasidars’ share lists pre- 
pared by Place in the 1790s indicates that a majority of the mirasidars had shares 
in just a village or two, that is, 248 mirasidars or 65 per cent out of 382 mirasidars 
in Ponneri (136 villages) had shares within a single village and 54 or 17 per cent 
in two villages.” The figures in the 1870s indicate the same trend, that is, totally 
_ 1,229 mirasidars or 88 per cent out of the 1,398 mirasidars had shares in a single 

village. Adding those having shares in two villages, the figure becomes as much 
as 1,341 or 96 per cent. 

The difference between the two periods lay not in the number of villages in 
which mirasidars had shares but in the scale of the aggregated shares of the respect- 
ive mirasidars (see Table 3a and 3b for comparison). The analysis of the Place 
Report (Table 3a) indicates that out of 382 mirasidars there was only one mirasidar 
who had less than | per cent of the village share (one village is equal to one 
share). The figure for those having less than, 10 per cent of a village share was 25 
per cent only. On the contrary as many as 411 mirasidars or 29 per cent out of 
1,413 mirasidars had less than 1 per cent of a village share in the 1870s. Those 
with less than 10 per cent of a village share occupied 82 per cent of the mirasidars. 
The number of mirasidars having more than one share had also greatly declined 
from 17 to 4.2 In short the size of mirasidars’ shares had greatly diminished by 
the 1870s. 

What, then, was the meaning for one to maintain a mirasidar status in the late 
nineteenth century? It seems the mirasidar status at this stage could offer very 


P Unfortunately, the Barnard Report does not have mirasidars’ individual names, so that same 
type of statistics cannot be prepared here for comparison. 

E The latter were the mirasidars-cum-pattadars of Yekabogam villages Probably they need a 
different treatment which cannot be attempted here. 
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Table 3a 
Aggregated Shares of Respective Mirasidars in Ponneri in the 1790s 
Aggregated Shares of Mirasidars Number of Cumulative 
(One village = 1) Mirasidars % Percentage 

0<X<0 01 1 0 0 
0.01=X<0.02 2 I 1 
0 02=X<0.05 32 8 9 
0 05=Х<0.1 60 16 25 
0.1=Х<0.2 89 23 48 
0.22X«0.3 42 11 59 
0 3=Х<0.4 29 8 67 
0 42X«0.5 39 10 77 
0.52X«0.6 6 2 79 
0.62X«0 7 6 2 80 
0.7=X<0.8 2 1 81 
0.8=X<0.9 4 у 1 82 
0.9=Х<1 15 4 86 
1=Х<2 13 3 89 
2=Х<3 3 1 90 
3=Х<4 1 0 90 
Хъ0 (non-mirasun.a.) 38 10 100 
Total 382 100 100 





[Prepared from Place Report, ‘Abstract state of the number of Meerassee shares and of Mocrassee 
Holders in thé several Districts of the Jagheer in Fusly 1207 shewing also the quantity of Meerassee 
unclaimed & occupied by Pyacarnes’, Board's Collections , 2115 & 2116, Vol. 112, F/4/112, О1ОС.] 








Table 3b 
Aggregated Shares of Respective Mirasidars in Ponneri in the 1870s 
Aggregated Shares of Mirasidars Number of Cumulative 
(One village = 1) Mirasidars % Percentage 

0<Х<0.01 411 29 29 
0.01=Х<0.02 259 18 47 
0.02=X<0.05 285 20 68 
0 052X«0 1 199 14 82 
0.12X«0 2 122 9 90 
0.2=X<0 3 42 3 93 
0.3=Х<0 4 24 2 95 
0 4=X<0.5 12 1 96 
0 5=Х<0.6 3 0. 96 
0.6=X<0.7 6 0 96 
0.7=X<0.8 4 0 97 
0.82X«0.9 1 0 97 
0.9=Х<1 6 0 97 
laX«2 2 0 97 
2=X<3 1 0 97 
3=Х<4 `0 0 97 
4<X 1 0 98 
Х=0 (non-mirasun.a ) 35 2 100 
: Total 1,413 100 100 


[Prepared from the Settlement Registers of Ponner Villages] 
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little economic gain, which can be deduced from the amount of landlord rent 
(swatantram) to be paid to the mirasidars in the area. Assuming all the pangu 
land was occupied by the non-mirasidars and the landlord rents (swatantram 
fees) at the rate of 2 annas per rupee of the assessment were paid to the mirasidars, 
the average amount received by each mirasidar would come to around Rs 5 or 
less.” If this is so, some other explanation must be given for holding on to this 
position, and the most feasible is the privileged social status attached to it. As is 
known even today in many of the South Indian villages, mirasidars are Often as- 
sumed to be the original settlers and given privileged status in the village functions. 
For instance they enjoy the privilege of being presented the first offering to the 
village god or goddess at the festival. Such village custom seems, however, to be 
the last remnant of their special position in village life, which has gradually dis- 
appeared in the course of historical development.? 


Pattadars 


While recognising their declining position in the face of colonial land policies in 
the early nineteenth century, mirasidars started adjusting themselves to the emerg- 
ing situation and took measures to maintain their position, that is, to transform 
themselves into pattadars. 

` Pattadars, the category of rural population newly created by the raiyatwari 
system in the early nineteenth century, could have been composed of two classes 
of people in their origin. The first was the mirasidars and the other was the non- 
murasidars (payakaris). We will first examine the relative position of the mirasidars 
among the pattadars. - 

A few important figures are obtainable from the analysis of the Settlement 
Registers of Ponneri as shown in Table 4. First we notice the high percentage of- 
mirasidars who became pattadars. Column (c) and (d) of Table 4 indicate the 
total number of mirasidars, and the number of mirasidars who had become patta- 
dars, respectively. It is observed that the majority, 1,442 out of 1,697 mirasidars, 
had become pattadars in many villages (cf. column [f]). Second was the entry of 
non-mirasidars into the pattadar class. Column (i) of Table 4 gives the number of 
non-mirasidar pattadars. Almost all the villages had pattadars not included ш 
the mirasidars' list. On an average only 24 per cent or 1,152 out of 4,686 pattadars 


If we take 53 villages where information on 24,507 land lots has been processed and aggregate 
the total swatantram fee of 12,089 land lots where the fee was imposed, the amount comes to Rs 
5,075. As there were 1,051 mirasidars in these villages, the average comes to Rs 4.8. As some parts 
of the settlement registers are missing, this is not a wholly accurate figure. 

№ As to the gradual curtailment of the mirasidars' landlord right over the waste land or the 
collection of swatantram fee, sce Yanagisawa, ‘Minami-Indo ni okeru tai "auto kaasuto” keiza 
seisaku no tenkal'. Also see my village study ın a Tiruchirapalli village where the domunant caste 
as well as mirasidars gradually lost land ownership between the 1860s and the 1980s. T Mizushima, 
“Changes, Chances and Choice: The Perspective of Indian Villagers, Socio-Cultural Change in 
Villages in Tinechirapalli District, Tamil Nadu, India, Tokyo, 1983, and Mizushima, ‘The Mirası 
System and Local Society in Pre-Colonial South India’ 
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were mirasidars and the rest or 75 per cent were non-mirasidars. A third feature 
18 the high percentage of landholding by non-mirasidar pattadars. Table 5 indicates 
the percentage of land held by the mirasidar pattadars in Ponneri villages. The 
percentage of patta jand held by the mirasidar patiadars was 41 per cent while 
the non-mirasidar pattadars held the resc The average landholding by the non- 
mirasidar pattadars in all the listed villages was as high as 44 per cent. 


Table 5 
Percentage of Landholding by Mirasidar Pattadars ix the Total Landholding 





Extent of Patta Extent of Total Extent of Patta 
Land Held by Рана Land Held by Land Held by 
Murasidars All the Pattadars — Mirasidars (excl. lots 








Map (excl lots (excl. lots without details YTotal 
Code Village Name without details) without details) Patta Land (calculated) 
(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) 
PO002A Attantangal (Yekabogam) 17,769 17,769 100 
PO003A Vijayanallur (Yekabogam) 9,097 9,097 100 
POO005A  Sembilivaram 9,425 14,039 67 
POOO06B  Siruniyam 17,679 23,381 76 
POO09A  Sottuppakkam 3,558 21,156 17 
PO010A  Melsingalimedu 843 7.649 11 
РОО11С  Perugavur 57,983 72,839 80 
POOISA  Tiunilai 25,272 41,403 61 
POO16A Kodoppallam 3,159 6,874 46 
PO017A Aromanda 17,274 24,018 72 
POO19A Marambedu (Yekabogam) 22,075 22,075 100 
РО020А  Kummanur 20.890 29,721 70 
POO22A Solavaram 27,828 83,532 33 
POO23B  Palayerumaivettipalaryam 11,587 16,890 69 
POO34B Nayar 3,091 125,473 2 
PO036A  Puduppakkam 10,157 16,493 62 
PO037A Chinnamullavayal 5,490 10,503 52 
POO39A  Varutalambedu 7.127 30,740 23 
POO40B Madiyor 12,278 17,115 72 
РО041А Simapuram 24,548 53,513 46 
PO042B  Kollatti 5,388 7,030 77 
POO42I МаШог 109 158,967 0 
POO45B Puludivskkam 27,874 130,264 21 
POO51A  Kalpakkam 8,871 24,284 37 
POO52A = Tottakkadu 19,144 27,166 70 
РО05ЗЕ  Vellappakkam 9,127 11,499 79 
POO68A  Panchetti 22,167 30,978 72 
POO83B Tevadanam 23,381 46,845 50 
POO84A Kommarasiralapakkam 14,971 23,792 63 
POO92B = Kattuppalli 23,042 155,373 15 
POOS3A Kalansi 12,091 45,825 26 
POO94A  Heberenpuram 6,470 20,314 32 
POOS7A = Sirupalaverkadu 6,240 13,947 45 


(Table 5 contd) 
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(Table 5 contd) 
(a) (b) (c) (d) (е) 
POO98A Kadappakkam 17,970 42,921 42 
POO99A  Kattur 44,101 86,408 51 
PO100A  Tattaminji 27,179 29,578 92 
РО101А  Ennakuracheri 9.144 12,448 73 
PO102A Ѕотапапјегі 16,601 29,294 57 
PO103A  Siralappangeri 4,181 4,466 94 
POI04A  Attamananjeri 10,223 20,877 49 
PO106A  Eriyspillaikuppam 6,188 8,544 72 
PO120A  Peravalur 30,394 40,988 74 
PO121A Vatravankuppam 11,685 12,551 93 
PO125A  Chevuttupansppakkam 3.570 10,969 33 
PO126A  Sevundarspuram 7.858 12,027 65 
Total 675.099 1,651.635 41 
Average of Column (e) 56 





Note: As parts of the Settlement Registers are missing, the analysis cannot be perfect. The lots 
without details are excluded from the calculation. Those villages with a number of missing 
pages are omitted from this Table. 

Source: Settlement Registers of Ponnen villages (1870s) 


Thus the figures obtained from the analysis of the Settlement Registers not 
only supports the above-discussed finding on the declining status of mirasidars' 
but also point to their declining control over the village land. The South Indian 
village structure seems to have greatly shifted from one dominated by mirasidars 
to one negotiated by individual pattadars of various backgrounds. Our final task 
is, therefore, to clarify the backgrounds of pattadars and to discern changing 
trends. 

The available sources can allow us to analyse the pattadars’ backgrounds from 
the aspects of caste and Jandholding structure. We will study the caste structure 
first. The most striking feature in the caste structure was the widening, that is the 
entry of lower categories of castes into the pattadar class. Table 6 has been prepared 
from the analysis of the settlement registers and indicates the landholding structure 
classified by castes. The most important landholding caste in the area was Mudali 
(25 per cent of the total), followed by Nayakkan (10 per cent), Pillai (9 per cent), 
Brahmin (8 per cent), Reddi (8 per cent), and Setti (or Chetti, 6 per сеп)! Among 
the others were included many lower castes. The ‘untouchable castes’ like Pariah, 
for instance, had totally 58 pattas or 207.08 acres of land in 24 out of 53 villages 
under study. If we add the figure of the Adi Dravidas supposed to belong to the 
Pariah caste, the number could be more.” 


и Among the partadars ın the Table, several European pattadars are also found in the sıx coastal 
villages. Judging from the names some seem to have been Briush military officers (for instance. 
Captain 'Bekkih') 

Ч A considerable number of those pattadars whose caste identities are not clear could be either 
Brahmins or Untouchables. 
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Such acquisition of landed interests by the lower castes must have contributed 
greatly to diversifying the landholding structure in the area. A result of such changes 
seems to be expressed in the variance of landholding structure in the different 
villages. Table 6, which gives the percentages of the top five pattadars in the total 
landholding in the respective villages, indicates such variance in the 1870s. If we 
classify the 52 villages into five types according to the percentage of land held by 
the top five pattadars, we have 12 villages were with more than 80 per cent, 10 
villages with more than 60 and less than 80, 14 villages with more than 40 and 
less than 60, 12 villages with more than 20 and less than 40, and four villages 
with less than 20 per cent. Though the number of villages dominated by a small 
number of pattadars was still amazingly high at this stage, we can apparently ob- 
serve a diversified structure of landholding among the concerned villages. 


Summary and Conclusion 

How can we assess the significance of the introduction of the raiyatwari system 
into Chingleput from the investigation conducted here? It has been argued that 
the deviation from the basic principle of the raiyatwari system by acknowledging 
the mirasidars' privileged landlord right was the reality in the early part of the 
nineteenth century, that remedial measures to restructure relations between the 
state and the cultivators had been attempted previous to the new settlement in the 
‚1870 by curtailing the mirasidars’ interests and by standardising land ownership 
singularly into the pattadar class, and that the gradual transformation of mirasidar 
to pattadar and the entry of non-mirasidars to the rank of pattadar was in progress. 
Facing strong resistance from the mirasidars the colonial government did com- 
promise by acknowledging the mirasidars' landlord status to a certain extent even 
in the new settlement. However, the actual gain for the mirasidar was nominal. 
Mirasidars were by now on the losing side. 

The chief player in South Indian local society was thus disappearing from the 
main historical stage and was being replaced by the emerging pattadars in the 
period. Pattadars, the creations of colonial rule, were simply the holders of land 
lots, nothing more, nothing less. Even if they were of mirasidar origin and owning 
sizeable patta lands, their control was qualitatively different from that in the pre- 
colonial period as their control was limited within their holdings. They had nothing 
to do with either the articulation of local society or that of the village. As a village 
came more and more to be a sphere composed of the aggregate of the diversified 
individual pattadars, it was natural for villages to cease functioning as lively 
social units. As the ties that bound together both local society and village society 
weakened, there was less and less that institutionally separated the ruler and the 
ruled. This was the ideal for any colonialism, and British colonial rule in South 
India was nearing it in the late nineteenth century. 


Madras handkerchiefs 
in the interwar period 


Tirthankar Roy 


Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, Pune 





Throughout the twentieth century, the handloom weaving industry was stronger 
in south India than in northern India. In 1936, an economist and authority on 
handlooms identified three reasons for the relative prosperity of weaving in Madras 
compared to that in northern India. These were, the existence of local spinning 
mills that catered to the weavers, better yarn-dyeing by weavers and expert hand- 
ling of coloured yarn, and an export trade from the eastern coast in Madras Hand- 
kerchiefs (MH hereafter).! The significance of MH did not end in the context of 
Madras weaving. MH represents a link between several fields of experience rele- 
vant for economic historians of the region. These were, early-modern trade in 
Indian textiles, India's long-standing but little-studied cultural and economic 
transactions with West Africa, technical adaptability of handlooms and the survival 
of strong handloom heritages in the present times, the culture of consumption, 
and the role of cloth in colonial expansion. 

Historically, MH was a product that evolved out of, and outlived, the early 
colonial trade in Indian textiles. The distinctive decorations, the location of manu- 
facture, and the long connection with Africa represent MH's origin in eighteenth- 
century trade. Coloured Indian cloth was used in the French African trade as a 
medium of exchange, and later acquired committed consumers.? MH arose in that 
trade or was utilised and transformed by it, and then carried on, maintained by 
consumers' tastes and producers' adaptability even as the European merchant 
firms withdrew from India's eastern coast. MH remains to this day a major cotton 
handloom export from India. Its main market is located among à coastal community 


!KS Venkatraman, ‘The Handloom Industry in South India’, Journal of the University of 
Bombay, Supplements, 1936. 

2 Richard Roberts, ‘West Africa and the Pondicherry Textile Industry’, The Indian Economic 
and Social History Review, 31 (2), 1994 





The Indian Economic and Social History Review, 39, 2&3 (2002) 
SAGE New Delhi/Thousand Oaks/Eondon 
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in Nigeria, which prefers MH for ceremonial and occasional usage.’ In 1993 MH 
constituted in value about 10 per cent of handloom ‘made-up’ exports. Handlooms, 
in turn, accounted for approximately 7 per cent of India’s total textile exports. 

The significance of MH notwithstanding, writing its economic history is not 
easy. MH is an elusive product. Its nineteenth century history is obscure and does 
not allow us to infer the character of what must be a critical time for the associated 
skills. The product itself remains loosely defined, except that it was usually a 
two-and-a-half to three-yard square piece of coloured cotton cloth. Available 
samples would suggest that MH lay at the intersection of a wide and disparate 
variety of decorative skills—dyeing, printing, woven designs, embroidered 
designs—and that it adapted frequently in designs. MH occurred within a vast, 
predominantly rural region stretching several hundred miles. But within it, the 
places it came from seemed to shift from tume to time. Historians have tried to 
precisely locate the product's antecedents in early colonial trade,‘ but the attempt 
is partly inferential, since the name ‘Madras Handkerchiefs’ does not seem to 
appear in most records. More recently, in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, a handkerchief-like cloth from the eastern coast was known to travel 
across the seas to a different continent It disappeared later from the north American 
wardrobe as a Madras product, but left its memories in terms like ‘the Madras’ or 
‘the bandanna’. There is no question that these trades were in some way the ances- 
tors of what we read as MH in the early-twentieth century, when MH was a major 
exportable with a market in coastal West Africa, south of the Sahara. But the 
various lines of descent are not wholly clear. 

The present essay gathers together some information about the product called 
Madras Handkerchiefs in the interwar period. The attempt is constrained by limited 
published sources. However, what these sources have to say about the industry 
connect with the major themes pursued in my earlier work, on the history of trad- 
itional industry in colonial India.? In particular, the descriptive account reveals а 
booming but rather unstable export trade. It was а trade that suffered from high 
transactions costs, which seemed to increase as the market expanded. Like textile 
production in Coromandel in the past, this was an essentially rural or semi-rural 
industry with a rather more concentrated trading system. This type of organisation ` 
served some purpose, but also gave rise to serious information problems in a 
period of rapid market expansion. Markets and organisation, in other words, were 
correlated in this case, as in many others, but correlated in a way that reflected 
the particularities of the product, place, and time. In the case of MH, these 


` Joanne Escher, singly or in collaboration, has made important contributions on this custom; 
эсе, for example, Eicher, Tonye V. Erekosima, О. Daba BobManuel-Meyer, ‘India in Africa: RMHK 
ш Kalabari Life and Death’, presented at ‘Real Madras Handkerchiefs. A Cross Cultural World 
Trade Perspective’, workshop organised by the Madras Craft Foundation, Madras (Chennai), 
February 1994 

4 See, for example, $ J. Stephen, *Masulipatnam Rumals: Manufacture and Trade on the 
Coromandel Coast of India (1670-1790)', presented at ‘Real Madras Handkerchiefs’, Madras, 1994. 

* Tuthankar Roy, Traditional Industry in the Economy of Colonial India, Cambndge, 1999. 
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particularities were of some complexity. The period ends with signs of stress and 
attempts at evolving new institutions. This process, however, was cut short at 
Indian independence. 

The rest of the essay has four sections, (1) description of the product and its 
antecedents. (2) production, (3) trade in the interwar period, and (4) conclusions 
touching on the general points raised in the preceding paragraph. 


The Product 


While MH's antecedence is indeed several centuries old, let us confess, it is hard 
to define just what an MH is. It is harder still to say whether what was called MH 
in 1900 or the 1920s is the same cloth that carries the name today, or what it 
evolved out of. In the Victoria and Albert Museum collection, there is a product 
called the 'reversible handkerchief? from Pulicat, possibly from French trade in 
the eighteenth century. The citation runs, 


in the eighteenth century, large handkerchiefs like this were worn around the 
neck or over the head. This is a rare survival of the chintz ‘painted alike on 
both sides’, referred to in contemporary records. ‘Palliaca’ handkerchiefs, 
printed imitations of the Pulicat originals, were made in France in the mid- 
eighteenth century, and the small sprigged Indian repeats were imitated in that 
country's toile d'orange. 


What is referred to here is an uncomplicated produet. A painted cloth probably, 
painting being a technique the southeastern coast was famous for, exported to 
Europe to be used as a handkerchief. But when we move from the eighteenth to 
the twentieth century, MH increasingly becomes a riddle. A trade in handkerchiefs 
generally speaking had survived the eighteenth century. But in the meantime, its 
technology had changed, its destination had changed, and it could not even be 
ascertained if MH was later used as a handkerchief after all, which in turn, renders 
doubtful the origin of the name ‘handkerchief’. All we do observe is the extensive 
presence of export trade and industry on the coasts. Based on recent historical 
sources, some on trade, some on technology, and others yet on textiles, we can 
draw at Jeast four distinct lines that eventually intersect at the name MH, or names 
of products that belong in that class. Having completed the descriptions, we may 
get closer to some kind of definition. 

_ First, consider the name. Confusingly, the word ‘handkerchief’ refers to a usage 
to which MH was not entirely confined. MH could be, and are, worn as loincloth 
or as head-dress. Similar fabrics, collected by John Forbes Watson from the eastern 
coast and classed under ‘Kerchiefs for head and shoulders’ include scarfs and 
upper body coverings for men, then a common ingredient in ‘Hindu costumery’. 
A possible explanation for the misnomer derives from the Indian counterpart 
‘rumal’ of which ‘handkerchief’ was too literal a translation. ‘Rumal’, on the 
other hand, it would seem from Forbes Watson’s samples, stood for nothing more 
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than a loose sort of trade name for any square cloth of roughly a yard, and either 
designed or otherwise distinguished from cloths of rough use. Thus, the Kashmir 
shaw! 'kassaba' was also called a ‘rumal’, and three square turbans from Ami, 
Madras and Bharatpur were purchased as ‘roomals’.* Forbes Watson's own term 
"Kerchief" from the eastern coast designated a cloth which shared this general 
definition, but had further specific features. It was (a) necessarily cotton; (b) with 
woven checks or ‘tartan-looking patterns’; (c) sometimes glased by rubbing with 
a ‘chank shell’; (d) with all woven designs, except some prints from Masulipatnam 
area; and (е) each ‘piece’ contained eight, or a piece was woven as 8 yards.’ As 
we shall see, some of these features reappear in MH of the twentieth century, 
while one of two sources of Forbes Watson's samples, Vetapalem, reappears as a 
twentieth-century producer of MH. 

Forbes Watson’s is a snapshot of the 1850s. Since the product almost и 
was not a new one, but evolved from one or several kinds of coloured cloths 
made in the eastern coast destined for markets in Europe, the Arab world, and 
Africa, a second possible route to a definition could be the ancestry of the word 
‘rumal’ in early modern commerce. Of rumals, trade records mention types such 
as, the ‘Masulipatnam rumal’, introduced by Persian settlers on the coast in the 
seventeenth century, and the ‘Asia’ or ‘telia rumal’, popular with Hajj-pilgrims in 
the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. There was evidently a local usage 
for these goods. In 1929, N.G. Ranga also talked about rumals as short turbans 
worn by 'Deccanese' men. But he described them as 'plain white cloths of very 

` common borders',* whereas the exportable sort seems to have been necessarily 
coloured. The ‘Masulipatnam’ and ‘Asia’ might well have been closely related. 
Both apparently used a great deal of the red dye which gave coloured cloth from 
the coastal south a special character. Apart from these, Guinée was an indigo- 
dyed cloth sent from the Pondicherry area towards French West Africa in the 
eighteenth century. And a large quantity of checked Jungis went from the same 
region towards southeast Asia in the mid-twentieth century. The association 
between Masulipatnam, the Hajj, and rumals, is intriguing, and suggestive of 
linkages between rumals and a wider textile tradition. Masulipatnam, known for 
several kinds of coloured cotton, was also known for a yard-square woollen carpet 
used as prayer-seats by Muslims. In fact, the town's reputation 1n smaller sized 
carpets was considerable. Rumals were, at least 1n dimension, a similar product. 
Further, being a major port, and with a colony of Muslim artisans, Masulipatnam 
was part of a pilgrim traffic. Therefore, an early and obscure connection between 
rumals and carpets, via a common association with Hajj, is not unlikely. Despite 
a possible parallel in usage, we ought to keep in mind that Masulipatnam rumals 
probably involved decorative technologies, such as printing, that were different 
from those employed in carpets. 


* J, Forbes Watson, The Texte Manufactures and the Costumes of the People of India, London, 
1866, рр 20, 123. 

? Forbes Watson, Textile Manufactures, р 53. 

* N G. Ranga, The Economics of Handlooms, Bombay, 1930, p. 31. 
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Edgar Thurston’s monograph on cotton fabrics of south India does not mention 
the name ‘MH’, nor does Forbes Watson, which lead us to infer that the trade 
revived in the twentieth century when the English term ‘MH’ began, though it 
almost certainly used technical knowledge accumulated in the course of making 
and selling similar cloths in early modern coastal trade. Thurston does mention 
block-printed handkerchiefs made in Masulipatnam which, along with apparel 
and sacred canopies, is said to belong in the generic class ‘palampore’.? He also 
found, or corroborated Havell, that two weaving towns in the deep south, Para- 
magudi and Pamban, were engaged in a painted cloth exported to the Straits, the 
Burma and the Arabian ports.'° Notably, these cloths had very delicate patterns, 
to have the effect of embroidery. The term ‘embroidery’ has so far been missing, 
but it will recur in a little while when we describe the interwar trade. 

The woven designs upon his ‘kerchiefs’ which caught Forbes Watson’s attention, 
were compared by him to ‘tartan-looking patterns’, and hesitantly asserted to be 
copied from English imported checks and stripes, also appeared in his time on an 
important coastal textile called ‘lungy’. Forbes Watson used this term to mean 
upper body covering, though in the deep south, similar cloths were used both as 
scarf and as loin-cloth. He collected many samples of the sort that were woven 
and worn by Labbai Muslims in towns closer to Madras. There was here more 
than a formal similarity. These very towns figured a century later in the list of 
MH exporters. The ‘lungy’ itself was a major exportable in the 1920s to the ex- 
patriate Tamils in southeast Asia. Many authors, most notably Ranga who toured 
the coastal weaving villages in 1926-27, did not make a fine distinction between 
the two. | 

What we have just related 1s а body of evidence ш which MH did not appear as 
MH, but as a range of cloths related to it in a variety of ways, etymology, trade- 
history, design, or region. What can we conclude from this evidence? At the most 
general level, the cloth we seem to be dealing with came from the eastern coast, 
had a major presence in maritime trade all along, was square-shaped, hence the 
epithet ‘handkerchief’ or ‘rumal’, and was invariably decorated. We can further 
assert, though on fragmentary data, that 'kerchiefs' came from mainly two regions 
on the coast, rather from two weaving clusters, one centred in Masulipatnam, and 
the other in Madras. The former tended to use printing-like design, whereas the 
latter more woven ones. The latter, moreover, belonged in a tradition that also 
made and exported checked and striped garments. Often MH and other checked 


* Edgar Thurston, Monograph on the Cotton Fabrics of the Madras Presidency, Madras, 1898, 
p 12. ‘Palampore’, like Madras Handkerchief itself, was по more than a loose trade name that 
typically indicated. sources of supply rather than types or techniques. The word was supposedly a 
corrupt of ‘palang-posh’ or bed-spreads. 

ю “А distinct variety of palampore — . 15 made at Permagudi and Pambam; they are chiefly 
handkerchiefs and men’s cloths for export to Burma, the Straits and Arabian ports, and are noteworthy 
as being entirely hand printed. The mstrument. however, 1s somewhat finer than that used at other 
places, and the patterns are very delicate, having the appearance of embroidery’, Е В Havell, “The 
Printed Cotton Industry of India’. Journal of Indian Art (and Industry). 2 (19), 1887-88. pp 
18-19. s 
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goods were made in the same places. Overlapping pools of labour and entre- 
preneurship may be surmised. 
Probably the first detailed description of Madras Handkerchiefs is a short mono- 


' . graph by D.M. Amalsad in 1926. By then, MH had reached North America, was 


a garment of considerable importance in coastal Nigeria, and was also being sent 
to Southeast Asia. In North America at any rate, handkerchiefs were used as the 
English term intended, as head- or neck-band, and might have thus affirmed the 
term as a trade name. Amalsad described a cloth that was dimensionally similar 
to what Thurston and Forbes Watson had examined, but involved decorative 
technologies that were quite novel, and possibly recent adaptations. These were, 
principally, (а) the famous ‘bleeding Madras’, and (b) a smaller group carrying 
embroidered borders. 

The distinctiveness of the former, and the features that influenced handlooms’ 
relative advantage over the power-loom, seems to have derived from two sources. 
First, the cloth was fine, usually 60s х 40s, and of a dense weave (80 ends and 
128 picks per inch). Second, and more important, the warp was sized with super- 
fluous dye and kept moist at the time of weaving. The weft, which was grey, ab- 
sorbed some of this colour, producing the famous ‘bleeding effect’. In a later 
source, the bleeding seems to be effected by a slightly different method. The 
cloth remained heavily starched when off the loom, and washing off the starch 
resulted in indigo seeping into the white areas. These colours were not fast, but 
apparently, the cloths were not supposed to be washed at all, so that the problem 
of fugitive dyes that badly affected numerous other coloured cloths spared MH to 
some extent. The typical warp colours were turkey red, yellow. chocolate, indigo 
and green. 

In the 1920s, Lancashire mills could successfully produce them, but only at 
costs 25 per cent above the handloom price.'! There was also a quality difference, 
which seems to be the origin of the prefix ‘real’ to the coastal product. It 1s difficult 
to handle either of these on the power-loom or allied processing. The handlooms’ 
comparative advantage probably consisted not in the weaving process, but re- 
` latively more in the manual sizing which accompanied it. However, with an alleged 
decline in the Indian product presumably due to dyes, this difference had become 
somewhat unstable.'? 

Thurston, in 1900, had mentioned an exportable from the south that resembled 
embroidery. In 1918, ‘a small demand exists for goods woven with a dobby effect 
decorated with raised work and embroidery’,! and this is surely the cloth that 
Amalsad noticed as well eight years later. But this was a small group and embroi- 
dery as a skill allied to MH seems to find no mention in subsequent reports. 


" Indian Тап Board, Cotton Textile Industry Enquiry, Calcutta, 1927, Evidence Vol Ш, О.М. 
Amalsad, р 98. 

? D.M. Amalsad, The Development of the Madras Handkerchief and Lungy and Kaily Industry 
in the Madras Presidency, Madras, 1926, p 2. 

13 Indian Industrial Commission, Evidence Vol Ш (Madras), W A. Beardsell, exporter, p. 17. 
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A third type of cloth, which might have involved use of the dobby, were bright 
checks. It is these, and not the Bleeding Madras, which appear in photographs, 
old and new, of the Kalabari ceremonial garments on coastal Nigeria. The sorts of 
checks that this class of work entailed were technically reproducible in power- 
looms. But either the heavy sizing by the manual process or the dyes used imparted 
on them a special feel, a ‘smell’, even a ‘taste’, all of which proved compelling in 
the loyalty to the ‘real’ stuff.'* 

In post-1950 export-statistics, Bleeding Madras was clearly distinguished from 
‘Real Madras Handkerchiefs’ (RMH hereafter). The three major exports of Madras 
were, in order of importance: Bleeding Madras destined for the US, RMH for 
West Africa, and lungies for Southeast Asia. All three were made along the coast, 
from Guntur to Kanyakumari, though the first two were more concentrated in the 
northern, that is, the Andhra districts, and lungis more in the southern, that is, the 
Tamil districts.' 

To pause again and attempt a reconstruction of the product based on twentieth- 
century trade evidence, MH seems to have become a standard trade name only 
from the interwar period, when the trade revived greatly. It applied to a product 
that was standard in shape but shifting in decorative technology. Forbes Watson 
mentioned woven checks and painted cloth, Thurston mentioned painted cloth 
and embroidery, bleeding techniques appear more recently, and the late-twentieth 
century MH is really a woven check with occasional use of a range of thread- 
dyeing techniques including ikat. All these were certainly not conternporaneous, 
nor equally stable. Nevertheless, they were all exported to Africa at different 
times, and involved distinctive colour use in which coastal southern weaving was 
highly proficient. As the export market grew, MH specialised, and separated out 
into different styles. Chiefly, the Bleeding Madras was destined for the American 
market. But, MH from the 1960s was substantially a check sent to Nigeria, to be 
used as head-wear, men's gowns and ceremonial dresses, and according to a Madras 
firm, with a market in cocoa plantations. In descriptions of early colonial trade, 
this cloth usually appears to have been a yard square. In the interwar period, MH 
was more usually two and a half to three yards square. It is possible that the 
spread of the fly-shuttle pit loom did enable some expansion in width. Export 
figures were usually given in numbers, from which yardage can be calculated 
based on an assumed width of two and a half yards. 

In the interwar period, MH was & booming business on the eastern coast. More 
accurately, the export of MH in the period of this essay went through three booms: 
the First World War when yardage reached close to 2 million pieces of eight 
yards length each annually, 1919—21 when for two years exports ranged 1.3-2.2 
million, and the mid-1920s when exports were again over 2 million annual 


M The Fact-Finding Committee mentioned turmeric which had the required effect, though turmeric 
must have been one of several major dyes used here, sce India (Commerce), Report of the Fact- 
Finding Committee (Handloom and Mills), Calcutta, 1942, p. 128. 

15 South Indian Textile Research Association, ‘Handloom Exports from Madras’, Coimbatore, 
undated 
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(see Table 1). At its peak (within the early twentieth century), MH constituted 
15—20 per cent of the estimated production of handloom cloth in Madras, an 
export-intensity not to be ignored. Unfortunately, these figures cannot be compared 
with the more recent export statistics, because the older data are given in quantities, 
whereas the recent data are usually given only in value terms. Much of the discus- 
sion that will follow on marketing systems needs to be seen against tbe background 
of a significant expansion in trade in the interwar period. Two other statistics 
confirm this picture of a flourish. The Tariff Board enquiries in 1934 produced 
exceptionally high rates of profit in RMH.!5 And MH weavers were listed by 
N.G. Ranga (1930) among those communities who took to the fly-shuttle readily 
and found it a 'boon'." 


Table 1 


Exports of ‘Madras Skawls or Handkerchiefs’ 
` (number of pieces of 8 yards each, in million) 











During the Years Total for the 5 Years 
1890-91 to 1894-95 7.06 
1895—96 to 1899-1900 8.21 
1900-01 to 1904-05 930 
1905—06 to 1909-10 9.20 
1910-11 to 1914-15 9.88 
1915—16 to 1919-20 8.12 
1920-21 to 1924-25 12 80 
1925-26 to 1929-30 - 16.40 
1930-31 to 1934-35 16.30 
1935—36 to 1938-39 400 





Source: RD Bell, Notes on the Indian Textile Industry with Special Reference to Hand Weaving, 
Bombay. Department of Industry (Bombay), 1926. р 19; Indis (Commerce), Report of 
the Fact-Finding Committee Export of shawls probably came down, since, towards the 
end of the period, almost the entire volume was sold from Madras. Also, over time, UK's 
intermediary role declined, and a larger part of the volume was directly exported to the 
consuming regions. 


MH was manufactured at Chingleput, Nellore, Chittoor, North Arcot and Guntur 
districts. These districts define a large area of coastal southeastern India. A list of 
towns appears in a 1926 source, and another in a source 15 years later. Though 
the broad region remains the same, the two lists differ substantially. The first con- 
tains many more locations near Madras, small weaving complexes in Arni, Gum- 
midipundi, and Sulurupet, whereas the latter includes larger and diversified centres 
and trading towns, such as Chirala (1300 looms ш 1942), Perala (1200 looms), 
Saidapet (3000 looms) near Madras, and probably Gudiyatam (8000 looms).'! 


1 Indian Таги? Board, Cotton Textile Industry Enquiry, Evidence Vol П, Calcutta, 1934, pp. 
25—26 

" Ranga, Economics of Handlooms, р 269 

и Amalsed, Development of the Madras Handkerchief, and India (Commerce), Fact Finding 
Committee. 
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The evidence of the exporter W.A. Beardsell recorded at the 1916-18 Indian Indus- 
trial Commission states that Ponneri, a town 20 miles north of Madras was the 
source of the best works in this class. It ıs a plausible conjecture that the industry, 
at least the best quality within it, was confined to towns nearer Madras, the point 
of shipment, immediately before our period begins. But, a quarter century later, it 
had possibly spread to other diversified textile towns in the larger coastal region, 
notably the Krishna river delta that had an earlier association with ‘kerchiefs’. 
Today, the towns most closely associated with MH are located on the Krishna 
delta. If this conjecture of a shifting location were correct, it would not seem sur- 
prising that the name itself came to refer to a wider range of 2004$. 

This large weaving region produced ordinary cotton cloths, and two major export- 
able varieties. The first was the MH, which went towards Africa. The second was 
‘lungy’ or ‘kaily’, wrapped garments used mainly by the expatriate Indian workers 
in Sri Lanka and Southeast Asia. Incidentally, the twentieth-century migrant 
Indians who worked in Burma or the Straits included many whose ancestors were 
connected with textiles, and had emigrated as recently as 1876 or 1896. This 
market was resolutely loyal and extremely sensitive to the feel or quality of the 
fabrics it bought. An attempt by German power-looms to break into it ended unsuc- 
cessfully on a very slight difference in thickness. “The Singhalese found that 
mosquitoes could bite through’ the German stuff, and reverted back to the Indian 
ones. Although the manufacture of the ‘Iungy’ was clearly oriented to the southern 
districts of the region, the ‘kaily’ was more spread out, and its makers either 
overlapped with those of МН, or were confused with the latter. The MH is barely 
mentioned in Ranga’s 1929 survey of southern weaving. And the word ‘rumal’, 
or head-dresses that MH functioned as, was applied to a type of coarse turbans 
for local use.” In processes, MH, lungy and kaily were not too distant so long as 
the MH carried merely woven check designs of distinctive colour schemes. All 
three freely used checks, an art that flourished to perfection in this part of the 
country. The production institutions too appeared similar, although the marketing 
systems were probably not. 

As usual with weaving, and with crafts in general, estimates of capacity tend to 
vary in a wide range. This was partly a reflection of the difficulty in measunng 
the extent of the industry, short of a costly census, where producers are semi- 
rural and scattered over many thousand square miles. And partly, it reflected the 
cheapness of the equipment and/or a mild underemployment, and hence a tendency 
by artisans to always maintain surplus capacity to be able to meet fluctuations in 
demand effectively. The 1931 census reported about 40,000 looms engaged in 
this work, or roughly 10 per cent of the Madras Province’s looms and 2 per cent 
of India’s handlooms at the time. A decade later, combining export volume (of 
about 0.6 million in 1938—39) and an assumed 720 yards annual output рег loom, 
an estimated 10,000 looms, or about 40,000 persons dependent, were believed to. 


№ See also on а general descnption of the places, Census of India, 1931, Madras, Report (I). 
0 Ranga, The Economics of Handlooms. p. 32. 
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have been engaged in this industry.?) The export volume, however, was highly 
variable, so was capacity-utilisation, and it is possible that the actual loomage 
was much higher. Nevertheless, the decade did seem to witness a certain decline. 


The Producers 


The direct production of the cloth remained within households, without a visible 
incidence of factories and large workshops coming up in the suburbs of the cities, 
a tendency that characterised many other branches and regions in handloom 
weaving. The trade was organised as extensive putting out. There is little data 
available on scale, employment practices, changes in relations at the shop-floor, 
urbanisation, or the composition of the workforce. But the impression of a rural 
or small-town household indust-y, with a highly concentrated trade, is nowhere 
contradicted. That is more or less how MH production centres appeared again in 
the mid-1990s. 

Despite considerable incertitude about what precisely MH was, it is acknow-- 
ledged that whether as a ‘bled’, as a highly evolved check, or as raised designs, 
the product required skills that made its maker as removed from the ordinary 
weaver as ‘the sculptor is from a common stone mason'.? Attempts at imparting 
the skill in other regions by the exporters were, until 1918 at least, not particularly 
successful. Nevertheless, the fac: that such attempts were made adds credibility 
to the hypothesis that the manufacture of MH spread more widely in the interwar 
period when the trade went through several phases of prosperity. 

The same source implies that the export trade revived, or might even have 
restarted, at the turn of the century. Demand for both lungis and MH was highly 
variable. The artisans were never quite specialised in exportable, and retained 
both the skill and the brand name in garments used locally, so that depressions 
led to a switch towards the home market. But, in booms, the trade brought in such 
prosperity to the weavers that even a few years of sustained good times could 
enable a contract worker to becorre a small-scale trader. In the cases of the lungy 
and the kaily, booms enabled at least some large contractors to migrate across the 
seas and set up shops at Rangoon or Singapore. This option was closed to MH, 
which went much further and was considerably more dependent on the Madras 
firms. The home market for cloth was a stationary one, barring major natural 
disasters. But the export market offered all weavers at some times unlimited scope 
to accumulate. In those years, Ranga wrote, "The more a worker produces, the 
more he is paid . . . . So there is just that margin of remuneration between a lazy 
and an industrious worker which 15 lacking in the manufacture of sarees'.? The 
Indian Tariff Board also reported exceptionally high merchant profits, 30—45 рег 
cent over the weaver’s price, in MH during 1928—30. 


4 India (Commerce), Fact Finding Соттипее, р. 148 
2 Indian Industrial Commission, Evidence Vol. Ш (Madras), W.A Beardsell, p. 17. 
D Ranga, Economics of Handlooms, р 33. 
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Not only return to capital, but relative wages too were high at such times. The 
export-weavers were relatively better-off compared to other local occupations, 
even though some forms of skilled artisanate were paid more. In 1926, Amalsad 
estimated daily earning in weaving at 15 annas, from an 8 hour day which produced 
about 2.5 yards of woven cloth. The Fact-Finding Committee provided costs of 
production of numerous samples of handloom cloth, of which only one is stated 
to be a MH. The dimension of a standard piece is a yard square. The count, curi- 
ously, does not match the 60s x 40s that appears in many other descriptions, and 
is much coarser. The production of this cloth involved a labour cost per pound of 
cloth that fell somewhere in between coarse cloth and finer or silk-bordered ones. 

-Unfortunately, the data is insufficient for us to translate this into a time-wage. 
What can we compare these figures with? First of all, within textiles, it would 
appear that MH was a fairly well-paying cloth. In the worst case, the wages lay 
between those for coarse cloth and silk-weaving, the latter representing the elite 
among artisans. Comparing other crafts, Amalsad's wages are higher, but not 
remarkably higher than, say, average earnings in fairly complex branches of brass- 
ware or wood-carving. It is much above the wages of farm labourers and workers 
in tanning. It is about the same as salaries in clerical jobs in government. We have 
the picture of artisans who, in terms of average income, were reasonably well-off 
and had no definite reason to change occupations. 

But there are several cautions. Most artisan wage data are crude averages, and 
do not adjust for skill-variations. Family-incomes can be very different from piece- 
rate wages, and depend on alternative employment prospects of family members, 
a prospect that varied between industries and regions. The MH experience on this 
point is not quite clear. Finally, the earnings in MH fluctuated a lot, perhaps far 
more than in most kinds of cotton or silk cloth sold at the home market. Thus it is 
that at certain times and in years, weavers' incomes could fall well below the ex- 
pected. This is perhaps why the Fact-Finding Committee report yield poor average 
incomes in places on the Andhra coast in the mid- 1930s. 

Phases of good incomes also reflected in improvement in tools and processes. 
This was especially true in regard to attempts to deal with fugitive dyes and the 
absence of centralised processing, which represented, as elsewhere in handlooms, 
the two key problems of technological backwardness in this industry. For cloths 
that were not meant to be washed at all, dye quality would have mattered little. 
But not all MH belonged in that class. Besides, even cloths not meant to be washed 
could suffer from occasional awkward shades, for weavers often tended to 
experiment. Already in the prewar period, fly-shuttles had been extensively adopted 
in coastal southern India thanks to the efforts of the weaver-publicist and leader 
of the local Devanga community, P. Theagaraya Chetty. The main options being 
tried out in the mid-1920s were, warp beams, and round cloth rollers instead of 
square ones—the edges of which left a watermark on the cloth. The experience 
with the latter is uncertain, but it is clear that the former were accepted without 
too much difficulty, but only during a sustained boom. 
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The marketing side of this industry was understandably more elaborate than most 
other handloom goods. In our period, trade in MH was concentrated in the hands 
of a few large European firms. These firms were the outcome of a prior adjustment. 
In another colonial exportable craft, carpets, repeated crises in quality and unstable 
demand had led to bouts of market-crashes in London and massive losses incurred 
by the export firms based in India. The trade system in all such products was 
shifting, already in the pre-war period, from London-based auctions to direct 
contracting between the buyers and the sellers. Major British or European firms 
dealing in craft goods, established о-Нсез in the Indian trading port to handle the 
trade. The system of international sale of MH also changed likewise, towards 
direct contracts between Madras exporters and the English exporters to Africa, 
and in the 1930s, changed towards attempts by the former to export directly to 
west Africa. Our period ends at a time when these systems were undergoing a 
further change as a result of problems of contract enforcement and competition. 
The raw material, 60s and 40s yara, were usually imported from Manchester, 
the former of Egyptian and the latter of American cotton. The yarn was available 
with the Madras importers, from whom it was purchased by the ‘contractors’. 
The contractors, called by the old epithet dubash, were the first set of middlemen 
operating between the export houses and the weavers, and contracted with the 
former. The order was then subcontrected to the second set of intermediary, the 
master weavers. In 1918, Beardsell mentioned only one tier, the 1942 Fact-Finding 
Committee mentioned both. This might indicate an actual evolution, because the 
1918 statement implies consistently that the contracting process was directly medi- 
ated by master weavers. This, in any cese, was the most important tier, also called 
the ‘capitalist weavers’ or ‘mofussil middlemen’ in 1942, and described by Beard- 
sell in 1918 as follows: ‘either successful weavers or, if not weavers by caste, 
men who have acquired influence over a weaving community or who have perhaps 
such intimate knowledge of a particuiar group as to enable them to get goods 
made’ .¥ 
The master was contracted for goods in the range of a single ‘trunk’ to several 
hundred of them, each trunk being a unit of 64 pieces. The delivery time accord- 
ingly varied from two to eight months. One-third of the value was advanced, the 
next payment being made after one-third of the order was completed. The exporting 
houses were all based in Madras, whereas the region of supply included village- 
clusters and towns along coastal districts. There was no attempt by the export 
houses to employ weavers directly, evidently to avoid accumulating overheads in 
a market that fluctuated quite a lot. | 
In seasons when demand was slack, these contracts, as well as quality could be 
ensured relatively easily. Quality was ensured by penalties on inferior work. But 
when demand was rising, both contract-enforcement and quality-control broke 


9 Indian Industrial Commission, Evidence, Beardsell, p. 18 
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down. Almost throughout the period of study, demand was very brisk, and com- 
plaints were bitter and persistent. 

On the more mild side, the first effect of a boom was an increase in delivery 
time. Weavers and suppliers gave various excuses to their main clients. But the 
real reason, everyone knew, was that they contracted with more buyers than they 
could easily handle. More serious, goods were diverted from contract sales to 
other bidders, from contract to spot markets, from the export houses to fly-by- 
night operators, and from the accessible to the clandestine market. Worse for the 
exporter, the best goods, and the best designs, tended to be diverted first, since for 
those the difference between the contracted and the free market prices was the 
highest. The delivery time was also the longest for these. The longer the time, the 
easier the diversion because it was detected that much later. And the longer the 
time, the more difficult it became to trace the default and remedy it. The weavers 
were sufficiently dispersed and the export houses’ information imperfect for agree- 
ments to be broken with impunity. i 


In the case of an advance ın values the weaver has often disposed off our 
goods to others for better prices, but the difficulties in tracing goods, although 
one would like to prosecute for non-fulfillment of contract, are too great in 
actual practice to succeed. 


The weavers, apparently the master-weavers, could not only sell contracted goods 
and contracted designs to ‘interlopers’ at higher prices, they also tried to retain 
extra weft yarns declaring it as waste in order to sell it on the side, replaced 
umported with coarser Indian yarn, or wove thinner textures in the middle. The 
problem recurred, though with less intensity ш the other exportable of the region. 
Ranga cited instances of decline in the kaily trade owing to degradation of quality, 
which are perhaps typical of the MH trade too. For example: 


Being assured of a continuous demand and big profits, the weavers believed 
they could do what they liked and so they decreased the number of threads in 
the width and spoiled the designs of the cloth and the texture of the warp. This 
... told against them in a few years and soon the Bhattiprolu cloths could not 
be sold at all.” 


The interwar period ended with a large drop in trade volume. No clear explanation 
is available in the sources used. World trade was yet to fully recover in the latter 
half of the 1930s, especially for ‘luxuries’. Lancashire was emerging as a com- 
petitor. Locally, no clear resolution to the ‘moral hazard'—the prospect that the 
better-informed sellers might not act in good faith or might take undue risks— 
had been found. However, several types of institutional change were mooted, or 
strains showed up, in response to these problems. In the mid-1920s, the Madras 


2 Indian Industrial Commission, Evidence, Beardsell, р 17. 
% Ranga, Economics of Handlooms, р 40. 
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exporters were in touch with the Industry Department regarding problems of 
enforcement. Interestingly, they favoured weavers’ cooperatives as an ihstrument 
that could bypass the middlemen. They hoped the system could help greater central- 
isation, and hence control, over contracting with weavers.” Ranga mentions the 
‘birth’ of ‘the wage system in the manufacture of head rumals and kiles'.? But 
who among the weavers agreed to this new production system it is not clear. Was 
it an effect of a year or two's depressed demand around 1929? Or did the merchants 
try to involve new people? We cannot say. In any case, whatever development of 
wage-labour occurred, it occurred ол a small scale. 

Competition was steadily increasing among the Madras exporters. Until the 
late 1920s, two European firms dominated the trade: Beardsell and Brunnsch- 
weiller. But, during a prolonged export boom, several Indian competitors including 
a weavers’ cooperative entered the business. When the boom turned into a more 
depressed state in the 1930s, one English firm retaliated by patenung designs 
under the 1932 English Patents and Designs Act, which had equal force in Nigeria. 
Apparently, the Indian exporters did not have full knowledge of the patented 
designs, and had one or two consignments refused entry. Besides, since most 
designs were variations of one or two cominant patterns, it was possible to interpret 
the patent in flexible ways. The one effective option the Indian firms had was to 
register designs on their own in England. But this route was costly and risky since 
the preference for designs was volatile. The English firms were thus said to be 
successful in enforcing a monopoly. 

In the 1930s, this legal war was held responsible for decline in the trade, though 
it might well have been a symptom. Besides, the impression of a certain disregard 
for norms applied to weavers as much as traders, and ‘unfair’ trade practices 
might well have been a reaction to the difficulties of contract-enforcement noted 
before. The Fact-Finding Committee's team touring the region found the weavers 
considerably nervous about safe designs to follow, the Registrar of Cooperative 
Societies indignant about the state of affairs, the exporters exercising rights to 
designs, etc. 

This was during the Second World War. Independence and more settled trade 
prospects were not too distant. How did trade change in the next two decades Or 
so? The 1950s certainly witnessed a proliferation of Indian export firms, most 
with branches at Lagos. This was also a time when the industry was obviously 
capacity- and not demand-constrained, there being a general impression that large 
potential markets for MH remained unexplored. Nevertheless, high volatility 
continued, attributed to limited informetion on markets and preferred designs.” 
And there was apparently increased competition from an undefined rayon cloth 
made in Japan. Interestingly, after 1950, many traders and their intermediaries 
expressed a preference for manufacturing cloths on their own, to effect quality- 


7 Amalsad, The Development of the Madras Handkerchief, p. 7 
а Ranga, The Economics of Handlooms, р. 48. 
? India (Commerce), Report of the Working Group an Handlooms, Delhi, 1964, p 55 
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control and standardisation. This tendency was weaker in RMH, and stronger in 
Bleeding Madras and lungis. 


Conclusion 


The interwar trade in MH displayed features that might be charactensed as typical 
of (a) ‘colonial’ trade, and (5) craft goods trade 1n general. Colonial trade can be 
roughly characterised by the presence of a few firms with privileged access to 
information and contacts and a large number of interlopers and speculators trying 
to take advantage of periods of brisk demand. This feature arose in export trade 
with Europe. For the average trader of a traditional product, market information 
was not easy to obtain when the market was too far away, new, indistinct, and 
subject to unfamiliar politics and laws. On the other hand, whether in the past or 
at present, long-distance trade in the crafts, or in labour-intensive manufactures 
generally, tends to involve rather serious monitoring and moral hazard problems. 
South Asia is notorious for the unreliable quality of supplies in such conditions. 
Organisational change in such industries, I have argued elsewhere, can be under- 
stood in terms of such transactions costs and the need to deal with these.” MH in 
the interwar period was one example of this problem. 

There was, as а result, a trade-off between volume of trade and the quality of 
the goods in the transactions with the big firms. The system carried potentials of 
conflict, which exposed itself at the end of the interwar period when the market 
dropped. Some of the smaller traders, or the middlemen had enough resources, 
and access to specialised knowledge of the product and the producers, to emerge 
as competitors. And equally, the colonial firms could use their contacts and their 
proximity to the channels by which the goods reached the consumers, to political 
advantage. Our account of the trade stops at the initiation of this conflict. 

Why was the MH demand unstable and supply inefficient? There were reasons 
on the trade side and on the production side. The Madras-London-Lagos route by 
which the goods moved, for no other reason than India was part of the empire, 
and the several layers involved in the trade, added up to an inefficient and tme- 
consuming system. It would have delayed demand forecasts and exaggerated the 
response. Perhaps more importantly, as the trade confined itself to the West African 
coast, it was also confined to primarily agrarian or plantation-based communities, 
and this would have made demand harvest-sensitive as wel] as seasonal. . 

Coming to the production side, the absence of an effective incentive/punishment 
system for quality of work imposed heavy transactions cost. There was, thus, an 
inevitable contradiction. The trade being volatile, traders preferred a marketing 
arrangement partially designed to shift risks to intermediaries and weavers, that 
is, highly dispersed production but centralised trade with the presence of a few 
` apex buyers. The logic of dispersed production would have been further strength- 
ened by the fact that this was a highly process-intensive branch of textiles, where 


9 Roy, Traditional Industry, Сз 1 and 2. 
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domestic labour, and hence the household, retained its specific utility to a great 
extent. But to hold this pyramid together contractors were needed whose social 
background allied them more closely with the weavers than with the European 
buyers. With that composition, the apex buyers had no means either to enforce 
compliance from the contractors. or to prevent some of them becoming com- 
petitors. 

Between exporters, the problem was not one of compliance to contracts, but 
the absence of regulation on designs. A decorative craft must compete on designs, 
but there was no effective means or establishing property rights on designs. And 
the attempt to enforce such means by recourse to a law which was no longer 
trusted by all participants, led to conflicts. 

The volatility of the trade has not quite disappeared. Amalsad stated in 1926 
that weavers coped with fluctuations in demand by diversifying into other export- 
ables, especially for the Southeast Asian market. This option was frequently utilised 
as a means to stabilise incomes in the 1990s. Consequently, the commitment to 
weave MH was always contingent, sometimes forcing the exporters to look for 
new regions to explore and a different group of weavers to contract with. This 
motivation, which has long explained the shifting nature of the production of 
MH, continues. In trade, the Second World War probably caused a break, the 
features of which remain indistinct. With Indian independence, the political under- 
tones of the conflict disappeared. Easier communications brought consumers and 
Madras exporters much closer, enabled firms to have agents and offices, even 
shops, at the consuming points, and eliminated the entrepót functions of London. 
The outcome was a proliferation of exporters and their rise from the ranks of the 
weaving community.*! 


Y For an overview of the industry at Chirela as it stands now, see Bobbie Sumberg, ‘The 
Contemporary Situation of Real Madras Handkerchiefs’, presented at ‘Real Madras Handkerchiefs’, 
workshop at Madras (Chennai), February 1994. 
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‘The sociological imagination necessitates, above all, being able to “think 
ourselves away” from the familiar routines of our daily lives in order to 
look at them anew. Consider the simple act of drinking a cup of coffee. 
What could we find say, from a sociological point of view, about such an 
apparently uninteresting piece of behaviour? The answer is—an enormous 


amount’. 
Anthony Giddens, Sociology, Cambridge, 1989, p. 20. 


‘One can write a whole puranam on coffee’. 
A.K. Chettiar, Kudagu, Madras, 1967, p. 126. 


‘To go without my momung cup of coffee is like the world in an acute 
economic crisis’. 
Pudumaippittan, ‘Chinna Vishayam’, Manikkodi, 7 October 1934. 


‘In those days there was no coffee’ observed Va. Ramaswamy lyengar (Va. Ra) ~- 
in his essay ‘Aimpatu Varushangalukku Mun’ (Fifty Years Ago) written in 1943— 


* A longer Tamil version of the essay is published in my Anta Kalathil Kapp: Ша Mudalana 
Aaiwu Kattwratgal, Nagercoil, 2000. Earlier English versions were presented at Wagamon, 
Hyderabad, Tirunelveli, Chennai, Paris, Chicago, New York and London К М. Panikkar, М.5.5. 
Pandian and Barney Bate provided detailed criticisms Partha Chatterjec, Norman Cutler, Valentine 
Daniel, Nicholas Dirks, Steve Hugbes, Sarah Hodges and Sheldon Pollock provided comments. 
While they are exonerated from all blame, I hope my paper has benefitted from Шеш cnticism 
Lastly, I am most grateful to M L Thangappa and Ci Su. Mani, two of the most perceptive observers 
of Tamil culture, who responded, ‘Interesting! But what's pew?’ All translations from Tamil sources 
are by the author 
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a comment that frequently recurs in reminiscences and memoirs of the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries.! Drinking coffee, it appears, was no simple 
quotidian affair. Much like history, the nation-state or even the novel,’ coffee too 
was a sign of the modern. This essay explores how coffee became entrenched in 
late colonial Tamil society. I will attempt here to map the cultural practices sur- 
rounding coffee and the employment of coffee as a metaphor for a range of 
signifying practices. - 

Standard accounts of the history of coffee hark back to its origins in Ethiopia. 
By the seventeenth century, coffee, along with tea, is said to have reached the 
shores of India.* Enthusiasts of coffee take great delight in describing, first its 
discovery and then its triumphant spread to the entire world.’ Such antiquarian 
enthusiasms will not detain us here. For not until the end of the nineteenth century 
did coffee and its cultural ‘other’, tea, become a phenomenon in India. Being 
plantation crops, the cultivation of tea and coffee was closely tied to colonialism. 
As Anthony Giddens observes, ‘Although coffee originated in the Middle East, 
its mass consumption dates from the period of Western colonial expansion about 
a century and a half ago. Virtually all the coffee we drink in the Western countries 
comes from areas . . . that were colonized by the Europeans’ 5 ; 

The economics of such cultivation and its exploitative nature have received 
considerable attention from historians and sociologists. The Tamil diaspora has 
spread over a good part of the world as labour, especially in tea and coffee plant- 
ations: hence the Tamil language's dubious distinction of giving the word ‘coolie’ 
to the world. This essay, however, will have little to say about the production of 
coffee. Rather, its concern is what it meant to consume coffee in late colonial 
Tamil society. 

Though coffee was possibly being cultivated in the Mysore region by the 
eighteenth century, it was largely a beverage for Europeans. Most of the produce 
found its way to the market in London, while a small part of it was consumed by 


1 Ananda Vikatan, 24 October 1943. See Ты Ka Shanmugam, Enatu Nadaga Valkat, Madras, 
1986, p 66. Also Tt. Ja. Ra. (Polutupokku, Wiadras, 1953, p. 190, essays wntten in the late 1930s) 
who observes, "The public never desires any-hing. Twenty years ago, did anybody petition asking 
for soaps and coffee?’ М. Subramanian (author of Sangam Polity and The Brahmin in the Tamil 
Country) remarks ш his autobiography, ‘The habit of coffee-drinking, I believe, entered our house- 
bold only а few years before my birth [1915] ... Probably, it was only after 1918 that coffee- 
drinking became a tradition with my father’ (En Шаг Varalaru, Udumalaippettai, 1993, p. 17). 

2 For an exploration of the appropriation of the novel into Tamil society, see my ‘Domesticating 
the Novel: Culture and Society ın Inter-War Tamilnadu’, The Indian Economic and Social History 
Review, 34 (1), 1997, рр 53-67. 

‘George Watt, The Commercial Products aj India, London, 1908, р. 337; А К Chettiar, Kudagu, 
Madras. 1967, р. 121; КТ Achaya, Indian Food: A Historical Companion, Delhi, 1994, рр. 229— 
30, В.С. Swamy, Botharyin Pathatyil, Madras, 1978, р 159 Also see Irfan Habib, The Agrarian 
System of Mughal India, 1556—1707, Bombay, 1963, p. 46. 

* Claudia Roden, Coffee, Harmondsworth. 1981. 

* Anthony Giddens, Sociology. Cambndge, 1989, p 20 
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Europeans here.° Even at the turn of the twentieth century, Ayothidas Pandithar, 
the radical Dalit intellectual, refers to coffee as being the drink of Europeans.’ By 
the early twentieth century, references to the use of coffee crop up often. For in- 
stance, ER. Hemingway, in the Tanjore Gazetteer, writes, ‘Among the higher 
classes coffee in the morning ... is taken... . Of recent years however a tendency 
has become noticeable among Shudras, even of the poorer classes, towards the 
use of coffee in the early morning in preference to cold rice." In a similar vein, 
H.R. Pate wrote of the Tirunelveli district, 


The old practice of taking kanji, or cold rice-water, in the early morning is 
rapidly giving way to coffee drinking, a degenerate innovation at which the 
older generation shake their heads. Even Pallans [a Dalit caste] in some parts 
insist on having their cup of coffee before they go out to work; with the younger 
members of the richer classes the custom of drinking coffee is almost general. 


'New beverages like coffee and tea have become the order of the day. Without 
such drinks no work gets done’, commented a contemporary Tamil scholar and 
critic. 

Coffee began to gradually displace neeragaram, especially in the countryside. 
Made by fermenting water drained after cooking rice, and adding water and salt 
to taste, neeragaram's demise was lamented by many intellectuals—a sign of 
their cultural anxiety. We have already mentioned Pate's observation in this regard. 

. ‘In those days people lived a hundred long years’ as they drank neeragaram; 
*Now times have changed. Even the women who work the fields demand coffee. 
There is not a single household without a coffee drinker'.!! Apart from its unique 
taste which varied according to the foodgrain used, neeragaram, it was claimed 
by its advocates, apart from being cheap and nutritious, was wholesome, good for 
one's health and nourished the body exhausted by work." In a 1914 chapbook 

` titled Englandu Kappikkum Indian Palayattukkum Nerntha Chandai Chindu, ‘Cold 
Rice’ accused ‘Coffee’ of marginalising curd and buttermilk; even coolies had 
ceased to take neeragaram, demanding coffee in its stead.” 


* S. Muthiah, A Planting Century. The First Hundred Years of the United Planter's Association 
of Southern India, 1893-1993, New Delhi, 1993. 

7 Gnana Aloysius, ed., Ayothidasar Chinthanaigal, Vol. I, Palayamkottm, 1999, р. 273 3 ee 
published in Tamilan, 17 August 1910) 

* Madras District Gazetteers’ Tanjore, Madras, 1906, р 65 

* Tinnevelly District Gazetteer, Madras, 1917, p 105. 

ю Ми Arunachalam, Nualarumai Veyililae, Madras, 1944, р 28. 

и “Anja Nenjan', Namathu Palasarakku Kadai, Kareikkudi, Thunmathi (Tamil calendar), 1921— 
22, p. 78 М. Subramanian observes: ‘As coffee grew from strength to strength, palayathu was 
forgotten But those with any sense of grautude who have ever eaten palayathu with a side dish of 
na: athai [wild lume] pickle and erttha kari [a curry made of leftover vegetables] will never forget 
its taste’ (En Valkai varalaru, p. 17). 

'2Ky Rayanarayanan, Karisal Капи Kaditasi, Sivagangai, 1991, р. 73 

' Written by Choolai Munuswamy Mudaliar and published from Choolai, a working-class locality 
of Madras. For Tamil popular publishing ш Tamilnadu, see my ‘Songsters of the Cross-roads: 
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However, coffee was not a mere substitute for some traditional drink, whatever 
be its nutritive value and cultural position. Coffee was a drink in its own right. 
Displacing neeragaram, conjee or gruel was the least of its exploits, as we shall 
see as the saga of coffee unfolds. The incursion of coffee into Tamil society was 
marked by a cultural anxiety which was matched only by the enthusiasm with 
which it was consumed. This embivalence and tension, between the threat that 
coffee was supposed to pose to both Tamils’ physical and cultural health on the 
one hand, and the fascination with coffee as a beverage with all its attendant cul- 
tural associations on the other, is something that the Tamils have yet to get over. 


The pleasure that a man derives from drinking coffee is magnificent. It is 
doubtful if even heavenly bliss that people speak of could be compared to the 
cheer obtained from a cup of coffee .. . . If you ask me, coffee is a wonder.'* 


` ‘Coffee is the elixir that drives away weariness. Coffee gives vigour and energy,’ 
claimed an advertisement for those times. 

But this enthusiasm for coffee за to contend with a volley of criticism, before 
coffee could manage to become a cultural marker for the Tamil middle class. 
‘Coffee-drinking is not required in our nation. Our ancestors never ever consumed 
it’, was the primary criticism of conservatives.'® Some arguments against coffee 
were couched in the language of modern medicine, health and hygiene." For 
instance, one D. Ramaswamy Iyengar (of course, a B.A., B.L.) compared coffee 
and tea unfavourably with even l:quor: while alcohol, he argued, was actually a 
depressant despite the seeming excitement it caused to the drinker, both coffee 
and tea were stimulants which finally turned the users into addicts. They meddled 
with one's sleep pattern and spoilt the appetite, a complaint that has not ceased to 
this дау. !* “With the increase in coffee-drinking in our country, infant mortality, 
diabetes, constipation and other Icwly diseases have begun to afflict our brothers 
and sisters'.? While Ramaswamy Iyengar warned non-users, who he rightly 
suspected were not many, to keep off these beverages, he advised moderation to 
those already habituated to them,? one 'Aanenjan', whose avowed aim was to 
reform the rapidly rising Nattukkottai Chettiars, was more categorical when he 


Popular Literature and Print in Colonial Temilnadu', South Indian Folklonst, Vol. 3, Мо 1, October 
1999. 

^ 'Rakki', ‘Ore Oru Cup Каррі’, Sakti, February 1947. 

5 Grama Oolryan, 16 March 1947. For similar advertisements issued by Narasu’s see 
Swadesamitran (Weekly), 27 June 1943. 

4 Lokabakari, 21 June 1928. Ё 

П Coffee and tea do not figure in the indigenous medicinal texts and traditions While native 
materia medica even refer to tobacco, coffee and tea do not find a place, probably because they are 
rather late entrants However, popular beliefs hold that coffee and tea are heat- and bile-producing 
substances 

и Tamilar Nesan, Vol. 7, No 9, December 1923. 
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proclaimed, ‘Filter coffee is more addictive than even beer and arrack!’?! In fact, 
Gandhians had even christened it ‘kutti кар (‘the Junior alcohol’).” 


These days the enemies called tea and coffee have entered all homes, wreaking 
havoc. They are not food. They seem to stimulate cheer for a little while after 
drinking, but gradually subvert the vitality of the digestive organs, and when 
the body is weak, they create all sorts of unknown diseases, 


argued Stri-Dharma, the organ of the Women’s Indian Association.” Maraimalai 
Adigal, the father of the Pure Tamil movement and known for his puritanical 
views on culture, made arguably the most forceful plea against coffee and other 
beverages: 


In the last few years some obnoxious stuff has emerged as eatables: coffee, 
tea, cocoa and liquor. Many people have begun to consume the decoction of 
coffee, tea or cocoa four times а day, 1n the morning, at noon, in the evening 
and at night. Even the countryfolk who never knew this drink have learnt to 
drink these beverages and now proclaim that they cannot live without them!” 


The West transgressing into the sovereign realm of culture, especially the 
supposedly blemishless, pristine and untainted countryside and its folk is a fear 
that seems to have constantly stalked the colonial middle-class. We found such 
fear being expressed in the way coffee is supposed to have displaced neeragaram. 
The chapbook that we referred to earlier, it may be noted, poses a contrast between 
English coffee and Indian soaked rice (palayatu: leftover rice soaked in water 
overnight and eaten in the morning). In the debate between the two, Cold Rice 
personifies Coffee as an immoral woman, who has led people astray and disturbed 
the (fasting) austerities connected with amavasai, kartigai and ekadasi.* 

Not surprisingly, similar fears were cxpressed about coffee's transgression into · 
another avowed sovereign realm: that of women. A correspondent wrote to Gandhi: 


The greatest obstacle in the way of success to our {non-cooperation] movement 
in Madras are our women. Some of them are very reactionary, and a very large 
number of the high class Brahman ladies have become addicted to many of the 
Western vices. They drink coffee not less than three times a day, and consider 

it very fashionable to drink more.” | 


?! Namathu Palasarakku Kadai, р 18. 

п Not that и stopped many Gandhians from drinking coffee. ОРС Rajagopalachari's love for 
coffee, ıt has been said (by no less than A К. Chettiar, another Gandhian) that he would have been 
mighty pleased if the entire Kaveri were to run with coffee. See AK Chettiar, Kudagw, р. 119 
Many Gandhians were taunted with the question of whether the followers of Gandhi could drink 
coffee ` 

п Stri-Dharma; June 1926 

+ Maraimalai Adigal, Makkal Noorandu Valkai, Madras, 1976, pp. 205—06 (1st edn, 1933). 

5 Englandu Kappikkum Indian Palayatrukkum Nerntha Chandai Chindu, Madras, 1914. 

м ‘Of Tamil Women’, Young India, 25 August 1921. 
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Stri Dharma was more forthright in its views on the supposed ill effects of coffee 
on (presumably Indian) women: 


Alas! This damned thing has got hold of women! Two cups of coffee have 
become the order of the day. The number of women who are proud of feeding 
their kids with cups of coffee is on the risel This habit has taken over even 
aged women. These old women who were once adept in home remedies now 
rush to the doctor, making a beeline for the hospital for the slightest headache.” 


If old women had lost touch with home remedies, ‘emaciated by coffee-drinking, 
young women are unable to suckle their children with the god-given, ambrosia- 
like breast milk and instead feed them with bottled milk bought with money’. 
Moreover, after the spread of coffee-drinking, avaracious milkmen milked the 
cows dry, depriving the calves of milk and thus impoverishing the cattle-wealth 
of the nation.» 

Thus the incursion of coffee was not just a threat to the health of a nation and 
its people, but affected its very vitals: the pristine, sylvan countryside, with its 
unassuming and credulous folk was exposed to the dangers of the West and its 
modernity. Conjee, cold rice and neeragaram were relegated to oblivion. Women, 
the bearers not only of posterity, but also of culture and tradition, were getting 
addicted to coffee. Even old women, the repositories of old world wisdom, were 
losing touch with their roots. Despite these perceived, if not actually manifest, 
dangers, coffee could not be wished way; it had simply come to stay. As Maraimalai 
Adigal rued, ‘People who claim accomplishment in education, wealth and culture 
have begun to see the consumption of beverages through the day as both indis- 
pensable and a matter of pride’. Fherein lay the secret of the success: coffee and 
tea were becoming cultural markers which distinguished the ‘high’ and the ‘low’— 
a phenomenon that figured in Tamil society through the cultural practices sur- 
rounding these stimulating beverages. 

The emerging middle class could not, therefore, dismiss an artefact with such 
wide cultural import. It had perforce to contend with it and ultimately appropriate 
itin conformity with its preferred goals. Educated in modern schools and occupied 
„with jobs created by colonialism and increasingly tending to cluster in Madras 
city and other towns of the Presidency, this middle class was trying to articulate a 
consciousness of its own. Its struggles were not limited to the political arena, but 
stretched into civil society. Cinema, the novel, music or drama—even an apparent 
trifle like the use of the harmonium ın Carnatic music renderings—nothing was 
left out of its purview. In this complex realm, coffee too was actively negotiated. 

Drinking coffee came to be tied to a whole range of other cultural practices. In 
fact, coffee for many, became the touchstone of hospitality. Every guest to a 


V Stri-Dharma, June 1926 

™ Lokabakan, 21 June 1928. Also see Oolryan, 11 August 1925. 
P [ okabakari, 21 June 1928 
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Tamil middle-class home was offered a cup of coffee.” R.K. Narayan goes so far 
as to say that a (middle-class) South Indian ‘cannot fee] that he has acquitted him- 
self in his worldly existence properly unless he is able to . . . ask any visitor who 
may drop in “Will you have coffee??? Advertisements for coffee through this 
period revolved around the theme of the beverage as a fitting drink for guests. 
One advertisement showed a woman reclining on the chair with pride writ large 
on her face: ‘She has served Narasu's Coffee to her guests. She's sure they loved 
it’ ran the advertising сору.” 

In the fictional writings of the 1930s and 1940s, we find any number of instances 
of coffee being offered to guests. It should be remembered here that most of the 
writers of this period were brahmins with just a sprinkling of non-brahmin upper 
castes, especially the Vellalars. In the writings of Pudumaippithan (1906—48), 
arguably the greatest of Tamil short story writers, coffee is often served to visitors. 
Murugadas, the failed writer in his “Oru Nal Kalintatu’ offers coffee to his friends 
Sundaram Pillai and Subramania Pillai as soon as they enter his home.” Similar 
incidents may be cited in his other short stories like ‘Velippuchu’ and ‘Nisamum 
Ninaippum' 2 In his classic ‘Kadavulum Kandasami Pillaiyum’, when Lord Sivan 
visits the earth and meets Kandasami Pillai at the intersection of Esplanade and 
Broadway in Madras, the latter instinctively leads Him to a nearby coffee hotel.” 

Just to say, ‘Let’s have some coffee’ was a way of welcoming a guest and the 
ultimate insult to a person was to say that he would not even offer a cup of coffee 
to visitors.” The ‘darkest condemnation of a family would be the warning uttered 
at their back, “Their coffee is awful.” The widespread use of metal ‘tumblers’ 
(cups) with rims, unlike the rimless North Indian ones, is a Tamil (brahmin) in- 
vention: enabling the drinking of coffee without sipping the tumbler, it facilitated 
the balancing of hospitality and avoiding ritual pollution.” 

.However, it was not just any coffee that the middle class could either drink or 
offer to its guests—it was a coffee defined in a certain manner that had nothing to 
do with how it was savoured, for instance, in the West. The best coffee was made 
of freshly roasted and ground beans for every occasion. R.K. Narayan provides 
the most elaborate description of these processes. 


[His mother] selects the right quality of seeds almost subjecting every bean to 
a severe scrutiny, roasts them slowly over a charcoal fire, and knows by the 


u АК Chettiar, Kudagu, p 122; В G.L Swamy, Botharyin Patharyil, pp. 156-57; "Anjanenjan', 
Namatu Palasarakku Кайт, р. 78. s 

чр K. Narayan, A Writer's Nightmare. Selected Essays, New Delhi, 1988, p. 56. 

"! Swadesamutran (Weekly), 7 November 1943. 

МАК Venkatachalapathy, ed , Pudwmaippithan Kataigal, Nagercoil, 2000, р. 381. 

5 Ibid рр. 254, 605. 

* Ibid., p 552 

"BG.L Swamy, Bothatyin Pathanıl, р 156; Кі. Rayanarayanan, Kansal Капи Kaditasi, p. 75. 

“RK. Narayan, My Dateless Diary, Mysore, 1960, рр. 2-3. 2 

ЗАК. Сһешат, Kudagu, p 125 Also see Gnanakootan’s preface to Vathsala, Suyam, Madras, 
2000, p. 7 
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texture and fragrance of the golden smoke emanating from the chinks in the 
roaster whether the seeds within have turned the right shade and then grinds 
them into perfect grains; everything has to be right in this business. 


After the careful roasting and grinding of the beans, comes the actual task of 
making coffee. 


... decoction drawn at the right density, on the addition of fresh warm milk 
turned from black to sepia, from which ultimately emerged a brown akin to 
the foaming edge of a river in flood, how the whole thing depended upon 
one’s feeling for quality and eye for colour; and then the adding of sugar, just 
enough to mitigate the bitterness but without producing sweetness. Coffee 
making is a task of precision at every stage.” 


To this day one may see the manual coffee grinder being used in middle class 
brahmin families. Coffee blended with chicory was looked down upon. In the 
above mentioned Pudumaippithan’s story of Lord Siva’s descent to the earth and 
his encounter with Kandasami Pillai, the following conversation takes place in 
the coffee hotel. 


As God sipped the coffee, a divine demeanour of having drunk soma suffused. 
His face. 

‘This is my leelai [wonder], said God. 

"This is not Your /eelai, but the hotelier's. Mixing chicory with coffee is his 
handiwork. Show Your mettle when You pay the bill’, whispered Kandasami 
Pillai into His ears, content that he had sorted out the issue of paying for the 
coffee. 

‘Chicory . . . what's that?’ God looked up quizzingly. 

‘Chicory powder resembles coffee, but is not coffee—like those who defraud 
people in the name of God’, replied Kandasami Pillai’.*! 


However, blending chicory with coffee, in later days became, to a certain extent, 
an acceptable form of consuming coffee, which only the purists frowned upon. 
As S. Muthiah remarks, ‘Pure cofee ıs a thing of the past, even in South India'.* 

Referring to the early days of coffee, Va. Ra. observed, 'In those days nobody 
drank coffee. Only a few rich households consumed it. Even there, they did not 
know how to make proper coffee. It would be jet black like kasandu (dregs). 
Drinking such coffee, they would smack their lips’. 

Bad coffee, as designated by tke brahmin middle class, was the butt of many 
jokes. A self-proclaimed expert on coffee had this to say about coffee served at 


© R.K. Narayan, My Dateless Diary, р 3. М Subramanian too remarks that ‘Coffee-making in 
those days was such an elaborate ritual’ (En Valkaı Varalaru, p. 17) 

“| Venkatachalapathy, ed., Pudumaippithan Kataigal, р 554 

€S Muthiah, A Planting Century, р. -26 Also see Sooravalt, 25 June 1939 

© Ananda Vikatan, 24 October 1943, emphasis added. 
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one particular cafe: ‘A liquid was brought... . In a cup of hot water some- 
thing like milk was added to something black with something like sugar sprinkled 
upon іс.“ 


Good coffee, on the other hand, could only be made with cow's milk—with all 
the ritual importance associated with the cow in brahmin discourse. R.K. Narayan 
emphatically declares that ‘Only pure milk, untampered and taken straight from: 
the cow could be а true coffee component’. Making coffee with buffalo's milk 


- was a sign of cultural and moral degeneration. Coffee made with unadulterated 


cow’s milk, quite popular to this day in Tanjavur and Kumbakonam, is still referred 
to as ‘degree coffee’. Recently, the Tamil critic A. Marx has drawn attention to ` 
the ubiquitous signboard of ‘Pasumpal Kapi Klub’ (Cow’s Milk Cafe) in Kumba- 

konam, the stronghold of Tamil brahminism; whereas in North Arcot district, 

historically at the margins of brahminism, this phenomenon is not only absent but 

also ‘beef biriyani’ is widely available and advertised." 

If the making of good coffee was defined in terms of the use of cow’s milk, and 
the first decoction of freshly roasted and ground coffee beans, the middle class 
also codified the right manner of drinking coffee. Scom and ridicule were heaped 
on those who could not drink coffee ‘properly’. For the middle class, unacceptable 
ways of drinking coffee was usually associated with the countryside. Ki. Raja- 
narayanan provides two instances in this regard. One Mr M. is said to have drunk 
coffee from his dinner plate after his meal, while Mr K. used to mix cold water 
with piping hot coffee from fear of scalding his tongue!“ Apart from such detest- 
able practices, the uncultured also gulped coffee in huge tumblers instead of 
savouring it in small doses!” 

Thus, sipping 'good' coffee at frequent intervals, savouring its flavour and 
aroma was a mark of cultural attainment. Such coffee-drinking gradually became 
a habit. So indispensable did it ultimately become for the middle class that with- 
drawal of coffee was said to cause headaches. ‘I need to drink a cup of coffee at 
about one in the afternoon ... . Without it my head begins to ache’, commented а 
writer.” Ti. Ja. Ranganathan's comment on the socialisation of Tamil readers to 
cartoons turns out rather to be the socialisation of the Tamil middle class to coffee: 


Nowadays people are raving about Mali and his cartoons. But I have observed 
the first reception to his caricatures .... Only after repeatedly looking at his 
cartoons did people get used to them . . . . Slowly this became a habit. Then a 


^ Sakthi, February 1947 

“RK. Narayan, My Dateless Diary, р 3. 

* Navsakii, 2 Novémber 1923 

A Marx, Udaipadum Punitangal, Coimbatore, 1997, pp. 112-16. 

4 Кі Rajanarayanan, Kansal Капы Kadithasi, р 74. 

* Ibid., р. 15. 

© Chitu, ‘Oru Cup Kapi’, Manikkodi, 29 September 1934. This essay wnitten in the fashion of 
А.О. Gardiner and Hilarre Belloc, was acclaimed as a classic (Kalamohini, 15 Aadi, Chithrabanu— 
Tamil calendar, 1942) Also see, А Ramgopal, "Teilai', Kalamagal, October 1948. 
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custom. Finally, just as the withdrawal of coffee causes headache, many eyes 
yearned for Mali's cartoons.? 


Coffee constituted an important part of the life of a middle-class family. The 
humorist S.V.V.'s delightful essay, ‘Don’t Meddle With Coffee’, makes this point 
with typical humour. To balance the ever-deficit family budget, S.V.V. and his 
wife decide to forego coffee. They also invoke health reasons for arriving at this 
decision. After a few days, the withdrawal of coffee becomes unbearable with 
both husband and wife getting quarrelsome and edgy. Finally, wisdom dawns on 
the middle-class family: 


І cannot understand why every domestic cost-cutter starts with coffee. But that 
he does; .... this step causes canine tendencies of the most ferocious character 
in the human body. I tell you seriously, and after bitter experience; whatever 
you do, don’t cut out coffee. You may cut out food, you may go out in rags, or 
walk three miles to your officz, but don’t meddle with coffee.™ 


Coffee as Metaphor 


Coffee was not only a fine beverage but also a good thing to think about. Tamil 
writings through the 1930s and 1940s increasingly employed coffee as a metaphor 
to put across various views. A range of issues was argued in and through coffee 
which attests to the cultural impcrtance it had gained with the rise of the middle 
class. 

Mu. Arunachalam put forth the raison d'étre for his controversial book on 
contemporary Tamil prose thus: 


Two hundred and fifty years have passed since the formation of standard English 
prose. Therefore the need to discuss, in the English language, the norms of 
English prose does not arise. (Why would somebody who makes and drinks 
good coffee twice a day indulge in an analysis of ‘How to make coffee?’ It is 
only those who have just started to drink coffee, who need to learn coffee- 
making).? 


Similarly, wanting to express his dissatisfaction with the prose employed by a 
group of modernist writers referred to as the marumalarchi (renaissance) faction, 
the same Mu. Arunachalam put to use a revealing analogy. 


We come across this sight often: many people forego even one square meal but 
down ten cups of coffee every day; thus many days are passed. The Tamil 


УТ Ja Ra, Yostkiaon Velaiyilae, Madras, 1952, рр 39-40 
2 S.V.V., Soap Bubbles and More Soap Bubbles, Madras, 1988, р 98 (151 edn, 1946). 
“9 Mu Arunachalam, /ndratya Tamil Vasananadat, Madras, 1945, р. 18. 
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prose of the marumalarchi group is similar to that. It is replete with similes 
and metaphors: like a body, lacking nourishment and emaciated by drinking 
coffee. 


One of the most striking cases of thinking through coffee would be the debate on 
coining technical terms in Tamil. In late colonial Tamilnadu, there raged in the 
Tamil public sphere a debate on the principles that should underlie the coining of 
technical terms in Tamil. While one school contended that a uniform national 
vocabulary based on Sanskrit roots should be used, another group, closely linked 
to Tamil identity politics, argued for the uniqueness of Tamil and advocated the 
use of Tamil root words.? This was an acrimonious debate where no punches 
were pulled, and the pro-Sanskrit group seems to have taunted the Tamil group 
on the issue of coffee. Murugu Subramanian, a leading figure in the vanguard of 
Tamil cultural politics, wrote: "There are so-called creative writers who denounce 
Pure Tamil as the demand of a handful of people. The so-called "journalists" 
ridicule [us]: “Is it at all possible, sir? What is Tamil for coffee?"'5 

Thus coffee was no mean thing. The widespread use of coffee in its turn appears 
to have been a constant concern for the middle class. Arguments about Tamilness— 
what constituted Tamil identity, how the Tamil language was to keep pace with 
the demands of modernity, etc.—were articulated through coffee. 

C. Rajagopalachari, in an essay written to argue the case for accepting loan- 
terms into Tamil, creates a fictitious conversation between a man and his wife; 
the wife brings coffee, and a conversation ensues about the coffee made by her. 
Rajaji uses this conversation about coffee to point out the numerous Arabic and 
Persian terms that have become part of the Tamil language.” 

Unlike Murugu Subramanian, many other Tamil enthusiasts took such taunts 
in their stride. Refusing to take extreme positions, they argued for retaining 'kapi" = 
which is but the Tamilised form of the term ‘coffee’. О.У. Swaminatha Iyer, the 
doyen of Tamil scholarship commented, ‘When we adopt words from other lan- 
guages we should change their form [1.e., Tamilise]. Erangi [hearing], uyil [will], 
patiri [padre], vangi [bank], kapi [coffee], etc., are some words formed in this 
manner'.? ‘Periyar’ E.V. Ramaswamy argued a similar case more elaborately. 


* Ibid, p 67. 

3 For an extended discussion of these debates, see А.К. Venkatachalapathy, ‘Comming Words: 
Language and Politics ın Late Colonial Tamilnadu’, Comparative Studies of South Asia, Africa and 
the Middle East, Vol 15, No 2, 1995. 

% Mullai, No. 4, 1946 As late as 1967, А К Chettiar was commenting, ‘We bear demands like 
“light coffee", “medium coffee", "strong coffee", "double-strong coffee" at cafes. Tamil terms foc 
these are yet to be coined’, Chettiar, Kudagu, р. 125. 

5 Rayan Katturaigal, Madras, n.d , pp 12-13 See Rayayi Kataigal for a short story about nvalry 
in the coffee-trade between two dealers 

з The Tatas have recently introduced а new brand specially meant for south India called “Каар!' 

9 U V. Swaminatha Iyer, Nallura: Kovai, Vol 2, Madras, 1991, p 53 Originally delivered as a 
Presidential Address to the Tamilanbar Manadu, Madras, 1933. 
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When we need to accept in our language an idea that did not earlier exist in our 
language, we should work very carefully to coin a term. The term that we 
discover or coin should not only be able to express the idea clearly but also be 
easy to pronounce. For example, let us take the term ‘kapi’ [coffee]. For most 
of us today, this beverage has become indispensable. There is no term for this 
1n our language. Instead of coining a new term for this, we may accept this 
term, which is already in vogue. When we require terms for certain useful 
scientific ideas, if the English terms are in consonance with Tamil pronunciation, 
it is better to accept them as such. 


‘Coffee Hotel’ 


With the widespread use of coffee in Tamil society, a new institution, popularly 
referred to as ‘coffee hotel’ or ‘coffee club’ which served coffee (and not tea) 
along with what was called ‘tiffin’ emerged in the towns and cities of Tamilnadu. 
This phenomenon was widely noticed and commented upon from the 1920s well 
until the 1950s. G.A. Natesan observed, ‘It has been said that every third house is 
either а hair-dressing saloon ога coffee hotel. Possibly there is some exaggeration 
in this . , Ki 

The Tamil equivalent of the Devil's Dictionary was more blunt when it defined 
a coffee club as, ‘A public tavern instituted by brahmins. A messenger from God 
to break brahmin orthodoxy'.* А.К. Chettiar, a keen observer of contemporary 
culture, wrote in a lighter vein: 


The coffee hotel is one of the most indispensable things for human society . . 

Some find it difficult to cajole their wives to entertain friends at home. Such 
persons seek refuge in coffee hotels. The coffee hotel is not just an eating 
joint. In villages it is a place of congregation. In towns it is the place where 
traders clinch deals. Wage-earners, school-going students and sub-editors, who 
down ‘half a cup’ by the hour—all depend on the coffee hotel. There are people 
who, sick of homemade food, go to eat at these hotels with their family every 
week .... Moreover, what can one do when visitors turn up without notice ?'® 


A.K. Chettiar's elaborate account of this phenomenon points to the institutional- 
1sation of coffee in Tamil society. What is missing in this account, however is the 
fact that the coffee hotel was generally run by brahmins, and in the popular mind, 
was associated with brahmins. ‘Iyer! Bring me a cup of coffee’, was a cry that 
was heard often in coffee hotels. Іш fact. some hotels were. called *brahmanal 


© Ve. Anaumuthu, ed., Perryar Ee \ Ra. Chinthanaigal, Vol. 2, Tiruchi, 1974, p 922 Originally 
written ш 1948. 

$ G.A Natesan, ‘Changing Times’, Indian Review, August 1938 

9 Nayasakti, 29 October 1926 ^ 

ФАК Chettiar, (Лабат Suttrum Tamilan, Madras, 1957, рр 125-26. 

 ‘Rakki’, `Ог Cup Kapr’, Sakti, February 1947. 
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hotel'—a practice whose vestiges can still be found in out-of-the-way mofussil 
towns. When Bharatidasan, the fiery poet of the Dravidian movement, once wanted 
to criticise some brahmin adversaries, he derisively called them ‘kapi kadai 
mundangaf (coffee-shop wretches).® ‘Anjanenjan’ was nearly as outspoken when 
he wrote, 


Iyers have begun to open coffee clubs . . . . Their job is not all that difficult. 
Not much investment is required. Nor does one need much brains .. . . The 
chaps in the coffee clubs do not even wash their faces in the morning. They 
brush their teeth only at noon. One need hardly mention sandhyavandanam. 
The coffee club is the place where religious codes are broken . . . . After sipping 
coffee, the brown sahibs put down the cup. A ‘proper’ brahmin walks up to the 
table. On his shoulder is a black, sooty towel. He wipes the coffee spilt on the 
chair and puts the towel back on his shoulder. 


Thus, not only coffee, but also the coffee hotel was closely identified with brahmins, 
even if they happened to be ‘fallen’ ones. I would suggest that the attribute of the 
fall was only a way of articulating the ambivalence about the brahmin’s negotiation 
with modernity. The complaint that coffee hotels were unclean was repeated ad 
nauseam by many contemporary middle-class observers: cups got reused without 
proper rinsing; the milk was adulterated; the waiters and cooks were dirty; the 
unclean ambience aided the spread of contagious diseases.*’ Such complaints 
only go to show their cultural anxiety at an institution which was negotiating 1n 
its own way the demands made by modern living 1n an urban context. 

While such critics couched their cultural anxiety about loss of caste in the 
dubious language of health and sanitation, nationalists like G.A. Natesan were 
taking pride over ‘how quietly, yet effectively [coffee hotels], have levelled dis- 
tinctions! Could education or legislation have done that work with equal rapidity?'* 
However, this pride concealed the fact that a separate space was reserved for brah- 
mins in coffee hotels which was out of bounds for non-brahmins. This was a zeal- 
ously guarded privilege. For instance, in 1933, when the municipality of Pollachi 
town introduced a regulation to do away with this reservation, P.S. Sivaswami 
Iyer opposed it on the grounds that it was an interference in personal matters.9 It 
was left to ‘Periyar’ to articulate. the radical non-brahmin perspective on this institu- 
tion: ‘Even in the wretched coffee hotels there is no equality. There too hang the 
boards: “Brahmins” and “Shudras” and “Panchamas, lepers and dogs not to enter" uu» 


* Kuyil, 15 August 1948. 

6 'Anjanenjan', Namathu Palasarakku Kadai, р. 78. 

* ‘Kapı Hotelgal: Janangalukku Erpadum Keduthalgal’, Navasakti, 2 November 1923; ‘Kapı 
Hotelgalin Seerkedana Nilamai’, Navasakti, 15 June 1927, Su. Аа. Ramasamy Pulavar, [ап 
Porulgala? Ematootargala?, Madras, 1955, p. 26. 

® Indian Review, August 1938. 

* Gandhi, 6 November 1933. 

тз Ve Anaimuthn, od, Ее. Ve Ra. Chinthanaigal. Vol. 3, pp 1783—84 (originally published as 
an editorial in Kudiarasu, 3 July 1938). 
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After such discrimination had formally been abolished, Periyar launched a cam- 
paign to remove the adjective ‘brahmin’ from the names of hotel establishments. 
His first successful attempt was at railway canteens where separate sections were 
designated for brahmins. Periyar called upon the government to cancel licences 
issued to establishments persisting with the use of ‘brahmin’ in their nomenclature. 
‘Caste oppression in its experiential form is largely determined through food. 
Therefore, why should the government permit the use of caste in the names of 
hotels?’”! In a well-known agitation in the 1950s, Periyar tarred the word ‘brahmin’ 
on the name plate of Murali’s Cafe in Tiruvallikkeni, Madras. 


Tea, the Other 


As coffee came to be increasingly the cultural marker of the Tamil, especially 
brahmin, middle class, tea was constructed as the other of coffee: tea and its con- 
sumers came to be identified with what coffee and its consumers were not. 

Tea came to be related to the urban working class. Advertisements issued by 
the Tea Market Expansion Board, set up to promote the consumption of Indian 
tea, were pitched at the urban working class. ‘Low Price. High Quality’, was the 
strident claim of one such advertisement.” Price was an important argument in 
favour of its promotion as a working class drink. As another ad claimed. ‘By 
spending one paisa [one] can have five cups of this most excellent beverage’.” 


For workers, there is no better beverage than Indian tea. It is very cheap. It 
costs one pice опу... . When you are tired, it is Indian tea that dispels your 
weariness and gives increased pleasure. It is India tea that gives pleasure end 
vigour to crores and crores of workers all over India. 

Indian Tea—One Cup А Dime.” 


Another advertisement released by the same Board portrayed a fireman enjoying 
а cup of (presumably strong) tea: "The fire brigade is the fearless fighter of India 
‚++. Tea is their very life. It is tea that gives the firemen the strength and vigour to 
combat бге’.? 

In contrast to the widespread consumption of tea in north India cutting across 
class barriers, in Tamilnadu it continues to be pre-eminently a working-class drink. 
By the 1940s tea even came to be institutionalised in its position. For instance, in 
the Buckingham & Carnatic Mills of Madras, the management had made arrange- 
ments in conjunction with the Indian Tea Marketing Board for a tea canteen which 


1 [bid , Vol 3, p. 1849. 

7 Manikkodi, 2 February 1936 

п Stri Dharma, August-September 1935 

^^ Mantkkodi, 2 February 1936. 

” Swadesamitran (Weekly), 23 May 1943. Another advertisement in this senes portrayed a 
sailor (Ibid., 21 November 1943). 
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supplied a daily cup of tea to all workers at 4 annas per month.” By 1943, as the 
Factories Act Administration Report recorded, scores of mills across Tamilnadu, 
in Coimbatore, Madurai, Tuticorin, Tiruchi and Madras, served only tea to its 
workers. Only the Hindu, the acknowledged seat of brahminhood, served coffee 
to its press workers." 

In this context, the middle class identified tea with the working-class. Here is a 
revealing description of the rickshaw-puller, the middle class's archetype and 
symbol of the urban lower class. 


The Tamil world is vast. Its countryside is considerably large. Crores of people 
live there. Like the rickshaw-puller they do not have the faintest idea of literacy. 
But then there is a major distinguishing feature. Due to his urban living, the 
rickshaw-puller is familiar with urban culture. He always has some money on 
hand. He may not drink conjee; but he never fails to visit the toddy shop . . . . 
Nor does he fail to drink cups of tea at frequent intervals . . . . Smoking the 
beedi is his very breath of life.” 


Apart from the unfavourable comparison with the pristine and simple country- 
folk, drinking tea was a crucial marker of the degenerate urban working class. It 
is such workers who frequent roadside ‘tea shops’ (as they are called to this day). 
Though such shops serve coffee also, it is primarily and predominantly meant 
(and seen) as tea shops for lower class people. The middle class resorts to hotels 
(the adjective ‘coffee’ having been dropped in the last few decades) where tiffin, 
coffee, and not tea, is served. If, as we have seen earlier, the coffee hotel was seen 
as a brahmin institution, serving and consuming good coffee a brahmin habit, 
while tea had another derisive association apart from its working class patronage. 
To this day, it is generally accepted that the best tea can be had only at Muslim 
households and non-vegetarian restaurants, run often by Muslims (popularly called 
‘military hotels’). 

Pudumaippithan, whenever he wanted to call somebody crazy, would remark 
that "You are a chap who drinks tea at a brahmin hotel’. С. Alagiriswamy, his 
close associate, who has recorded this habit of Pudumaippittan, has glossed it 
with the comment, 'In his view, coffee at brahmin shops was best, while Muslim 
shops served excellent tea’.” 


Conclusion 


Coffee in India began its career as a beverage of Europeans. Despite its early 
advent it did not take root, until well into the late nineteenth century when Indians 


»% С.О. No. 1527, Public Works (Labour), 30 July 1943, Government of Madras (Administration 
Report—Factones Act-1942, Appendix Ш) 

п G.O No 2092, Public Works, 22 July 1944, Government of Madras. 

п Mu. Arunachalam, /папиуа Тати Vasananadai, рр 89-90 

э G Alaginswamy, Nan Kanda Eluthalargal, Madras, 1988, р 102. 
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began to consume it in significant numbers. This phenomenon drew the attention 
of the middle-class intelligentsia who saw coffee as a threatening, alien substance— 
a symbol of the West (and its modernity)—which weakened the very vitals of 
Indian/Tamil society. They declared that coffee transgressed into Indian culture 
especially by invading the domains of the countryside and that of women. 

By the шт of the twentieth century, however, coffee had captured the imagin- 
ation and the diet of the middle class, which ultimately appropriated it to suit its 
goals. From despising the beverage, the middle class now defined the cultural 
practice of coffee drinking: how it was to be made, how it was to be consumed 
and how it was to be thought about. Through such an appropriation it defined 
‘tea’ as the ‘other’ of coffee. While coffee became the cultural marker of the 
Tamil middle class, tea was seen as a working class/Muslim drink. Moreover, 
coffee also figured as a significent metaphor in a range of cultural debates of the 
. time. This essay has made a brief incursion into a cultural practice—that of coffee- 
drinking—often regarded as quintessentially ‘South Indian’, in the hope of histori- 
cising it. The last word may be left perhaps to R.K. Narayan, who has written, ‘I 
never tire of writing about coffee. It seems to me an inexhaustible, monumental 
theme. I sometimes feel that it is a subject which may well occupy the space of a 
whole saga, if we may define a saga as a worthy theme expanded to a worthy 
length’. 


9 R.K. Narayan, Story-Teller's World, New Delhi, 1989, p. 44 
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The ‘hut’ and the ‘axe’: 
The 1947 Sylhet referendum 


Bidyut Chakrabarty 


University of Delhi 





The 1947 Partition of the subcontinent of India is a story of re-negotiation and re- 
ordering. It was also a resolution, at least politically, of a ‘conundrum’ involving 
Hindus and Muslims in the presence of ‘a third party’, viz. the British. It was also 
an unfolding of historical processes in which people were drawn spontaneously 
or under compulsion, and participated as significant actors in what was, among 
other things, ‘a history of struggle’ for survival in changed circumstances following 
the construction of new political identities as Indians and Pakistanis. Independence 
came in 1947, but with it came Partition. Not simply a British decree, but various 
schemes in which different modalities were followed, divided India. For the 
accession of princely states, the consent of the rulers was sought to amicably 
settle the issue of amalgamation with either of the independent nations. The 
Muslim-majority provinces, Bengal and Punjab, had decided for partition by voting 
by the respective legislators. Under the chairmanship of Ceril Radcliffe, two 
Boundary Commissions were accordingly appointed to demarcate the boundaries. 
There was also a third way of referendum through which new boundaries were 
drawn, separating the two independent dominions. Following the outcome of the 
referendum, the fate of Sylhet in Assam and the North West Frontier Province 
was decided. All these modalities were clearly stated in Louis Mountbatten’s 3 
June statement. 

The 3 June plan not only encapsulated the ways in which India was to be 
partitioned, this statement also constituted a watershed in the history of India’s 
emergence as a free nation. It was a watershed for at least three important reasons. 
First, the statement is a clear indication of the final British withdrawal from India. 
The date was announed and the British government put forward a scheme for the 
division of the subcontinent, according to the newly-appointed Viceroy thought 
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was the best option available.' Second, as both the Congress and Muslim League 
agreed upon partition, the statement provided for the separation of Bengal and 
Punjab from India since Muslims constituted a majority in those provinces. Wavell, 
the predecessor of Mountbatten, had explored all possibilities of maintaining an 
Indian Union, but to no avail? The statement was, therefore, culmination of a 
process that began with the adoption of the 1940 Lahore resolution defending a 
separate state for Muslims.’ Although the Lahore resolution was the first ‘official’ 
announcement of Pakistan or partition demand of the League, its roots can be 
traced back to a 1933 pamphlet, written by the Cambridge-based Rahmat Ali who 
not only coined the term Pakistan, but also suggested for the creation of a separate 
Muslim State out of the north-western areas of India in view of the demographic 
preponderance of Muslims.* Third, apart from the partition of Bengal and Punjab, 
the 3 June statement also suggested a referendum in the North-West Frontier 
Province and Sylhet, a district in Assam. Sylhet was a difficult case as it was 
located in Assam, which was predominantly a non-Muslim province. Hence, the 
Viceroy, in his 3 June statement, forcefully argued that 


! Mountbatten made it clear at the outset that he was prepared to accept a division of the 
subcontinent if he could not get the two parties to agree on a political arrangement that would 
enable the Bnush government to transfer power to a united India. See Minutes of the Viceroy's 
meeting with Indian leaders, 2 June 1947, in М. Mansergh, E W.R. Lumby and Penderel Moon, 
eds, The Transfer of Power, 1942-47, Vol: 11, London, 1982, p 39. 

1]n bis discussion with Jawaharlal Nehru, Wavell expressed disappointment for his failure to 
maintain India's unity following Спррѕ’ model of federauon. He mentioned that ‘our attitude is 
not, as you seem to suspect, prompted by a desire to retain power for power's sake; but to give 
India the best possible chance of success as an independent India. We are giving you a chance of a 
united India, and I think, it may be the last chance and are prepared to give every possible help to 
obtain и’. See ІОВ, В/1/1/128, Wavell's personal note after his discussion with Nehru, 26 May 
1946. 

3 The resolution adopted at the annual session of the Muslim League at Lahore on 24 March 
1940 was the first official pronouncement of the Pakistan ос partition demand of the party Though 
the term Pakistan 1s nowhere to be found in the resolution, it ц nevertheless seen to have provided 
for the separation of Muslim majority areas in the north-western and eastern zones of India as 
‘sovereign’ and ‘independent states’, and thereby formed the basis of the Pakistan demand. See 
Asim Roy, ‘The high politics of India’s partition. The revisionist perspective’, Modern Asian Studies, 
Vol 24(2), 1990, р. 388. Even Nicholas Mansergh, while discussing the Lahore resolution, expressed 
surprise at the absence of the term Pakistan Despite the absence of tbe term, what was significant 
was the reference to ‘the Muslim homelands’ and ‘a Holy War’ to defend them. See his "The partition 
of India in retrospect’ in Diana Mansergh, ed., Independence Years: The Selected India and Com- 
monwealth Papers of Nicholas Mansergh, Delhi, 1999, p 219. 

* For an elaboration of this argument, see Bimal Prasad, Pathway to India's Partition A nation 
within a nation, Vol II, New Delhi, 2000, pp 392-98. According to Prasad, Rahmat Ah's Pakistan 
scheme seemed to have caught the imagination of the educated Muslims. In support of thus, Prasad 
refers to a statement, published in The 7933 Civil and Military Gazette, Lahore, by Haider Ali 
Abbasi who believed that ‘[wJhat thet man of destiny, Rahmat Ali, has really done 15 to have 
caught on the canvas (sic), so to say, what every Pakistani has cherished and nurtured in his heart 
from days immemonal’. Prasad, Pathway to India's Partition, Vol IL, р. 398. 
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Though Assam is predominantly a non-Muslim province, the district of Sylhet 
which is contiguous to Bengal is predominantly Muslim. There has been a 
demand that in the event of the partition of Bengal, Sylhet should be amal- 
gamated with the Muslim part of Bengal. Accordingly, if it is decided that 
Bengal should be partitioned, a referendum will be held in Sylhet under the 
aegis of the Governor-General and in consultation with the Assam provincial 
Government to decide whether the district of Sylhet should continue to form 
part of Assam province or should be amalgamated with the new province of 
East Bengal if that province agrees. If the referendum results in favour of amal- 
gamation with East Bengal, a Boundary Commission with terms similar to 
those for the Punjab and Bengal will be set-up to demarcate areas of Sylhet 
district and contiguous Muslim majority areas of adjoining districts which will 
then be transferred to East Bengal. The rest of the Assam province will, in any 
case, continue to [remain] in India.* 


As evident, the decision to go for a referendum was conditioned largely by the 
peculiar location of Sylhet within British India. While defending a referendum 
for the district, the Viceroy was confident that this would enable the people to 
‘decide their fate themselves' .5 Accordingly, appropriate steps were undertaken 
to complete the process before 15 August. Although the 3 June statement was 
probably most explicit in so far as Sylhet was concerned, there were governmental 
attempts at preventing Muslim migration to Assam from East Bengal. In what 
was known as the 'Line System', the British government introduced a law in 
1920 whereby those who came to Assam from East Bengal after 1918 were asked 
to go back to where they came from. This policy was reintroduced in 1946 when 
the Congress ministry, headed by Gopinath Bardoloi, came to power. 

Given the complex unfolding of events immediately after the announcement, 
this essay seeks to explore the processes that finally led to the transfer of the 
district of Sylhet. An attempt will also be made to grapple with what became 
prominent in the entire event. Notwithstanding the allegations and counter- 
allegations of both the Congress and the Muslim League, the British administration 
was not spared either. Not only was the administration held responsible by the 
local media for a low turn-out of voters in ‘the interior’ for its failure to provide 
adequate transport, some of the Presiding and Polling officers were also blamed 
for being ‘partisan’ where the Muslims were concerned. So, a thorough probing 
of the referendum shall bring out the relatively unknown dimensions of India’s 
freedom struggle that unfolded during the last phase of the transfer of power. 


5 The 3 June statement, reproduced іп М Mansergh, Е W.R. Lumby and Penderel Moon, eds, 
The Transfer of Power, 1942-47, VoL 11, London, 1982, p. 92. 
6 JOR, R/3/1/158, Mountbatten to А.К. Hydari, the Assam governor, 18 June 1947. 
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Sylhet: A Profile 


Located in Assam, a north-eastern province in India,’ Sylhet (Srihatta in the 
vernacular) was ‘a broad level val'ey bounded on either side by hills of considerable 
height .. . . It is bounded on the north by Khasi and Jaintia Hills, on the east by 
Cachar, on the south by the state of Hill Tippera and on the west by the district of 
Tippera and Mymensingh.'* As shown below, the district was divided into five 
sub-divisions and each sub-division Баа several thanas within its administrative 
jurisdiction: 











Table 1 
Sub-dlvisions Thanas 

Sunamganj : Tahirpur, Sachna, Dharampashs, Dirai, Sunamganj, 
Jagannathpur, Chhatak, Sulle 

Habiganj Ajmimganj, Nabiganj, Baniyschung, Lakhai, 
Madhavpar, Habiganj, Bahubal, Chunarighat 

North Sylhet Gosanghat, Jaintapur, Kanairghat, Sylhet, 
Biswanath, Balaganj, Golapganj, Fenchugany 

South Sylbet (Maulavi Bazar) Maulavi Bazar, Srimangal, Kamalganj, Ray Nagar, 
Кщага 

Karunganj Karunganj, Bean Bazar, Barlekha, Pathar Kandi, 


Ratha Bari, Badarpur 
Source: The Census of India, Vol IX, Assam, Government of India Press, 1943, pp. 2-3. 


Demographic Composition 


Muslims constituted a majority. Apart from the Hindus, the district had, as shown 
in Table 2, a very small section of Christians (2,418) and tribal population (69,907). 

Muslims constituted 60 per cent while Hindus were 38 per cent of the total 
population of the district. The former constituted an overwhelming majority of 
67 per cent in the north Sylhet scb-division, ‘which was the first portion of the 
district to come to the [Muslim] possession' ? South Sylhet and Karimganj came 
less under the influence of the Muslim faith and for many years ‘were probably 
dominated by the Hindu kingdom of Tippera’.'° 

Although the district had registered an increase among the Muslims, the numer- 
ical growth of Muslims in North 5ylhet was very dramatic, especially when the 
natural growth of the population ‘was less than two percent'!! over a period of 
two decades. Furthermore, the sharp increase of Muslims was also remarkable 


7 For an elaborate discussion on the socio-economic profile of early colonial Assam, see Amalendu 
Guha, Medieval and early Assam: Socien, polity and economy, К P. Bagchi & Co, Calcutta, 1990 

*BC Allen, District Gazetteers, Vol. il (Sylhet), Caledonian Steam Printing Networks, Calcutta, 
1905, р. 1 й 

* В.С Allen, District Garetteer, р. 79 

19 [biq, 

" The Census of India, Vol. IX, Assam, 1941, p 8 
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Table 2 

o ии 
Total Population Scheduled Castes ' General Hindus Muslims 
SSS eae —————-—_——— 
3,041,631 267,510 785,004 1,892,117 
ЗОРИ 
North Sylhet (67 per cent Muslims) 

Scheduled Castes General Hindus Musluns 
L 
Goeinghat 4,678 5,734 44,890 
Jaintapur 1,871 2,734 12,642 
Kanairghat 7,500 2,541 62,164 
Sylhet 7,929 39,690 133,588 
Biswanath 4,738 13,220 65,764 2 
Balaganj 10,242 26,944 76,289 
Golapganj 7,081 15,167 74,140 
Fenchugan) 2,404 4,393 20,019 
Total 47,A61 111,556 490,434 
South Sylhet (39 per cent Muslims) 

Scheduled Castes General Hindus Muslims 
Maulvi Bazar 16,382 37,744 68,531 
Srimangal 81,83 47,274 22,000 
Kamalganj 11,550 37,605 33,925 
Raj Nagar 9,677 25,492 43,247 
Kulaura 21,045 | 50,508 69,947 
Total 67,894 199,236 237,761 
Habiganj (53 per cent Muslims) 

Scheduled Castes General Hindus Muslims 
Ajmiriganj 10,522 12,646 23,129 
Nabiganj 14,071 30,754 79,421 
Ваша Chung 19,348 28,578 74,765 
Lakhe: 10,839 11,824 38,523 
Madhavpur 14,698 23,272 52,213 
Habiganj 10,015 27,004 70,514 
Bahubal 4,223 16,594 44,638 
Chunarighat 3,695 21,788 51,156 
Total 87,593 173,162 434,536 
Sunamganj] (55 per cent Muslims) 

Scheduled Castes General Hindus Muslims 
Dharmapasa 11,892 20,489 50,319 
Tahirpur 41,16 74,28 21,753 
Sachna 3,302 7,956 16,251 
Dirai 11,980 24,264 45,282 
Sunamganj 14,651 28,138 96,897 
Chhatak í 7,854 . 21,165 115,131 
Jagannathpur 8,587 21,652 58,350 
Sulla 10,962 13,554 13,421 
Total 73,347 144,646 417,505 


(Table 2 continued) 
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(Table 2 continued) 
Karimgan] (47 per cent Muslims) 

Scheduled Castes General Hindus Muslims 
Beani bazar 11,763 18,446 70,690 
Barlekha 10,982 28,024 39,225 
Pathar Kandi 5,686 32,709 27,664 
Ratha Bari 10,523 30,471 24,730 
Kanmganj 41,633 35,846 123,733 
Badarpur 7,402 9,762 25,228 
Total 88,213 156,701 321,881 





Source: The Census of India, Vol. IX, 1941, Assam, pp. 38-41 


because this was a sub-division ‘in which the last census disclosed a serious 
decrease in the population’.'? According to the Deputy Commissioner of Sylhet, 
“conversion had little to do with the growth of’ Muslims. He further added, ‘there 
is no organised propaganda of the faith and the few converts made are said to be 
Hindus of low castes who have been detected in intrigues with Muhammadans of 
the opposite sex’. While explaining the higher rate of growth among the Muslims, 
contemporary reports ascribed it to ‘(a) superior fecundity which is said to be . 
due to greater physical vigour and a more nourishing dietary, (b) to the absence 
of restriction on widow remarriage, (c) to a less marked disparity between the 
ages of husband and wife and (d) to some extent, to the greater prevalence of 
polygamy'.* 

Sylhet proper was not a homogeneous tract, but scattered over the permanently 
settled area. There were a large number of estates which were occupied and settled 
at different dates, subsequent to the permanent settlement, while in the south of 
the district there were “extensive tracts of jungle to [which] claims of a somewhat 
vague and dubious character were put forward by the neighbouring land-holders’. 
The importance of Sylhet was largely due to the fact that it was one of the most 
important tea districts in Assam.'* As tea was an important commercial crop, it 
attracted a considerable number of Europeans. By the 1940s, the Europeans 


в Ibid. 

B IOR, R/3/1/158, Report of the Deputy Commissioner, Sylhet, 6 May 1947 

Ibid. According to the Deputy Commissioner, Sylhet, ‘the absence of restriction on widow 
remarriage 18 probably the most important factor in the dramatic nse of Muslims in North Sylhet’. 
He farther explained, ‘in 1931, there were only 31,000 Muhammadan widows between [the ages 
of] 15 and 40, as compared with 60,000 Hindu widows of this age, and Muslims had about 30,000 
more potential mothers, i е., married women between [the ages of] 15 and 40 than the followers of 
the rival religion. A difference such as this, he emphatically argued, ‘is bound to produce a sensible 
effect on the growth of the population’. 

5 IOR, R/3/1/158, Report of the Deputy Commissioner. Sylhet, 6 May 1947. 

“ As reported ın the district gazetteer, wild tea was discovered in the Surma Valley in 1855 and 
the first tea garden was established in а place called Malnichara in Sylhet ш 1857 See B.C Allen, 
District Gazetteer, Sylhet, p. 135. 
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controlled almost 90 per cent of tea gardens. While they were dominant in South 
Sylhet and Karimganj, there were Indian planters in North Sylhet and Habiganj.” 

Like any other tea growing district, Sylhet also attracted a large number of 
labourers from all over India. As the contemporary figures show, a majority of 
them came from the United Provinces. Since there was a constant flow of labourers 
from elsewhere, the production of tea was never adversely affected, despite the 
unhealthy environment in which they were forced to survive. One of the most 
important assets in a planter’s favour in Sylhet, commented B.C. Allen who pre- 
pared the district gazetteer, ‘is the fact that he can obtain his labour at fairly 
moderate rates'.!! As Table 3 shows, a majority of the plantation workers were 
from outside the province of Assam and Bengal. One of the factors, accounting 
for the less number of people from Sylhet and other adjoining districts of Bengal 
and Assam working in plantations, was probably the steady rise in the price of 
agricultural produce that ‘has enabled the ordinary people . . . to earn their living 
by agriculture'.? 








Table 3 
Labourers from elsewhere 
United Province 44,169 (28%) 
Other parts of Bengal 22,067 (15%) 
Chotanagpar 22,745 (16%) 
Central provinces 12,681 (9%) 
Madras : 10,079 (7%) 
Total 144,876 
Note: Figures in the parenthesis show tbe percentage in relation to the total labour force in the 
district. 
Source: ІОВ, R/3/1/158, K-N V. Sundaram to the G.E.B. Abell, (the Private Secretary to the Viceroy) 
18 June 1947. 


Setting the Scene 


As soon as the dates were announced, both the major parties began campaigning 
for their respective goals. Unlike the Congress, the Muslim League was more 
organised and undertook the campaign in an organised manner. Even before the 
campaign for the referendum took off, the League had an organisation at its disposal 


п According to the Deputy Commussioner, Sylhet, out of a total of 238 tea gardens in 1941, 
Europeans controlled 197 of them. In South Sylhet and Karimganj, Europeans had at their disposal ' 
107 and 67 tea gardens respectively. See NAI, Home-Poll (Confidential), 18/11/41, Chief Secretary’s 
Fortnightly Report, first half of March 1941. 

и В.С. Allen, District Gazetteer, Sylhet, р. 137. 

BIOR V/27/61/7, Assam District Gazetteer, supplement to Volume П. Sylhet, Assam Secretariat 
Press, Shillong, 1935, р 3. As п was possible to survive on agricultural income, the difficulty of 
obtaining ordinary servants and ordinary labourers, as the Gazetteer reports, ‘has increased greatly 
of late years’. Furthermore, ‘[many] people of this class from Kanmganj, North Sylhet, and South 
Sylbet subdrvisions have settled in Cachar where lands are more readily available and have taken 
to cultivation' А 
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presumably because of its movement against the ‘Line System’. Apprehending 
the adverse economic and demographic effects of unchecked immigration from 
East Bengal to Assam, the Congress ministry, headed by Gopinath Bardoloi that 
came to power in February 1946. decided to evict ‘the illegal immigrants’ from 
Assam following the Line System—introduced in 1920—whereby all settlers 
beyond 1 April 1937 were to be evicted.? The Assamese Hindus welcomed the 
step as 'the influx of Muslims from [East Bengal] was upsetting the population 
ratio and the Assamese wanted to retain a majority in the Brahmaputra valley' ?! 
It was also suggested that the influx ‘could be countered only by Bihar Hindus to 
settle down’ in Assam.” The decision caused resentment among the Muslims and 
a Committee of Action,” headed by Bhasani,* was immediately formed at the 
behest of the Assam Provincial Muslims League 'to oppose the eviction policy of 
the Congress Government all over the province’.* The movement did not gain 
momentum until 10 March 1947 when it was decided in a meeting, addressed by 
Liaquat Ali Khan, to start a civil disobedience in all districts of Assam under the 


0 МАТ, Home-Poll (Confidential), C213/39, The Assam Gazettee Extraordinary, No. 3, 4 
November 1939, signed by S.P. Desai, Secretary, Government of India, Revenue Department, p. 3. 
A committee, presided over by F.W. Hockenhull of the European Party, was appointed in 1937 to 
review the Line System. Ratifying the 1920 Line System, the Hockenhull Committee, in ия report 
submitted in February, 1938, stated, ‘[t]he restrictions constituting the so-called Line System which 
have been ın existence in the province for over 10 years were pamarily intended against the unending 
flow of Bengal immigrant cultivators and took the form of constituting certain areas ın which 
settlement of land with such immigrants was prohibited .... Within such prohibited areas so 
constituted immigrant cultivators shall not be allowed land either by settlement ос by transfer of 
annual pattas, and any immigrant so taking up land or by squatting shall be evicted.’ 

?! Rajendra Prasad, Autobiography, Bombay, 1957, pp 259-60. Corroborating the apprehension, 
tbe then Viceroy, Wavell, also realised that ‘the chief political problem [ш Assam] is the desire of 
the Muslim ministers to increase immigration into the uncultivated lands under the slogan of Grow 
More Food, .. but what they are really after 18 grow more Muslims The native Assemese аге... 
likely to be ousted by more pushing but less attractive Bengali Moslems’. Pendere!l Moon, ей, 
Wavell: The Viceroy's Journal, London, 1973, р. 41. 

2 Rajendra Prasad, Autobiography, Bombay, 1957, рр. 259-60. As а pioneer of this argument, 
Prasad also took steps. He, along with his brother and Anugraha Narain Sinha of the Assam Congress, 
acquired ‘a thousand acres of land and a tractor in а jungle-infested malarial tract’ to encourage the 
Bihans to settle. The experience, however, failed. See, Guha, Planter Raj, р. 259 

п Members of the Committee of Аспап were (1) Maulana Bhasani, Chairman and Convenor, 
(2) Sasdollah, (3) Abdul Kasem, (4) Md. Saleh, (5) Abdul Вап Choudhury, (6) Dewan Abdul Basit 
Choudhury, (7) Moinul Haque Choudhary, and (8) Badrul Hussain. See The Star of India, 
21 February 1946; МАТ, Home-Poll (Confidential), C 240/46, District Magistrate, Goalpara to the 
Secretary, Home Department, Government of Assam. 

M Maulana Bhasani, previously known as Abdul Hamid Khan, derived his name from Bhasanir 
char, ап island in the Brahmaputra—where he settled along with his followers. He contested the 
1937 elections and won with a massive majonty. Sec бшш; Planter Кау, New Delhi, 1977, p 215. 

> The Star of India, 21 February 1946. 

2 Condemning the eviction policy of the Congress ministry, Liaquat Ali Khan thus sarcastically 
remarked, ‘this way the Congress government in Assam serves the poor when they happen to be 
Muslims. Cruelty and inhumanity exceed all bounds in the Congress tyranny over the Muslim 
immigrants ш Assam, see, The Star of India, 11 March 1947; and also The Assam Tribune, 
12 March 1947 


M 
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stewardship of the League." A member of the working committee of the All India 
Muslim League, Chaudhury Khaliq-uz-Zaman, was deputed to strengthen the 
campaign while Habibullah Bahar of the Bengal Provincial Muslim League was 
invited to mobilise the Bengali Muslims who were the primary target of this 
System.” The Committee of Action, formed in the wake of the Congress- 
engineered eviction policy, drew upon the fear that “the immigration was aimed 
at increasing the Muslim population in order to tum the area into Pakistan’ .” The 
Congress apprehension was absolutely unfounded, as the Committee of Action 
stated in categorical terms, since ‘Assam is sure to be in Pakistan, so it is not true 
that the Muslim League is fighting to establish Pakistan in Assam’.* 

For the Assam Premier, the Line System was probably the most appropriate 
system to halt Assam’s decline as a socio-economic unit. In his letter to the Con- 
gress President, Rajendra Prasad, he elaborated further by underlining that ‘the 
economic problem of the Province is bound up with this system. We cannot think 
that in the near future we shall have no spot of earth for our children and ultimately 
for ourselves and we shall be driven to the solution of acute difficulties which . 
face some other provinces. The linguistic problem also increases the difficulties 
of an economic government, and what is worse, a source of constant friction 
resulting in violence, incendiarism and crimes of all kinds, naturally disturb the 
peace' ?! What was most disheartening for the Premier was the League effort to 
design the movement in communal terms—which was ‘natural in view of the 
League’s declared objective of making Assam a part of Pakistan just like Bengal’. 
The movement did not continue for long. It began on 10 March with the declaration 
of the Assam Day when the League members courted arrest following the violation 
of Section 144. Despite having successfully organised a campaign against the 
Congress ministry, the civil disobedience movement was immediately called off 
at Jinnah’s behest following the announcement of the partition plan on 3 June 
1947. 


There are instances in which the Muslim Students’ Federation was also involved in the agitation 
against the ‘eviction policy’. After а meeting in Sylhet, addressed by Maulana Bharani, the members 
of the Federation were reported to have ‘removed the Union Jack from the premises of the district 
court and replaced with the League flag’. See МАТ, Home-Poll (Confidential), С69/47-1, 
Supenntendent of Police, Sylhet to the District Magistrate, 18 April 1947 Аз the Superintendent 
of Police further reported, to disperse the League supporters disrupting the Railway in Sylhet, the 
army was reported to have fired—that resulted in one death and several injured 

ж The Pakistan Times, 1 April 1947. 

D The Pakistan Times, 4 April 1947, Khaliq-uz-Zaman’s report on the Assam League movement. 

ж The Pakistan Times, 2 April 1947, а report of a meeting, addressed by Khaliq-uz-Zaman on 31 
March 1947 | 

31 МАТ, Rajendra Prasad Papers, File Мо. 11/1946—47, Gopinath Bardolo: to Rajendra Prasad, 
6 April 1947 

о The Pakistan Tunes, 6 April 1947. 
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Preparation for the Referendum 


It was decided on 21 June to holc the referendum on 6 and 7 July 1947. Ina 
meeting of the district officers, convened to decide the date, it was pointed out 
that the first fortnight of July was to be avoided because of the monsoon causing 
severe floods almost every year in the district. As the district was likely to be flood- 
hit, it would be better to change the dates to the second half of July. Otherwise, 
people in the interior of the district ‘are likely to be prevented from exercising 
their rights’. Those who attended the meeting were convinced of the adverse 
consequences of the floods and were willing to consider another date to enable 
most of the people in the district to defend their democratic rights. Given the 
announcement of the date of final withdrawal, no negotiation of dates was possible, 
argued the Referendum Commissioner, H.C. Stock, once this was brought to his 
notice. The Assam Governor, who realised the difficulty of mobility during the 
floods, was ‘helpless’ as the Viceroy was committed to ‘freedom’ by 15 August. 
If the decision on Sylhet was delayed, it would undoubtedly ‘upset the entire 
plan’, which the British government was not willing to endorse. It was unfortunate, 
as the Governor argued, ‘that circumstances have compelled the holding of the 
referendum at a time when a large cart of the district is flooded and a substantial 
percentage of polling stations will be in the flooded areas. Voters will have to find 
their way to them as best as they cen’. The only help the government ‘can give 
them is not to indent upon local trarsport’ for its own requirement.” ` 

The task was gigantic and was expected to be over in less than three weeks. 
The entire administration was geared to prepare for the referendum. The difficulties 
that the administration confronted were numerous. The actual business of preparing 
for the referendum was characterised as ‘a headache’ for the administration. One 
of the problems that bothered the Assam Governor most was to arrange for 
Presiding and Polling officers for the poll. While drawing the attention of the 
Viceroy, he underlined that ‘the whole province is being drawn . . . to find 478 
Presiding Officers and 1,434 Polling Officers. This withdrawal of staff from their 
regular duties will mean that all work except essential services will be at a standstill 
in the province for about ten days’. 

There were other difficulties as well. The Muslim leadership felt that the Muslims 
would be under-represented in the referendum since the voters list was prepared 
following the number of electors who participated in the last elections.” As Liaquat 


B NAI, Home-Poll (Confidential), C 69#27-П, report of the meeting held on 19 June 1947, in 
which the Deputy Commissioner of Sylhet, ће Superintendent of Police and officers in charge of 
the sub-divisions participated. 

Ч IOR, R/3/1/158, A. Hydari, the Governor of Assam to the Viceroy, 23 June 1947. 

“ТОК, R/3/1/158, the Governor of Assar. to GEB Abell, the private secretary to the Viceroy, 
22 June 1947. 

* Both the Congress and the League leadership raised objections on this ground because the list 
of voters, unless updated, was unlikely to include the new voters and hence was not acceptable. 
V.P. Menon attributed the objection to the incertainty of the both Hindus and Muslims on the 
outcome of the proposed referendum. See V.P. Menon, The Transfer of Power, Onent Longman, 
Calcutta, 1957, p. 388 
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Ali Khan pointed out, ‘the position is . . . that while Muslims-form 60.7 per cent 
of the total population of Sylhet district, they form only 54.27 per cent of the total 
electoral poll of-the district’. On the assumption that the referendum ‘will be 
confined to the electorates’, he apprehend, ‘it is clear that the Muslim votes will 
not reflect the true strength of Muslim opinion on the issue of referendum’. Liaquat, 
therefore, insisted that in order to secure this result, ‘it will be necessary to multiply 
the number of Muslim votes by a factor which would equate the voting strength 
of the Muslims with their population strength’.” The request was turned down 
because the disparity *which only of the order of 10 to 9 is in itself not so striking 
as to compel the adoption of some remedial measure'. Furthermore, to give the 
suggested weightage in this solitary case ‘would be entirely against the general 
scheme of the statement of 3 June [that devised the principle of following], the 
composition of the Provincial Legislative Assemblies and the electoral rolls as 
they stand at present without importing any extraneous consideration whatever ™ 
(emphasis original). 

Similarly, there were disagreements among the leaders as regards the voting 
rights of the special constituencies like labour and tea planters. Endorsing the 
claim of the voters in the Labour and in the Commerce and Trade constituencies 
of the district, the Congress insisted on extending to them the right to vote.” The 
office of the Referendum Commissioner was inundated with complaints from 
several tea gardens. Of the labour constituencies, the Srimangal tea garden had 
probably the most organised union. In a representation to the Viceroy, the demand 
for voting rights was made on the grounds that the labourers in this tea estate ‘ful- 
filled the residential qualification’, and hence they should be allowed to vote.” 
Not persuaded by this argument, the Referendum Commissioner defended his 
decision not to include them in the list by saying that the tea plantation labourers 
‘do not fulfil the requisite qualification . . . of working as a permanent employee 
in one tea garden continuously for not less than 180 days. They thus represent a 
floating population with little or no stake in the district as such'. He, therefore, 
concluded, ‘there is no strong reason why the plantation labour should be given a 
special voice in the referendum which other labour, agricultural and industrial, 
do not get’.*! 

Not only were the labourers denied the right to vote, the European planters 
were also excluded from the referendum on the principle that ‘the special con- 
stituencies need not be permitted to participate in the referendum’. Objections 
were raised by drawing attention to the role of European planters in the overall 
development of the district. Memoranda were presented to the Assam Governor. 


я IOR, R/3/1/158, Liaquat Ali Khan to Mountbatten, 11 June 1947 

91 JOR, R/3/1/158, N. Sundaram, officer-in-charge of the referendum to G.E B. Abell, 13 June 
1947. 

жүр Menon, The Transfer of Power, Orient Longman, 1957, p 388. 

* ТОВ, R/3/1/158, Representation from the Srmangal Tea Estate to the Viceroy, 20 June 1947. 

41 JOR, R/3/1/158, М. Sundaram to G.E.B. Abell, 18 June 1947. 
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The argument was not strong enough, as the Governor suggested, ‘to substantially 
alter the basic principle, announced by the Viceroy in his 3 June statement’. Accord- 
ingly, none of the European constituencies (for instance, European Territorial 
Constituency, European Planting Constituency, and European Commerce and 
Industry Constituency) was allowed to take part in the voting. 

The Assam Governor had received a large number of complaints touching on 
almost every aspect of the proposed referendum. Some of the serious complaints 
were as follows: 


(a) The appointment of H.C. Stock, the Secretary, Legislative Department, Gov- 
ernment of Assam, as the Referendum Commissioner raised controversy because 
‘he was a prisoner in Turkey during the first world war and is notorious as being 
anti-Muslim'. As a result of his imprisonment, he ‘is understood to have developed 
an aversion to the “Turkish cap” and whoever wears the headgear’. (b) One of the 
reasons for discontentment among the Muslim leadership was that the symbols 
for ballot boxes were decided without consulting them. Two symbols were 
selected—a hut for staying in Assam and an axe for joining East Bengal. Critical 
of the symbol of the axe because in local popular perception it ‘symbolises injury 
to oneself’, the Muslims were also opposed to the hut as a symbol in view of its 
symbolical meaning of providing a shelter. The symbol became significant in the 
context of the referendum that was to be held to finally decide the fate of the 
Hindus and Muslims of Sylhet. In fact, the Congress was reported to have played 
‘on the popular superstition by telling the voters that if they want to live happily 
in their own huts or homes, they should put their votes in the boxes bearing the 
symbol, but if they want to put the axe to their limbs, i.e. commit an injury to 
themselves, they may throw their votes bearing the symbol of the axe'.? (c) There 
were complaints against the presence of military, mostly Gurkhas in the district. 
Most of them came to contain the civil disobedience movement that was launched 
by the Muslims against the controversial ‘Line system’. The military was alleged 
to be ‘harassing the people without provocation’. (d) One of the criticisms was 
also directed against the appointment of Presiding Officers from among those 
serving the Assam government. It was, therefore, likely that these Presiding Officers 
were bound by those superior officers who were part of a government “opposed 
to the rise of a Muslim nation state’ in the aftermath of 15 August. A suggestion 
was, therefore, made to bring these Presiding Officers directly under ‘the direct 
supervision of the Governor-General’. (е) Views were expressed against ‘the date 


? IOR, R/3/1/158 Most of the complaints, addressed to М. Sundaram, officer-in-charge of the 
Referendum, came from South Sylhet and Karimganj—the areas where Hindus constituted a 
majority. The local League leadership apprehended that the Hindus would also resort to ‘intimidation’ 
to scare the Muslims away from the booth оп the day of referendum. Some of these complaints 
were also published in The Dawn of 29 June 1947, probably for an all-India publicity. 
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fixed for the referendum [which] is too early and the time given for voting too 
short’. Two arguments were given in support of this criticism. First, the time span 
between the final announcement of the dates of referendum and the actual date of 
referendum was just two weeks—that was too short to prepare the people for 
such a crucial decision. Second, the time was too short for ‘canvassing specially 
because of the floods now raging 1n large areas of the interior areas’. (f) The 
Muslims leaders also held the Assam government responsible for deliberately 
obstructing the League’s campaign in most of the areas. They also charged the 
government with ‘censoring the news as well as telegrams to outside League 
leaders and local leaders’. To demoralise those supporting the League’s demand 
for a separate homeland for the Muslims, the government was reported to have 
“arrested the best League workers .. . under the Public Safety Act’. Apprehending 
that the aim of this Act was ‘to stifle the Muslim League’s campaign’ by the 
Congress-led ministry, the Viceroy was urged for its withdrawal." (g) A charge 
was labelled against the Viceroy for not having sent the British military officers 
to supervise the referendum. It was alleged that since Baldev Singh, a member of 
the Governor’s Council, was authorised to look after the security arrangements, 
he ‘has sent a number of Sikh officers to actually collect information on the Muslim 
preparedness’ under the pretext of ascertaining ‘whether posting of more troops 
is needed for maintenance of peace before and after the referendum’. Under no 
circumstances were Sikh officers acceptable, and hence it was suggested in the 
complaint that ‘a mixed troops—half Muslims and half Hindus—should be posted 
and the Gurkhas withdrawn’. 


Even before the Assam Governor addressed the issues raised in the complaints, 
the Viceroy made a special request to the Commander-in-Charge, Claude Auchin- 
leck, to arrange four British military officers of the Indian army of the rank of 
major or thereabouts to be associated with the Referendum Commissioner. What 
led him to make this request was probably his apprehension that Muslims had , 
reasons to be sceptical immediately before the transfer of power to two independent 
dominions. He was, therefore, ‘forced to make this request as [he does not] wish 
to give the Muslim League any handle to allege that the referendum if it should 
go against them, has not been fairly гип’. The provision of troops for the refer- 
endum was immediately sanctioned as soon as the Viceroy had requested. Along 


^! IOR; QAP (microfilm), File No. 131/2-10, Jinnah to the Viceroy, 30 June 1947 

“ This section draws upon the complaints to theViceroy In his letter to the then Governor of 
Assam, A Hydan, the Viceroy had attached more than 100 complaints received by him for the 
Governor to sec. Interestingly, most of the charges-are against the government for having failed to 
discharge its duties ın а non-partisan way. Tbe reference was probably to the Gopinath Bardoloi- 
led Congress ministry in Assam that never agreed to the idea of a referendum for Sylhet from the 
outset, since the district was an integral part of a province where Hindus were demographically 
preponderant. See ТОК, R/3/1/158, Viceroy to the Governor, Assam, 28 June 1947. 

“ TOR, R/3/1/158, Mountbatten to Claude Auchinleck. 2 July 1947 
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with other officers from the British army, Lieutenant Colonel C.W. Pearsen was 
given the command of Sylforce, a specially created force for the referendum. The 
purpose was to maintain law and order 'in a friendly manner, if possible during 
and after the Referendum, . . . preventing intimidation of voters and to act as a 
mobile reserve to the police’.“ 

The sanctioned strength for the referendum was just one platoon—that was not 
enough to patrol the district, especially in view of the ‘peculiar topographical 
features of the district and vast expanses of water in nearly all the subdivisions’. 

In order to carry out his task properly, Pearson explained, ‘I decided that . . . force 
` under my command should be located at such places in the district that they could 
reach the place where trouble was expected in the shortest possible time, and that 
I should create an illusion of being here, there and everywhere’ (emphasis added).” 

Given the nature of the referendum in Sylhet where both the communities 
expected to win, the Assam Governor apprehended communal disturbances. He, 
therefore, suggested ‘to make special arrangements for the use of army to preserve 
order and secure a fair vote'.* In his assessment, ‘the First Battalion Assam 
Regiment would be suitable instrument for this purpose’.® Interestingly, both the 
League and the Congress ministry welcomed the suggestion and agreed to co- 
operate with the army during the preparation for the referendum.* The Congress 
had reasons to be happy because the army was called to contro] the League- 
sponsored civil disobedience movement in Assam against the Line System. Despite 
Jinnah’s personal request for the army, the Assam Muslim League expressed 
resentment as the Assam Battalicn was allegedly pro-Congress and pro-Hindus 
while discharging their duties during the civil disobedience movement.” 


Preparation of the Muslim League 


Once the dates of the referendum were made public, Jinnah appointed a committee 
comprising M.A. Ispahani, Moazzamuddin Hussain and A.W. Baakza® ‘to organise 
and help the Muslims of Sylhet in every way to face the forthcoming referendum’. 
He, therefore, requested all the leaders and workers of the Muslim League in 
Sylhet ‘to get in close touch with the Committee and work in full co-operation 
and complete harmony as a united and disciplined people in a team’. As Muslims 
‘are in a powerful majority and if they vote solidly . . . it will not only strengthen 


4 ІОВ, R/3/1/158, а report by Ње Lieutenant Colonel C.W. Pearson, 11 July 1947. 

47 Ibid. 

* JOR, R/3/1/158, Telegram, Assam Governor to the Viceroy, 11 June 1947. 

a Ibid. ° { g 

20 IOR, R/3/1/158, Jinnah to the Viceroy, 28 June 1947, Gopinath Bardoloi, the Assam premier 
to the Viceroy, 29 June 1947. 

31 IOR, QAP (microfilm), File No. 980/47, Abdul Hamid Khan (known as Maulana Bhasani), 
president of the Assam Provincial Muslim League, to Jinnah, 28 June 1947. 

52 М.А Ispahani was a business man with a large stake in both Calcutta and Bombay. Moarzam- 
uddin was a minister for Revenue and Education, Bengal and A.W Baakza was an official of the 
Habib Bank, Calcutta. 
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Eastern Pakistan [but it will also be] a boon to the Muslims of Sylhet'.? Apart 
from a personal appeal, Jinnah had also deputed Moazzamuddin Hussain, the 
Bengal minister, to act as a League observer. The decision to appoint an observer 
from outside was a response to a request by Moinul Haque Chaudhury, an MLA 
from Assam, who expressed a great difficulty in mobilising the Muslim MLAs 
for the referendum due to ‘internecine feud among them’.* The selection of a 
Bengal minister for this role was probably strategically conditioned. The Muslim 
League was a ruling party in Bengal and was capable of financially supporting 
the campaign for the referendum, if required. Accordingly he wrote to Subrawardy, 
the Bengal premier, to find out sources of funds ‘that can be transferred to the 
Assam unit of the League without complications'.55 As the League was not fully 
confident of the outcome of the referendum, a suggestion was made to him to 
sponsor the ‘influx of Mussalmans from the neighbouring provinces or native 
States where the Mussalmans are in a hopeless minority and can never hope to 
lead a happy life’.* 

The campaign was undertaken vigorously and in every meeting, an appeal 
was constantly made to the Muslim voters ‘to cast his or her votes in favour of 
the amalgamation of Sylhet with East Bengal—which will also carry with it 
the contiguous Muslim majority areas of adjoining districts which will then be 
transferred to Eastern Pakistan’.*’ To prove their identity as ‘расса Muslims’, the 
Muslim voters were expected to vote in favour of joining east Pakistan’. If Sylhet 
was in favour of Pakistan, what would be her gain? Those who addressed public 
meetings responded to this by saying that ‘there would .. . be a distinct gain to 
Sylhet if it joins East Bengal [because] Muslims of that area would become a part 


? Jinnah Papers, Vol. П, Jinnah's press statement, 26 June 1947. 

“ Jinnah Papers, Vol. II, Moinul Haque Chaudhury to Jinnah, 25 June 1947. 

5 TOR, Quaid-I-Azam Papers, File No. 496/6—7, (microfilm), Jinnah to Suhrawardy, 25 June 
1947. Jinnah also made a written request to the Viceroy to sanction ‘money from the Central Funds 
towards Referendum expenses’. See, IOR, R/3/1/158, Jinnah to the Viceroy, 27 June 1947. 

* TOR, QAP (microfilm), File No. 886/102-108, Moinul Heque Chowdhury to Jinnah, 28 June 
1947. The plan to bring Muslims from provinces where they constituted a minority was probably 
part of a grand design, devised by a Calcutta-based businessman, Zafarel Quanshi, who in his 
letter to Jinnah (on 13 March 1947) elaborated the scheme further. He thus insisted, ‘we should im- 
mediately start peopling these areas with Mussalmans as we have still 14 months to go before the 
final transfer of power takes place We have mo пта to lose (emphasis original) We have to race 
against tume. Wherever there may be a Muslim city or a big village in the district in dispute where 
enough space may be available, we should chalk out a plan for starting a factory there with its 
attendant scheme of housing the labour to be employed there. And only those Mussalmans who 
come from the minority provinces or states should be offered employment in those factories. Like 
the Jews of Palestine, we should concentrate on purely Muslim cities and places and thus swell our 
population ratio; and when the figures have reached the target, we should clamour for a plebiscite 
in case any party wishes to try conclusion (sic) for the partition of [Bengal and Punjab] on population 
basis’. Sec Zafarel Qureshi to Jinnah, 13 March 1947, Jinnah Papers, Vol. 1 (part 1), р. 241. Part of 
this letter was published ın The Dawn, 3 July 1947. 

7 IOR, R/3/1/158, Posters, kept in this file clearly show the extent to which the campaign was 
organised in Sylhet on the eve of the referendum. 

* IOR, R/3/1/158, Posters, circulated in North Sylhet and Habiganj 
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of the majority of East Bengal and cease to be a portion of the Muslim minority in 
Assam'.? Even 1f Sylhet decided against the amalgamation with East Bengal, 
Muslims 'need not be scared [because] Assam is certain to be part of Pakistan in 
near future given the rapidly growing demographic strength of Muslims here 
[owing] to both natural causes and migration from East Bengal’.® As the trends 
had shown, ‘it is reasonable to expect that in the course of next few years the 
number of Muslims in the Province shall be equal to the number of caste Hindus 
and that thereafter the Muslims will be the largest single community in the 
Province’. Even if Sylhet and its surrounding Muslim-majority areas decided to 
continue as parts of Assam, ‘there is every prospect that with passing years Assam 
will grow closer to East Bengal and that at no distant date [she] wil join East 
Pakistan’ .! 

The League left no stone unturned to organise an effective campaign in Sylhet 
just before the referendum. As a contemporary report mentions, '[t]he manner in 
which the Muslim League . . . carried out their propaganda campaign was notice- 
able. Rowdy processions, shouting of slogans, drilling of young men were the 
order of the day’. What was strixing was the role of the Muslim National Guards, 
а para-military force,“ during the campaign. So long as the local Muslim League 
leaders led the campaign, it was a low-key affair. With their involvement, the 
League gained remarkably.“ Jinnah was reported to have appreciated their 


? Jinnah Papers, Vol. II, President of the Habigan) District Muslim League to Jinnah, 4 July 
1947 

© Jinnah Papers, Vol. П, In his letter to Jinnah, the Nawab of Bhupal had suggested this. Nawab 
of Bhupal to Jinnah, 8 June 1947 

“ Ibid. 

76 JOR, R/3/1/158, Report by Colonel C.W. Pearson, 11 July 1947. Colonel Pearson was one of 
the four officers from the British Army who took charge of security during the referendum 

83 The Muslim National Guards, fourded in United Province in 1931 as а counter-force to the 
Rashtriya Swyam Sevak Sangh, was rejuvenated at a meeting of the Committee of Action of the АП 
India Muslim League, held at Lahore in February 1944. Although the aim of the Guards was ‘to 
organise Muslim youths with a view to infusing into them a spirit of tolerance, sacrifice and disci- 
pline', their role was not merely confined to this They were reported to have instigated violence 
against the Hindus in the United Provinces and Bengal. While inaugurating a Training Centre in 
Faridpur, East Bengal, Suhrawardy, the Bengal Premier, announced that ‘those who are being trained 
at this Centre will Бар Muslims in the event of enemy action as well as act as soldiers for the 
attainment of Pakistan’. In fact, during the Direct Action Day agitation, there were innumerable IB 
reports to show that the Guards had actively participated in the mayhem that ravaged Calcutta in 
August 1946. According to a Government report, the Guard were most active ш almost all the Brit- 
ish Indian provinces Their presence 1s noticeable in Bengal (1,132 members), Bihar (6,979 mem- 
bers), Bombay (2,710 members), North West Frontier Province (5,706 members) and United Province 
(9,392 members) See NAI, File No. Home-Poll (1)-28/2/43 of 28 December 1944—Report on the 
activities of the Muslim League National Guard This document 18 published in Towards Freedom: 
Document on the Movement for Indepencence т India, 1943—44, Part 3, PS. Gupta, ed , ICHR and 
Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1997, pp 3284-88 

“ A contemporary police report reveals that the recruitment and training of the Muslim National 
Guards in Assam started in 1944. In а meeting of the Assam Provincial Muslim League, held at the 
League office at Shelkhghat, Sylhet on 1 October 1944 Arsad Ali was appointed as the commander- 
in-chief of the all Assam Muslim Nations] Guard and was vested with powers to recruit volunteers 
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contribution and once this was published in the leading dailies,“ ‘the Muslim 
National Guards flooded the distnct from outside’. Not only did they penetrate 
into the remotest villages, they were also reported to have ‘created panic in the 
minds of non-Muslim villages’. 

It is true that the presence of the Guards radically altered the nature of the 
campaign. And the local League leadership welcomed their entry. The difficulty 
arose as soon as the Guards declined to follow the instruction of the local Muslim 
League. As they were deputed by the central leadership of the League, they de- 
fended their independence vis-à-vis the Sylhet Muslim League. This led to a 
peculiar situation where the local unit of the League was completely oblivious of 
the activities of the Guards, whose members came largely from the United 
Provinces. There was hardly any communication, probably because of the language 
barrier between the Hindi/Urdu-speaking Guards and the local leadership, which 
was not conversant with either of these languages. As the campaign gained momen- 
tum, this resulted in a precarious situation when the local leaders appeared to 
have been disgusted with the Guards for having alienated even the Muslims by 
projecting themselves as ‘the only saviour of Muslims’. Not only did this attitude 
hurt the feelings of the local Muslim leadership, they also provoked resentment 
and consternation among the local people, especially in the Muslim-majority Sylhet 
Sadar thana, for ‘their arrogant behaviour and application of violence'*? during 
the campaign. 

The referendum was held on 6 and 7 July. The outcome was favourable to 
those demanding the amalgamation of Sylhet with East Bengal. As Table 4 shows, 
the overwhelming majority supported the League’s claim. 


Table 4 

Name of the Total Muslim Total General Votes for Votes for Remaining 
Sub-division Electorate Electorate East Bengal in Assam 
Sadar 92,268 48,863 68,381 38,871 
Karimganj 54,002 46,221 41,262 40,536 
Habigany 75,274 60,252 54,543 36,952 

South Sylhet 38,397 41,427 31,718 33,471 
Sunamgan) 51,846 39,045 43,715 34,211 


Source: The Transfer of Power, Vol. XH, A. Hydan to Nehru, 14 July 1947, p. 155 


for this purpose throughout the province In 1946 Badrul Hussain of Kulaura was made salr-J-suba 
[the provincial organiser] of the National Guard He was reported to have recruited even the ex- 
INA soldiers. Sylhet was the Headquarter of the Guards See NAI, Home-Poll (confidential), File 
No. 119/46 (1) and also File No. 18/5/1946, Fortnightly Reports for the second half of May 1946; 
Home-Poll (confidential) File No. A.P.2/47/688, Superintendent of Police, Rangpur to the District 
Magistrate, Rangpur, 18 March 1947. 

“ The Dawn, 25 June 1947. The Statesman of Calcutta did not bring out Jinnah’s statement as a 
separate item, but had referred to it ın a report on referendum The Statesman, 29 June 1947. 

% ТОК, R/3/1/158, Colonel Pearson’s report, 11 July 1947 

© This section draws upon reports, submitted by А. Hydari, the Assam Governor and Stork, the 
Referendum Commissioner to the Viceroy. See IOR, R/3/1/158, A. Hydari to the Viceroy, 14 July 
1947, Stork to the Viceroy 26 July 1947 
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Muslims constituted 60 per cent of Sylhet’s population. As shown above, of the 
valid votes cast in the referendum, 239,619 (56.6 per cent) were in favour of 
Sylhet’s amalgamation with Pakistan, and only 184,041 (43.4 per cent) for an 
undivided Assam in India. The result was not unexpected as it almost reflected 
the demographic composition of the district’s population. As soon as the 
referendum was complete, complaints on the irregularities on its conduct began 
to pour into the offices of both the Assam Governor and Viceroy. Jinnah made 
detailed complaints to the Vicercy about interference by the Assam ministry and 
demanded an immediate enquiry.“ He, however, did not pursue the matter, pre- 
sumably because he had indications that ‘the referendum will go in favour of the 
League’.® The most serious allegation was made by Jawaharlal Nehru. According 
to him, '[r]eports submitted by many statements and other data indicate that in 
many interior areas state of lawlessness prevailed and thousands of Muslim 
National Guards from outside district prevented voters from voting. Large number 
of persons who had died in recent epidemics supposed to have voted. No sufficient 
protection given at most polling booths in the interior where intimidation was 
rampant’.” Nehru’s complaint was based on a large number of letters received by 
the All India Congress Committee. There were two types of complaints. The first 
type is about the effort, undertaken by the League, to stop the genuine voters 
from voting by ‘threats and violence’. It was also alleged that ‘in almost all the 
centres, a large number of non-voters and unauthorised League members were 
allowed’.” The second type was more specific. For instance, a voter, named 
Monorama Dasi, of Karimganj sent a telegram to the AICC office stating that the 
European Presiding Officer in the Karimganj Town Female Centre ‘snatched away 
the Ballot Papers from their hancs and put them into the Ballot Box marked with 
Axe against their will’.” 

As there were innumerable complaints, a suggestion was made to hold another 
referendum. In fact, Nehru in his letter also hinted at this possibility by saying 
that ‘[i]f any truth in these complaints, validity of referendum might be successfully 
challenged’.” On Nehru’s request, the Sylhet District Congress Committee pre- 
pared a detailed report to defend -he holding of a fresh referendum as it ‘has been 
vitiated by Muslim League violeace and grave irregularities which are too many 
to be catalogued here’. It was not a free and fair referendum and ‘the Hindus of 
Sylhet in all fairness cannot [therefore] be called to abide by the result of this 


а IOR, R/3/1/158, Mountbatten to Nehru, 13 July 1947. 

® A. Hydari to Mountbatten, 11-July 1947, The Transfer of Power, Vol. XII, р 104. 

% Jawaharlal Nehru's telegram to Akbar Hydan, 13 July 1947, See Selected Works of Jawaharlal 
Nehru, second series, Vol Ш, Jawaharlal Nehru Fund, New Delhi, 1985, р. 183. 

7 NMML, AICC File No. ИС 33/1947-48, В.М. Chowdhury, of the Sylhet Distnct Congress 
Committee to Nehru, 17 July 1947 

n NMML. AICC File No. 1/0 33/1917-48, Telegram, Monorama Dası to Nehru, 6 July 1947. 
The copy of this complaint was sent tc the Governor, Assam. See IOR, R/3/1/158, A. Hydan’s 
report on the referendum. 

7 Nehru's telegram to Akbar Hydan. 13 July 1947, Selected Works of Jawaharlal Nehru, Vol. П 
(second series), p 183. 
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spurious Referendum’. The demand was made to hold a fresh referendum ‘which 
will be the concern of the people of Sylhet only and no one from outside should 
be allowed to complicate the issue’. The ‘injustice’ done to the citizens of Sylhet 
and specifically the Hindus ‘ought to be set right by holding a fresh Referendum’.™ 

Interestingly, despite serious doubts expressed by both the Congress leadership 
and its counterpart in Sylhet, no attempt was made to organise a protest movement 
in the district, presumably because ‘no one outside Sylhet is particularly anxious 
to retain the district in Assam’ .” The opposition was confined to writing letters to 
the Viceroy or Assam Governor. Even Nehru, who was vocal immediately after 
the results were declared, accepted the verdict. To him, ‘it seems clear both from 
the number of people who voted and the result of the voting that any irregularities 
that took place could not materially affect the result of the referendum’.* The 
outcome of the referendum, though unambiguous, did not ease the suffering of 
those suspected to have voted against Sylhet’s amalgamation with East Bengal. 
The police reports indicated that ‘the conditions in Sylhet are very insecure and 
general intimidation at the behest of the Muslim National Guard continues’.” In 
another report, a reference to the failure of the police is made by underlining ‘that 
lawlessness in some interior areas . .. may cause disaster if it is not immediately 
controlled. [It was alarming because] armed bands move about and threaten 
vengeance on those who might have voted against joining East Bengal. Most of 
these people who move about,’ the report highlights, ‘are not residents of Sylhet 
district but have come largely from the United Provinces’.” The situation did not 
appear to have changed radically even after the transfer of power. Several letters, 
written mostly by the Hindus not willing to move out of Sylhet, were addressed to 
Jawaharlal Nehru explaining the extent to which they were subject to intimidation 
and harassment by those who now felt that ‘it is their Holy duty to evict the 
Kafers” [1.е. Hindus] from Sylhet [which now was a part of East Pakistan] before 
it is too late'.? 


M NMML, AICC Diles No. 1/0 33/1947-48, В.М. Chowdhury of the Sylhet District Congress 
Committee to Nehru, 17 July 1947 

7 IOR, R/3/1/158, the Assam Governor to the Viceroy, 1 July 1947. The Governor further wrote, 
‘all my ministers except from the Surma Valley ones are lukewarm and the Prime Minister has even 
been publicly criticised for his Lack of enthusiasm in the matter of retaining Sylhet. The impression 
of a ministry strongly determined to keep ıt which is one of the objects of League propaganda to 
spread 1s [therefore] just not true’. 

ТОК, R/3/1/158, Nehru to Mountbatten, 15 July 1947. 

7 TOR, R/3/1/158, a report by D.C. Dutt, the Deputy Superintendent of Police, Sylhet, 28 July 
1947 

п Amrita Bazar Patrika, 29 July 1947 Despite its pro-government stance, even The Statesman 
also referred to the several instances of atrocities meted out to the innocent people in Sylhet by the 
Muslim National Guard. See The Statesman, 29 and 30 July 1947. 

? Etymologically, Kafer refers to those with a different faith. In this context, it meant Hindus 
only 

© NMML, AICC File No. 1/G 33/1947—18. The AICC had letters from the Sylhet district Congress 
Committee elaborating several instances of atrocities committed by the Muslim League-supported 
groups The Sylhet subject file contains more than 100 letters from individuals not associated with 
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The report on the preparedness of the administration clearly suggests that the 
entire administration was geared to conduct the referendum as smoothly as pos- 
sible. Given the involvement of the army, the role of Congress-led Assam ministry 
was merely confined to supporting those especially deputed by the Viceroy to 
hold the referendum. It was not, therefore, surprising that the Home Minister, Mr 
Basanta Kumar Das, characterised the referendum as ‘a farce’, and that he had 
reason to be ‘critical of those, associated with this’.*! Not only did the Congress 
leadership act ‘in a partisan wey’, the League members also ‘fostered, and in 
some cases, started the alarmist rumours, [that] had caused severe disruption in 
the conduct of the Referendum’.” Although the relationship between various 
groups representing various shades of public opinion ‘was far from satisfactory’ ,” 
with the presence of the army to support the police the situation never went beyond 
control. as Superintendent of Police claimed. 

There were 239 booths and a minimum of three unarmed constables were 
deputed to each of these booths. Hence, a minimum of 717 constables were 
required, most of which came from the district and those responsible for guarding 
‘the sensitive booths’ were brouzht in from outside. A number of polling booths 
needed more unarmed constables since they were identified as ‘dangerous spots'— 
where in addition to three unarmed constables, one officer and six armed constables 
were posted. Since the district Force of armed constables was not adequate to 
meet the demand, the Assam Rifles and the Rail Force were also involved. Armed 


the Congress at all. Some of them were teachers of primary schools and petty shop-owners The 
Hindu teachers were told to leave immediately and those who declined were harassed and victumised, 
several shops owned by the Hindus were looted and gutted as well. The objective was ‘crystal 
clear’ If the Hindus ‘do not go away, they will be forced to leave Pakistan’. It 15 not possible to 
quote from all those letters. Here those letters are quoted which are representative in character For 
instance, in his letters of 18 July 29 July and 21 August 1947, В.М. Chaudhury of the Sylhet district 
Congress Committee dwelled on the circumstances in the aftermath of the referendum in detail. 
What explains his consistent stance ария the League was probably bis hope that the Congress, 
especially Nehru, would finally insist cn Sylhet's inclusion to India The most illustrative of the 
situation in the villages are the letters written by N. Biswas, a primary school teacher and Haran 
Dhar, a shop-owner. They were terronsed in Sylhet and sought Nehru’s intervention to get jobs in 
India since they had decided to go to India. See N. Biswas to Jawaharlal Nehru, 2] August 1947, 
Haran Dhar to Jawaharlal Nehru, 23 August 1947. 

и Amrita Bazar Patrika, 8 June 1947. 

Ч IOR, R/3/1/158, Pearson to Stock, the referendum Commissioner, 11 July 1947. 

V IOR, R/3/1/158, C.W. Pearson’s report, 11 July 1947. 

™ See IOR, R/3/1/158, D.C. Dutt, the Superintendent of Police to Stock, the Referendum 
Commussioner, 19 July 1947 

5 Apart from the army, the district police force was strengthened by bringing police from outside 
the district. As the report of the Sylhet Sipenntendent of Police shows, Sylhet had 103 officers and 
926 other ranks 1n the unarmed branch, and six officers and 330 other ranks in the armed branch. 
For the referendum, apart from 22 officers and 399 other ranks in the unarmed branch who came 
from outside the district, Assam Rifles provided eight officers and 418 other ranks, and Central 
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police also patrolled in motor trucks on main roads and in boats in the interior.” 
These police patrols were in addition to patrols conducted by the army, and the 
‘haison between the military and police’ was excellent.” Not only was the role of 
the army and police appreciated, the behaviour of the voters was ‘admirable and 
restrained even under the constant bombardmeat of inflammatory and uresponsible 
statements made by their leaders’.* 

Altbough the district police had a significant role, the presence of troops, as the 
Referendum Commissioner admitted, 'effectively prevented large scale intimi- 
dation and disorder and [their] energetic patrolling under considerable difficulties 
inspired confidence in the public’.® In response to an allegation that he brought a 
large contingent of the army in connivance with the Assam ministry ‘to terrorise 
those not supporting the amalgamation of Sylhet with East Bengal',? he argued 
that ‘the number of troops actually available was small but this fact was less 
known to the people of the villages than the fact of their comparatively great 
mobility and their determination to strike when necessary’ ?! Given the distrust of 
the Muslims regarding the Assam ministry, the army was hailed because it was 
the Viceroy, and not the Assam government, who was responsible for its operation 
during the referendum.” Similarly, the Hindus also had reasons to accept the 
army heartily because of its capability of controlling the Muslim National Guard 
terrorising the Hindu voters, especially in the interior.” The presence of the troops 
almost everywhere in the district increased, as the Referendum Commissioner 
claimed, ‘the confidence of the law abiding citizens who knew if there was any 
serious breach of law, army was instantly available. It was even rumoured,’ as he 
further elaborated, *that army had at its command troop-carrying aeroplanes ready 
for aerial bombardment in case of emergency’.™ Once the referendum was com- 
plete, the army was requested by both the Hindu and Muslim leaders 'to carry 
ballot boxes to the counting centres [probably because of] mutual suspicion among 
local Hindus and Muslims had gone up to such a level that even police officers 


Rail force had eaght officers and 382 other ranks See IOR, R/3/1/158, D C. Dutt, the Superintendent 
of Police to Stock, the Referendum Commussioner, 19 July 1947. 

м The government was reported to have seized boats presumably to undertake effective patrolling 
in the intero. In his complaint to the viceroy, Jogen Mandal, member of the Governor Council, 
mentioned that ‘this act of the government at this ume will surely create great resentment and dis- 
satisfaction [because] seizure of boats will put the Scheduled Caste and Muslim voters who mostly 
belong rural areas to difficulty and also deprive them of exercising their franchise’ See IOR, 
R/3/1/158, Telegram, Jogen Mandal to the Viceroy, 4 July 1947. 

P TOR, R/3/1/158, D.C. Dutt, the Superintendent of Police to Stock, 19 July 1947 

= IOR, R/3/1/158, Dutt to Stock, 19 July 1947. 1 

ә IOR, R/3/1/158, Stock's observations on the Referendum, 21 July 1947. 

* IOR, R/3/1/158, Jogen Mandal to the Viceroy, 5 July 1947 

?! TOR, R/3/1/158, Stock's observations, 21 July 1947. 

Я The Dawn, 29 June 1947. 

n NMML, AICC File No 1/933/1947-48, R.N. Chowdhury of the Sylhet District Congress 
Committee to Jawaharlal Nehru, 28 June 1947 

* ТОК, R/3/158, Stock's observations, 21 July 1947. 
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belonging to either community was not trusted by the people of other community’.* 
There were reports of intimidation of the minority by the majority community in 
some parts of South Sylhet and Xarimganj, but the immediate arrival of the army 
in the affected areas helped control the situation.” 

As evident in a contemporary report, ‘there was no doubt that the Sylhet district 
was in the grip of the Referendum fever [and] the parties were carrying out the 
electioneering tactics’. Charges and counter-charges were made by both the 
Congress and the Muslim Leagte. It was clear even before the results were an- 
nounced that ‘the referendum will go’, as the Assam Governor reported, ‘in favour 
of the League’ * One of the reasons for League’s success was certainly its involve- 
ment with the campaign from the day the plan for a referendum was initiated. Not 
only was the local unit of the League actively participating in the campaign, the. 
League High Command had alsc shown an equal interest in the referendum. It is 
true that the League had popularised its demand for Sylhet’s inclusion in the 
proposed state of Pakistan and, at the outset, the campaign was spearheaded by 
those who mattered in the League organisation. Within a week after 20 June when 
the dates for the referendum were announced, the campaign, however, acquired a 
completely different character, especially in the villages where Muslims irre- 
spective of class ‘participated in the processions [demanding] amalgamation of 
the district with East Bengal’.” Amazed by the presence of a large number of ‘the 
half-fed and half-clothed villagers’, the bhadralok press in Calcutta attributed 
this to the growing importance of Islam in mobilising the Muslims against the 
Hindus in Assam's remote villazes.'? Unlike Bengal, where the Partition was 
thrust upon the people by the members of the Bengal Legislative Assembly who 
decided in its favour by voting on the floor of the House.'?! Sylhet provided a 
completely different model whece the decision was final only after it had been 


"ТОВ, R/3/1/158, Stock's observations, 21 July 1947. 

% ТОК, R/3/1/158, D.C. Dutt's героте, 19 July 1947. Despite being critical of the presence of the 
army ш the referendum, the nationalist dailies like the Amrita Bazar Patrika also bailed its role in 
restraining ‘the Muslim League-sponsored hooligans’ in Sylhet. See Amrita Bazar Patrika, 21 July ` 
1947. 

7 IOR, R/3/1/158, C.W. Pearson's re»ort, 11 July 1947. 

9 The Transfer of Power, Vol XII, А Hydan to Mountbatten, 11 July 1947. 

9 NAI, Rajendra Prasad Papers File No. 11/1946—47, Basanta Kumar Das, the Assam Home 
Minister to Rajendra Prasad, 3 July 1947. 

Ко Ananda Bazar Patrika, 3 July 1947. It ıs significant that Ananda Bazar Patrika—which 
defended the partition of Bengal to avoid the Muslim domination—did not seem to be so zealous 
in Sylhet's union with Assam One of the factors that appeared to have significantly influenced the 
Calcutta press was the demographic preponderance of the Muslims in Sylhet—a factor that invariably 
struck the balance in Muslims’ favour 

10l Thus Partha Chatterjee argues that it 1s also historically inaccurate to suggest that the decision 
to patton the province of Bengal along religious-demographic lines actually involved the partici- 
pation of masses of people. As far as opinion within Bengal was concerned, members of the Bengal 
Assembly, elected on the basis of a very restricted suffrage, made the relevant decisions. Partha 
Chatterjee, "The second partition of Bergal’ in his The Present History of West Bengal: Essays in 
political criticism, Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1997, pp 37-38 
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endorsed by a majority of its population. No doubt there were instances of intimi- 
dation by the League supporters at the behest of the Muslim National Guard, 
which radically changed the complexion of the campaign by clearly articulating 
the demand for Pakistan in essentially religious terms. This had an instant impact 
on the villagers who, by deciding to vote for the amalgamation, had actually sup- 
ported ‘a religious cause" .'?? It is not, therefore, surprising that most of the slogans 
had a clear religious overtone. Apart from the familiar slogan, Alla Ho Akbar, the 
League organisers also picked up slogans highlighting the possible atrocities on 
the Muslims in case Sylhet was not made a part of East Pakistan. By casting votes 
in favour of ‘a Muslim homeland’, Muslims in Sylhet were actually contributing 
‘to strengthen the Islamic fraternity’. So the referendum was ‘a golden opportunity’ 
for them to prove their solidarity with ‘fellow Muslims elsewhere’ .'@ 

If some of these slogans were positive in their articulation, there were slogans 
highlighting the consequences of not supporting ‘the Islamic cause’. The failure 
to support the amalgamation was sure to invite ‘god’s wrath’ in one’s life. Those 
defending the Hindu claim for keeping Sylhet in Assam were to be ostracised as 
‘they had no reasons to be with their Muslim brothers'.^* What was probably 
most effective was the slogan threatening ‘social ostracism’. It was effective pre- 
sumably because of the environment following the 3 June announcement when 
Pakistan became a real possibility. Just like their counterparts in Bengal, Muslims 
in Sylhet were harping on a distinct communal identity linking them with Muslims 
elsewhere. Following the decision to partition Bengal and Punjab, the notional 
state of Pakistan suddenly became a reality, providing a separate homeland for 
the Muslims. 

In popularising the League demand, the role of the Moulvis was extremely 
significant. As in the case of Bengal where Moulvis strengthened the League organ- 
isation in remote villages, Moulvis were very useful as soon as the campaign for 
the referendum began in Sylhet. Thoguh not as organised as their counterparts in 
Bengal, these individuals participated actively in mobilising support for the amal- 
gamation. They usually operated at two levels. At a rather organised level, their 
interaction with the local people was institutionalised within the well-defined 
structural limits of mosques. This had an advantage because by being associated 
with the local mosques, these Moulvis attracted a stable group of followers who 
regularly attended the Friday prayers. It was not, therefore, surprising that dunng 
the campaign for referendum, the local mosques became the nerve ceatres of 
activities. The Friday prayers were invariably extended because the Moulvi, apart 


M 


2 МАТ, Home-Poll (confidential), File No. C 133/1947, a report by the Superintendent of Police, 
Sylhet, 27 June 1947 

1% NAI, Home-Poll (Confidential), Fike No 6C/28/1947, а report of the Intelligence Branch, the 
Assam Police, 3 July 1947. 

к: NAI, Home-Poll (Confidential), File No. 6C/28/1947, a report of the Intelligence Branch, the 
Assam Police, 3 July 1947. The Star of India published several letters in its editions of 3 and 4 July 
defending the belief that the best possible option for the Muslims of Sylhet was to be рап of the 
future state of Pakistan as ‘this will strengthen the Islamic fraternity’. 
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from his routine job of interpreting kalmas from the Koran, had also ‘dwelled on 
the consequences of opposing the amalgamation of Sylhet with East Pakistan’ .! 
Another level at which the Moulvis had contributed significantly to the League 
campaign was not so formalised, but very effective in reaching out to those who 
remained peripheral to the entire campaign. These Moulvis regularly addressed 
the weekly local hats [market] and in their speeches, always equated the vote in 
favour of Pakistan with ‘a great service to Islam'.'9$ On one occasion, as the 
Deputy Commisioner of Sylhet noted, ‘the police was asked to disperse the people 
in a hat in Maulavi Bazar in the subdivision of South Sylhet since the meeting 
continued beyond the dusk’.'” Moulvis were most effective in remote villages 
where the administration was either peripheral or absent and the League had, 
therefore, succeeded in popularising its agenda without the involvement of the 
local League volunteers. 

As evident, the League had withdrawn the civil disobedience campaign as Jinnah 
had requested following the announcement of the 3 June plan. Probably because 
some of the League members felt ‘betrayed’ by this decision, there was a clear 
dissension among its members. The Muslim League in Sylhet was, therefore, not 
as strong as expected before the campaign took off.'™ During the course of the 
campaign, however, not only had the League developed an organisation with 
tentacles even in the interiors of the district, it had also succeeded in mobilising 
voters for Sylhet’s union with East Pakistan. In some areas of North Sylhet, South 
Sylhet and Karimganj, the local unit of the League undertook campaigns to 
popularise its demand, while in the distant villages, what accounted for its growing 
_ strength was ‘the Islamic bond’ tat appeared to have united the Muslims for a 
‚ cause п opposition to the Hindus. The results were anticipated. Despite complaints 

by the Congress, the Referendum Commissioner never agreed to review the results 
presumably because ‘the demand was based on a partisan [assessment] of the 
situation’. He further added, '[i]n view of the fact that large percentage of voters 
and substantial majority in favour cf joining East Bengal, it appears clear that any 
irregularities and intimidation that may have taken place could not have affected 
the result of the referendum’ .? 

The reports on the polling геуеа` that despite the floods, a large number of the 
voters had participated. Even on the first day, i.e. 6 July, a large crowd of voters 
and spectators ‘assembled at the booths before the doors were opened’.!!° On 


"5 IOR, R/3/1/158, D C Dutt to Stock, the Referendum Commussioner, 28 June 1947. 

' IOR, R/3/1/158, Pearson to Stock, the Referendum Commissioner, 28 June 1947. 

к ТОВ, R/3/1/158, Deputy Commissioner, Sylhet to the Referendum Commissioner, 1 July 
1947 E 

"* IOR, QAP (microfilm), File No 886/102-108, Moinul Haque Chowdhury of tbe Sylhet Muslim 
League to Jinnah, 9 June 1947. Chowdhü-y was disappointed when a majority of the executive 
members of the District Committee of the League in Sylhet was absent in a crucial meeting that 
was convened to prepare an agenda of action tollowing the Viceroy’s declarartion. 

19 JOR, R/3/1/158, Telegram, Stock to the Governor of Assam, 15 July 1947 

10 IOR, R/3/1/158, A report by Stock, the Referendum Commissioner, 26 July 1947 
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account of the inclement weather, as C.W. Pearson wrote, *there was rush and 
stampede at the polling stations'. It appeared that the staff in the polling stations 
‘was not able to cope with voters at sufficient speed’, and the police on duty 
‘failed to organise the entry of voters to the booth'.!!! There were reports of violence 
in South Sylhet and Karimganj. With the intervention of the army, the situation 
was quelled.!? The polling was carried out ‘more smoothly on the second day 
(7 July) largely because of the experience gained on the first дау'.!!) It was notice- 
able that, as the Referendum Commissioner noted, ‘a steady flow of voters was 
always passing in and out of the Polling compartments'.!* Reports on violence 
came to the Sylhet Deputy Commissioner, but the timely intervention by the police 
prevented ‘the miscreants to disturb the polling'.!5 A serious incident was reported 
in Madhavpur in the Habiganj sub-division, where the Muslim National Guard 
‘obstructed the Hindu voters from entering the booths’. Even the military failed 
to restore order. The booth was shifted to a nearby school, which made no difference 
since most of the Hindu voters stayed away presumably because ‘of the panic 
created by the Muslim National Guard'.! The Hindu voters declined even when 
the army was willing to escort them to the booth by asking ‘who will protect them 
when the army withdraws’ .!!? Similarly, the military escort for voters at Kurshi in 
Habiganj sub-division was refused on the grounds that ‘nobody would protect 
them when the army went away'.!!* It is probable that in some areas, there was 
either intimidation or fear of intimidation. What is striking, however, is the large 
percentage of Hindu voters in the referendum. As evident, 78 per cent of the dis- 
trict’s Hindus participated in the polling. The scene was more or less uniform 
throughout Sylhet. as Table 5 shows. 

Despite the alleged organised attempts to deter Hindu voters from voting, the 
figures suggest that the effort was not as effective as it was considered to be. 
Except in Habiganj where Muslims constituted a majority, the number of Hindus 
who registered their votes was noticeable. The low percentage of Hindu turn-out 
in Habiganj is likely to be the outcome of stray incidents in which Hindus, as 
reported by the Superintendent of Police, “were threatened by the Muslim National 


11 JOR, R/3/1/158, C.W. Pearson's report of 11 July 1947. 

пз Referring to the violence, Amrita Bazar Ратка reported that there had been a general break- 
down of law and order and that the lawlessness had ‘prevailed on a wide scale through out the dis- 
trict on the eve of and during the referendum’. See Amnita Bazar Patrika, 9 and 10 July 1947. 

из YOR; R/3/1/158. C.W Pearson’s report of 11 July 1947. 

їн ТОВ, R/3/1/158. А report by Stock, the Referendum Commissioner, 26 July 1947. 

из IOR, R/3/1/158. Deputy Commissioner to the Referendum Commissioner, 8 July 1947. 

us Amrita Bazar Patrika, 10 July 1947. ‘Hindu voters ın Moslem majority areas,’ admitted the 
Referendum Commussioner, ‘were afraid for safety of their houses and their women folk’, and 
there were instances ‘when the Hindus refused to go the polls even when promised escort by the 
пагу to the polls and back to their village’. Sce IOR, R/3/1/158, Stock, the Referendum Commis- 
sioner to the Secretary of State, London, 14 July 1947. 

ит ТОВ, R/3/1/158, C.W. Pearson's report of 11 July 1947. 

из (OR, R/3/1/158, C.W Pearson’s report, 11 July 1947. 
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Table 5 
Name of the Sub-division Votes for Remaining in Assam 
Sylhet Sadar 79.5 
Karimganj 877 
. Habiganj 613 
South Sylhet 807 
Sunamganj 87.6 





Note: Figures are in percentages. 
Source: ТОК, R/3/1/158, The Report by Stork, the Referendum Commissioner, 26 July 1947. 


Guards of dire consequences’ if their goal remained unattained.!? The high 
percentage of Hindu votes is probably illustrative of ‘one last attempt to support 
the claim for Sylhet’s union with Assam’ .! This is remarkable given the lack of 
interest on the part of the Congress, presumably because Sylhet was certain to go 
to East Pakistan in view of the Mus'im demographic preponderance in the district. 
Nonetheless, the Hindus registered their opposition under adverse circumstances, 
especially when the League was present either in an organised way, or through 
those sympathetic Moulvis who led Һе campaign in remote areas where the League 
was almost absent. 

The referendum was conducted when both the League and Congress were busy 
shaping the proposed independent dominions. The administration was careful 
not to be identified with either of the groups representing rival claims. This is 
evident in the detailed report of the Referendum Commissioner who made an 
elaborate arrangement to avoid immediate sources of friction between the principal 
contenders. According to him, there were two contentious issues which he had 
sorted out even before the actual polling. The first issue concerned the appointment 
of the Presiding and Polling Officers. As each polling station needed two Presiding 
and at least five Polling Officers, the minimum requirement was 1,673 officers to 
manage 239 polling booths. It was one of the serious problems that the number of 
officers in Sylhet was far below the requirement. Hence, officers were brought 
from other districts as well as from the Assam Secretariat in Shillong. As far as 
possible, at least one Muslim office- (either as a Presiding or Polling officer) was 
allotted to each booth. 

While commenting on the conduct of the administrative staff involved in polling, 
the Referendum Commissioner appeared happy with a qualifying note that ‘most 
of the complaints against their conduct during the referendum . . . arrived after 
the voting was over when it was manifestly impossible to make any kind of enquiry 
into them’. On one occasion, Stock visited a particular booth in Sylhet Sadar to 
find out the validity of a complaint egainst a Presiding Officer for compelling the 


!" NAI, Home-Poll (Confidenual), File No C69/4711, Memo No 502/47, Supenntendent of 
Police, Sylhet to the Deputy Commissioner of Police, Special Branch, Calcutta, 28 June 1947. 
05 The Assam Tribune, 28 August 1947. 
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voters to put their ballot papers in particular boxes. On enquiry, it was found out 
that the Officer in question ‘was merely directing the voters to enter the booth 
alternatively 1n order to avoid congestion’. 

The second issue that became decisive after the referendum was the security of 
the ballot boxes. The police was not trusted by the Muslims for its alleged 
complicity with the Congress-led Assam ministry. So, the army was employed to 
transfer the boxes to the Sylhet Sadar for counting. Every single box, with its 
seals, including those affixed by the parties, *was subjected by representatives of 
the parties and a Gazetted Officer to minute scrutiny on arrival at the counting 
centre’. 

As the result had to be kept secret till announced by the Viceroy, no repre- 
sentatives of the parties were allowed to witness the counting."?! Two large rooms 
in the Deputy Commissioner’s bungalow were specifically prepared for counting, 
the boxes marked with an Axe being counted in one room and those with a Hut in 
another. There was no access from one room to another. In each room, the counting 
agents, selected by the Referendum Commissioner himself from government 
offices in other districts, sat in pairs—a Hindu and a Muslim in each pair. Each 
pair was allotted the boxes of one station after another, and no fresh station was 
allotted till the one being disposed of was finished. All those involved in counting 
were under ‘an oath’ not to divulge ‘anything they heard ог came to know in the 
counting rooms’. To avoid controversy, neither ‘tendered’ nor ‘challenged’ votes 
were counted as valid votes. Once the counting was over, the Referendum Commis- 
sioner himself prepared results.!? 


Assam Divided 


The results of the referendum were translated in a division of Sylhet on the basis 
of its demographic composition. The Muslim-majority sub-divisions were un- 
doubtedly in favour of amalgamation with East Pakistan. Despite his misgivings 
about the outcome of the referendum due to the reported intimidation of the Muslim 
National Guards, Nehru accepted the verdict. As he himself explained, ‘it seems 
clear both from the number of people who voted and the result of the voting that 
any irregularities took place could not materially affect the result of the refer- 
endum'.!? His only concern was to get the report of the Boundary Commission 


12! This caused consternation among the party representatives. To avoid untoward incidents, 
military cordoned-off the Deputy Commissioner's residence, which was selected for counting the 
ballots even before the ballot boxes began arriving. IOR, R/3/1/158, D.C. Dutt’s communication 
with the Referendum Commissioner, 9 July 1947. 

17 The entire description of the arrangement, made by the administration to conduct the refer- 
endum as smoothly as possible, draws upon the extensive report prepared by Stock, the Referendum 
Commissioner. See IOR, R/3/1/158, A report by the Referendum Commussioner, 26 July 1947 

'D The Transfer of Power, Vol. XII, Nehru to Mountbatten, 15 July 1947, p 167. An intelligence 
branch report also confirms Nehru's assessment by saying that ‘in view of the fact that large per- 
centage of voters and substantial majonty 1n favour of joining East Bengal, it appears clear that 
any irregularities and intimidation that may have taken place could not have affected the result of 
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before 15 August to ascertain that ‘the process of transfer must be a single one 
after final determination of the area to be transferred'."* While demarcating 

"the boundary Radcliffe had, however, confronted a difficult situation. Inspired by 
the results of the referendum, the League presented a memorandum demanding 
the inclusion of Goalpara district into Pakistan since ‘it is contiguous to the Muslim 
majority areas’.'* There was another view, sponsored by the Hindu members of 
the Commission. According to them, the only districts of Assam that the Commis- 
sion should consider ‘are those that in fact adjoin Sylhet and that it is only the 
contiguous Muslim majority areas of those districts that should go with the Muslim 
areas of Sylhet to East Bengal'.?$ The choice was, however, very clear to the 
chairman. He found it *anomalous' to transfer those districts to East Bengal that 
had no role to play in the referendum and were not also 'neighbours geographic- 
ally’.'?? Corroborating Radcliffe's interpretation of ‘the terms of reference’ for 
the setting of the boundary, the Viceroy also held the view that ‘only contiguous 
Muslim majority areas of districts adjoining Sylhet itself should be transferred to 
Eastern Bengal’.'” 


referendum’. See IOR, R/3/1/158, Telegram, the Foreign Office to the Assam Governor, 15 July 
1947. 

1% The Transfer of Power, Vol. XII, Nehru to the Viceroy. 15 July 1947, p. 168. The confusion 
arose because the 3 June statement was not very clear on the fate of those areas likely to be separated, 
in case the Radcliffe award was not published before the actual date of the transfer of power. 
Therefore, Nehru argued, ‘from the June 3rd statement ıt appeared that such parts of Sylhet district 
as might be determined by the Boundary Commission would be transferred to East Bengal, this, of 
course, after the referendum had taken place and the major issue decided. The Parliamentary Bill is 
not quite clear on this point and it might be said that ın case the boundary has not been demarcated 
by the Commussion by the 15th August, the whole district of Sylhet will be transferred. Subsequently, 
it might be necessary and indeed it is highly probable that certain parts of Sylhet district will go 
back to Assam after the report of the Boundary Commission. Obviously, this transfer and retransfer 
will produce very great confusion and difficulty and will completely upset the life of the district 
and surrounding areas’ (emphasis added). " 

'S Assam Secretariat, Guwahati, Home-Poll (Confidential B) File No. C232/47, а report by the 
superintendent of Police, Goalpara to tbe District Magistrate, 2 August 1947. Endorsing this view, 
both the Muslim League members of the Boundary Commission insisted on including the district. 
As they argued, ‘the adjoining districts should include all parts of Assam that join Bengal, even if 
they do not adjoin Sylhet and that the Commussion is therefore intended to ascertain Contiguous 
Muslim areas of [Goalpara] and transfer to East Bengal’. See IOR, R/3/1/157, Radcliffe to the 
Viceroy, 2 August 1947. 

18 TOR, R/3/1/157, Radcliffe to the Viceroy, 2 August 1947 

'7 JOR, R/3/1/157, Radcliffe to the Viceroy, 2 August 1947. In his view, ‘it would be, to some 
extent, anomalous that a referendum in Sylhet in favour of amalgamation with East Bengal should 
occasion the transfer to East Bengal of parts of other districts that have had no hand m the Sylhet 
decision and are not even tts neighbours geographically’. 

їм ТОВ, R/3/1/157, Telegram, the Viceroy to Radcliffe, 3 August 1947. The Bengal Governor 
supported Radcliffe’s decision of demarcating those areas of Sylhet adjoining the district by under- 
lining that ‘the Boundar Commission must proceed on the basis that adjoining districts are adjoining 
districts of Assam that edjoin Sylhet and not any districts of Assam that adjoin Bengal’. See IOR, 
R/3/1/157, Telegram, the Bengal Governor to the Viceroy, 3 August 1947. 
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Keeping in mind the poll outcome, he recommended the transfer of the entire 
district of Sylhet to East Pakistan!? with the exception of three thanas of Badarpur | 
(47 square miles), Rathabari (240 square miles), Patharkandi (277 square miles) 
and a portion of Karimganj thana (145 square miles). Only these thanas with a 
total area of 709 square miles and a population of 2.3 million were retained in the 
district of Cachar in-Assam. The Muslims seemed to have accepted the Award 
zealously and with its announcement on 17 August, the League organised Pakistan 
and a victory procession of ‘at least 15,000 people’ that went off peacefully ‘in a 
spirit of good will'.!? Аз a.result of ће Radcliffe Award, Assam bad undergone 
radical changes. On the one hand, though Assam's loss in area is negligible (only: - 
1/18th of its existing area), it has lost nearly one-third of entire population and 
'along with it the vast paddy lands and the tea, lime and cement industry of Sylhet. 
It has also, on the other hand, affected Assam's topographical distinctiveness. 
With the amalgamation of Sylhet with Pakistan, the major portion of Surma valley 
ceased to be part of Assam. Only a remnant of this old natural division; namely 
Cacher district as now constituted (including the new.truncated sub-division of 
Karimganj with thanas of Patharkandi, Ratabari.and Badarpur and a B porian of 
Karimganj thana) remains in the divided Assam.'?! 


Солза овалан z 


That Assam was "split following ili 3 pen statement is a relatively ра known 
chapter of India’s recent political history. Unlike Bengal and Punjab where the 
Boundary Commission was primarily guided by.the demographic complexion of 
the provinces, Sylhet provided an interesting case where people themselves decided 
their fate by votes: Despite allegations and counter-allegations, the event itself is 
illustrative of significant processes that are crucial in grasping the rise of both 
India and Pakistan as independent nations. What is striking, as the above discussion 
shows, is the large-scale participation of both the Hindus and Muslims in the 
plebiscite notwithstanding intimidation, violence; or threats of violence. Even 
the flood that severely disrupted the communication in most of the interior villages 
did not significantly affect the voter's turn-out in the referendilin. This indicátes, 

inter alia, the extent to which people themselves were mobilised for their réspective 


TOR, R/3/1/157, The Government Notification, 17 August 1947 This was the third time 
Sylhet was divided since 1874. The district, metaphorically described as ‘the golden calf’, sacnficed 
in 1874 ‘at the altar of the idol, called the province of Assam’, in 1912 when the Bengal partition 
was revoked and finally in 1947 when the referendum was in its favour. See M. Kar, Muslims in 
Assam Politics, New Delhi, 1997; p. 33. The expression ‘golden calf? Y: кч чын шын 
the Indian Statutory Commission Report, Vol ХУ, р. 321. . : 

‚ '* ТОВ, R/3/1/157, a report of the superintendent of Police, Sylhet, 17 йыры 1947. 

E The Census of [ndia, 1951, ORDERED eee 1 ae орар 
1951, рр. 2-15. - Я 
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The same pattern appeared to have emerged in North West Frontier Province 
(NWFP), where a referendum was conducted in July in response to Mountbatten’s 
3 June plan. Of the total electorate of 572,798, slightly over 50 per cent took part 
in the plebiscite that was held from 6 to 17 July. While 289,244 voted for joining 
the new Constituent Assembly, a meagre 2,874 decided otherwise.!'?? It was a re- 
markable success for the Muslim League because the NWFP was the only province 
where it had falied to secure a majority of Muslim votes in the 1946 provincial 
elections. The anti-League parties obtained more than 58 per cent of the votes 
polled. The success of the League was largely attributed to the Congress boycott 
of the referendum. Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, the Congress leader, withdrew 
because the vote for or against a separate Muslim state was to be guided solely by 
communal consideration. Furthermore, he also raised 'the explosive issue of a 
Pathan National Province’, urging that the ‘Pathans should have the choice to 
vote for an independent Pakthunistan’.'* While the Congress immediately sup- 
ported the demand, Jinnah opposed it. The idea was shelved since the Viceroy 
declined to change what was suggested in his 3 June plan without the consent of 
both the parties involved in the transfer of power. 

As evident, the outcome of the referendum in the NWFP was more or less anti- 
cipated, given the Congress boycott. No issue other than the amalgamation of the 
Province with Pakistan was, therefore, placed before the voters there, while the 
Sylhet referendum was virtually a vote on the twin issues of reorganisation of 
India on a communal and of Assam on a linguistic basis. As shown, the Hindus 
who had for decades agitated for amalgamation with Bengal voted for remaining 
in Assam, while the Muslims opposing the division of Assam till 1928 supported 
the partition. What disturbed the Hindu Assamese was the conception of Assam 
as an extension of Bengal. This was possible due to the overwhelming dominance 
of the Bengalis from Sylhet in the colonial bureaucracy. As Baruah informs us, 
‘in Sylhet, . . . there was an English-educated class who took advantage of the 
opportunities opened in the new frontier. As they came to occupy the bulk of the 
positions in Assam's colonial bureaucracy, their dominance was resented, espe- 
cially after an Assamese western-educated class began to emerge’.'* Similarly, 
the success of the Muslims was largely due to the emergence of what is described as 
“Muslim nationalism’, and the appeal of the idea of singular nationhood ‘produced 
a unity among the Muslims despite being divided internally on various counts’ .!” 


n VP Menon, The Transfer of Power, Calcutta, 1957, р. 389. 

'" Anita Inder Singh, The Origins of Ратиїоп of India, 1936-1947, Delhi, 1987, р. 140 

'™ Ayesha Jalal, The sole spokesman: Jinnah, the Muslim League and the demand for Pakistan, 
Cambndge, 1994, p. 282. 

19 For а detailed elaboration of the story, see V P. Menon, The Transfer of Power, Calcutta, 
1957, pp. 389-90 

1% Sanjib Baruah, /ndia against itself. Assam and the politics of nationality, Philadelphia, 1999, 
p 40. 
1Y Baruah, india against itself, 1999. 42 
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Apart from the religious schism, the ethnic division between the Bengalis and 
the Assamese significantly influenced the processes that led to the separation of 
Sylhet. So it was not surprising when Bardoloi, in his discussion with the Cabinet 
Mission, expressed his desire to ‘hand over Sylhet to eastern Bengal'.?* During 
the referendum, ‘the Congress control was so correctly exercised that it hardly 
provided any advantage to the local Congress in its campaign to win the refer- 
endum'.? The Assamese had little stake in the future of Sylhet which, as a Con- 
gress volunteer reminisced, ‘they had for long been wishing out of the province’. 
The result of the referendum, therefore, provided the Assamese leadership with a 
grand opportunity to get rid of Sylhet and to carve out ‘a linguistically more 
homogeneous province’ !< 

The Sylhet referendum also tells a story of disjunction between the Congress 
local leadership and its national counterpart. The Congress appeared to have 
confined its responsibility to deal with the referendum in Sylhet largely to nego- 
tiating with the Viceroy and his associates at the highest level of administration. 
During the preparation of the referendum, none of the representatives of either 
the Congress High Command or the Assam Provincial Congress Committee visited 
the area. It was striking when not only did the League form a Committee of high 
profile members to guide the campaign, it also ‘sanctioned adequate funds’ at the 
behest of Jinnah to avoid difficulty. Although the Congress was organisationally 
strong in the Brahmaputra valley, it was confined to the sub-divisional towns in 
the Surma valley and the Hills. None of the prominent Congress leaders of Sylhet 
was there when the campaign took off. Both the provincial and national Congress 
leadership, a Congress volunteer reminisced, ‘remained silent spectators, as if by 
design, and acquiesced the separation of Sylhet’ .'*! So the pattern that emerged in 
Sylhet seems to have corresponded with what bad happened in Bengal where the 
Congress maintained a strategic silence when the Shyama Prasad Mookherjee- 
led Hindu Mahasabha spearheaded a movement for partition. Requests were 


U8 Penderel Moon, ed , Wavell: The Viceroy's Journal, London, 1973, p. 234. 

9» Guha, Planter Raj, 1977, p. 319. 

“OM Kar, Muslims in Assam politics, New Delhi, 1997, р. 49. Kar further writes that when the 
results of the referendum were declared, ‘there was a feeling of relief in the Brahmaputra valley’. 
For an interesting historical account of the Bengali-Assamese ethnic division, see Guha, Planter 
Raj, 1977, pp. 256-63. Even Nehru was probably guided by ‘the longstanding difference of opinion 
between the Bengalis and the Assamese’ when he suggested a third Boundary Commission for 
Sylhet, because he apprehended that the Congress representatives to the already prevalent Boundary 
Commission ‘will naturally be inclined to view the question more from the point of view of Bengal 
than of Assam’ presumably due to their ethnic roots. See The Transfer of Power, Vol. XII, Nehru to 
the Viceroy, 15 July 1947. 

м M. Kar, a young Congress volunteer who participated in the campaign against the partition of 
Assam. See his Muslims in Assam politics, New Delhi, 1997, р. 48. 

2 Although the Hindu Mahasabha was in favour of Bengal partition, in Sylhet its role was just 
the opposite. As a participant recollects, the Hindu Mahasabha volunteers who came just two days 
before the referendum supported the campaign for SyIhet's union with Assam. М. Kar, Muslims in 
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made to the Congress High Command for money and organisational support, but 
to no avail. R.N. Chowdhury of the district Congress Committee thus lamented, 
‘Sylhet was sacrificed to fulfill the so-called national goal of the All India Congress 
under Jawaharlal Nehru and those of his colleagues who supported the British to 
divide India’ .'*? 

The Muslim League was also divided. Its campaign suffered initially due to the 
split between Bhasani and Saadullah. Despite his support for Pakistan, Saadullah 
- was not as enthusiastic in the cempaign as before, presumably because of the 
growing importance of Bhasani as an effective Muslim leader. Divisions in the 
Muslim camp also disturbed Jirnah, who instructed M.A. Ishapahani to per- 
suade both these League leaders ta work together for `a broader goal of Pakistan’. 
Given Bhasani’s popularity amorg the Muslim masses, the indifferent Saadullah 
who was basically an urban leader hardly affected the League’s performance in 
the campaign. Furthermore, the role of Mahmud Ali, a Sylhet-based Bengali, 
was equally significant in projecting Bhasani as the leader in the campaign. It 
would not be wrong to also suggest that the Sylhet campaign was largely a brain 
child of Bhasani who, with Jinneh’s support, guided the campaign in accordance 
with his perception. Apart from the Muslim National Guards from the United 
Provinces, most of the League workers were from the eastern part of Bengal. 
Bhasani, it was alleged, therefore led ‘a movement for a separate homeland for 
the Bengalis and not for Pakistan’ .!* 

With a clear verdict in favour of amalgamation, the task of the Boundary Com- 
mission was relatively easier. It was not difficult for Radcliffe to demarcate the 
boundaries of the Muslim majority areas of Sylhet. Neither the Muslim League 
nor the Congress succeeded in influencing the Radcliffe decision. Once the Com- 
mission rejected the League’s claim for the whole of Assam, the League submitted 


Assam politics, New Delhi, 1997, p. 48. Despite its peripheral role in the referendum, the Assam 
question had always figured in the Hirdu Mahasabha annual sessions For instance, in its 1943 
Bombay session, a resolution was adopted stating, ‘(t]he Working Committee views with concern 
the influx into the province of Assam of Mahammedans from outmde the province under the pretext 
of Grow More Food Campaign and requests the Government of Assam to belp the Hindus from the 
districts of Sylhet and Cacher to settle in Assam valley and contribute to the food campaign and 
calls upon the Government to see that th= Muslims who are rushing now, do not get any more facil- 
ities that Hindu cultivators and to extend full protection to the Hindu settlers’. See Indian Annual 
Registrar, Vol. 1, July-September 1943. р 258. 

19 The Assam Tribune, 29 August 1947. 

К“ ТОК, QAP (microfilm), File No 886/102-8, Jinnah to Ispahani, 3 July 1947. М.А. Ishapahani 
was one of the three members appointed by Jinnah to organise the Muslims in Sylhet for the 
referendum. 

^ Mahmud Ар of Sylhet joined the Assam Muslim League duning its campaign against the 
eviction policy of the Congress in 1946 Cpposed to Saadullah, be was one of the trusted lieutenants 
of Bhasan when the latter organised the League members to oust the former as the leader of the 
parliamentary wing of the party ш 1946 A man of organisation, Ali rose to become the General 
Secretary of the provincial Muslum Leagre Along with Abdul Matin Chowdhury of Sylbet, he was 
most effective in mobilising Muslim sup ort for Sylhet’s amalgamation with East Bengal 

54 ТОК, QAP (microfilm), File No. 8#6/102-8, Ispahani to Jinnah, 2 July 1947 
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another memorandum demanding the district of Goalpara for Pakistan.'^ That 
was immediately shelved. Similarly, the Congress insistence on the inclusion of 
four thanas of Sylhet—Barlekha, Kulaura, Kamalganj and Srimangal since they 
were Hindu majority areas—also did not find favour with the Commission.’ 
Even the suggestion of the Assam Government on the demarcation of a boundary . 
following the river belt of Kusiara was dismissed as soon as it was made. The 
Sylhet leaders were therefore discouraged when they tried to salvage two Hindu 
majority thanas of Ajmiriganj and Sulla ‘through an effective representation to 
the Boundary commission'.!*? 

While demarcating the boundary for Sylhet, Radcliffe was guided solely by 
the outcome of the referendum and the terms of reference for the Boundary Com- 
mission. Not only did he reject the demand of major political parties, he also did 
not pay attention to the suggestion of even his Indian colleagues in the Commission. 
Both the Congress and League representatives in the Commission felt *under- 
utilised'.'5! Nothing seemed to have perturbed Radcliffe, who carried out his duty 
with the support of the Viceroy.!? Sylhet was amalgamated with Pakistan except 
the three thanas of Badarpur, Rathabari, Patharkandi and a small portion of Karim- 
ganj, which were kept with the Cacher district of Assam. As evident, the Congress 
did not seem to have zealously pursued the campaign against the inclusion of 
Sylhet in East Pakistan, while the Muslim League left no stone unturned to mobilise 
the Muslims in the district in its favour. With the announcement of the dates for 
the referendum. The district League organisation resorted to an organised campaign 
with the constant support of the League High Command. In contrast to the League 
that was also faction-ridden, not only was the local Congress plagued by severe 
internal rivalries, the national leadership appeared to be indifferent from the outset. 
The League reaped the benefits presumably because of the advantage it had over 


V Assam Secretariat, Guwahati, Home-Poll (confidential), File No. C 232/47, The Memorandum 
of the Muslim League, 2 August 1947. 

H8 Arun Chandra Bhuyan, et al., Political History of Assam, Vol 3, (1940-47), Government of 
Assam, Gauhati, 1980, p. 291. 

иә Rabindra Nath Aditya, From the corridors of memory, Karimganj, 1970, p. 31. Radcliffe 
ignored the suggestion because ‘the nvers which might appear to form suitable natural boundaries 
in India frequently changed their courses and would not therefore provide a fixed boundary’. See 
IOR, R/3/1/158, Minutes of the meeting of the Partition Council, beld on 10 July 1947 

10 The Assam Tribune, 17 July and 23 July 1947. That the Assam Congress ministry never sup- 
ported two of its militant leaders, Nilmono Phukan and Ambikagin Chowdhury, when they decided 
to organise movements against the Radcliffe Award ıs indicative of the stance the party adopted 
just before the formal partition. Despite his opposition to the referendum which was, in his view, a 
farce, and its outcome, the Home Minister Basanta Kumar Das was virtually hounded out of the 
cablnet when be was divested of his portfolio. The Assam Tribune, 28 July 1947. 

5! IOR, R/3/1/157, Nehru to Mountbatten, 2 August 1947. 

12 JOR, R/3/1/157, Telegram, Viceroy to Radcliffe, 3 August 1947. What the Viceroy confirmed 
was a reiteration of a decision, taken in the Рагипоп Council meeting, beld on 10 July 1947. It was 
agreed in that meeting that ‘no directive in addition to the terms of reference should be given to the 
Boundary Commission, it should be left to their discretion to interpret their terms of reference’. 
See ІОВ, R/3/1/158, Minutes of the meeting of the Partition Council. 
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the Congress due to its organisational strength that was both built by its effort, 
and naturally available in the district where Muslims constituted a majority. What 
explains the immense importance of the Moulvies in the campaign is probably the 
uncritical support of the local Muslims, who made the task of the League easier in 
a large number of villages where it was either peripheral or absent. In this respect, 
the nature of the campaign that the League undertook in Bengal for Partition was 
different from that of Sylhet. In Bengal and Punjab, the Moulvies were active, but 
not as dominant as in Sylhet, because the campaign for Partition was both spear- 
headed and controlled by the League as soon as it took off. Thus the story of 
referendum in Sylhet provides toth a continuity and contrast with the all-India 
pattern, except that the League appropriated the local Bengali leadership once the 
3 June plan was announced. Apart from the projected religious fraternity among 
the Muslims in areas where they were a majority, what determined the outcome 
of the Sylhet referendum was the success of the Muslim League in creating and 
sustaining a legitimate political space for the Muslims in contrast to the Congress, 
which seemed to have accepted the result as inevitable even before its an- 
nouncement. 
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Introduction 


The experience of dearth turning into famine, of crises of subsistence turning into 
crises of mortality, had shaped social and cultural practices in South Asia long 
before British domination.’ Nor did famines disappear under colonial capitalism. 
Transformations and higher levels of integration of the subcontinent’s political, 
economic and social structure merely changed the causes of famine. While mal- 
nutrition continued to be or even became endemic among the lower classes of 
many regions, hundreds of thousands and sometimes millions of Indians died in 
major famines between 1769—70 and 1943.2 Yet famines not only extinguished 


This article ıs based оп subchapters 6.7. and 6.8 of my Die Erzeugung kolonialer Staatlichkeit 
und das Problem der Arbeit Eine Studie zur Sozialgeschichte der Stadt Madras und ihres Hinter- 
landes zwischen 1750 und 1800 (Beitrage zur Sudasienfocschung 183), Stuttgart: Franz-Steiner- 
Verlag, 1999. This English version presents the relevant sources more briefly while the argument 
has been further developed and partly revised. Several colleagues have facilitated the latter task by 
their critical comments, namely the participants of a pane! ‘Regulating Labour and Commodity 
Markets in the Colony (1650-1850)' at the 4th European Social Science History Conference in The 
Hague in February 2002 and this journal’s anonymous referee. 


! For popular and official responses to famine in Mughal India see: Irfan Habib, The Agrarian 
System of Mughal India, 1556—1707 (2nd revised edn), Delhi, OUP, 1999, pp. 112-22. An interesting 
discussion of merchant responses to famine (and the popular perception of such responses) can be 
found in David Hardiman, Feeding the Banrya. Peasants and Usurers in Western India, Delhi, 
OUP, 1996, рр. 154-70 On famines in mediseval South India and rulers’ attitude towards them 
see, Angadipuram Appadorai, Economic Conditions in Southern India, 1000-1500 A.D. (K.A. 
Nilakanta Sastri, ed., Madras University Historical Series 12), Madras, 1936, Vol. 2, pp. 748-50. 

? See the useful compilation of data in Leela Visaria and Pravin Visaria, ‘Population (1757— 
1947)’, ın Dharma Kumar, ed., The Cambridge Economic History of India, Vol. П: c.1757—c.1970 
(hereafter CEHI2), рр. 528-31. 
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human life, cattle and material resources, but also strained, subverted and broke 
up bonds of community, class relations and structures of political authority. The 
long-term effects on the structure of social relationships should, however, not be 
exaggerated. As David Amold has argued: 


A crisis like that constituted by a famine throws into sharper relief [. . .] loyalties, 
identities and conflicts obscured by the dust of daily existence. A crisis is a 
time of testing—of religious beliefs, of social relations and of institutions. Crises 
heighten social realities: they rarely negate them.? 


While the nightmare of social anomie that haunted the minds of British adminis- 
trators was thus often a transitory phenomenon, the challenge that famines consti- 
tuted to the legitimacy of the colonial state was more lasting. Sanjay Sharma has 
recently argued that in the face of this double threat to the stability and legitimacy 
of colonial rule, a limited obligation to famine prevention was accepted by the 
colonial state and a codified ‘famine policy’ was, therefore, created in India from 
the 1830s onwards.‘ From this time, famine became a more prominent subject of 
government deliberations and reports, as well as of public debate in Britain and 
India. Correspondingly, most historical studies of famine in South Asia have 
focused on the later nineteenth and twentieth centuries, while the famines of the 
first century of British rule are still rather under- or even unresearched.5 

Of the eighteenth century crises of subsistence, only the famine of 1770 that is 
held to have killed a third of the population of Bengal (about 10 million people) 
and was famously attributed by Adam Smith to the extractive economic policy of 
the East India Company, has received some attention in recent historiography.* 
While the economic and demographic consequences of starvation in the early 
1780s, namely of the famine in South India's Tamil region in 1781-83 and of the 
North Indian ‘Chalisa’ (1783—84), seem to have been of an order comparable to 
that of the Great Bengal Famine, their impact on contemporary public opinion in 
Britain appears to have been considerably less. It is possibly for this reason that 


> David Arnold, ‘Famine in Peasant Consciousness and Peasant Action: Madras, 1876—8', in 
Ranayit Guha, ей, Subaltern Studies Ш Writings on South Asian History and Society, Delhi, 1994 
(1st edn 1984), p. 64. 

* Sanjay Sharma, Farune, Philanthropy and the Colonial State. North India in the Early Nineteenth 
Century (in SOAS Studies on South Asia). Delhi, OUP, 2001, pp. 135—60, 229-33 and passim 

3 Cf. ibid. р 4 

4 For the consequences of the Great Bengal Famine see Visana and Visaria, ‘Population (1757-- 
1947)’, р. 528, and Sabyasachi Bhattacharya, ‘Regional Economy (1757-1857: Eastern India’, in 
CEH?2, pp. 299-3011 For a recent discussion of this and other subsistence crises ш that region see 
Rajat Datta, ‘Subsistence Crises, Markets and Merchants in Late Eighteenth Century Bengal’, in 
Studies in. History (new senes) 10,1 (1994), pp 81-104. For Adam Smith's assessment see The 
Wealth of Nations Books I-II] (with an introduction by Andrew Skinner), London, Penguin, 1986 
(reprint of 1970 edn), рр. 175-76. = 
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the severity of these famines has so far rarely been acknowledged by historians.’ 
In the South Indian case, disregard for this and other subsistence crises of the 
second half of the eighteenth century have recently resulted in exaggerated and 
untenable representations of the living standards of artisans and labourers by some 
scholars.’ 

The present essay seeks to reduce this historiographical gap by presenting new 
archival evidence concerning dearth and famine in the city and hinterland of South 
India’s emerging colonial capital Madras (today’s Chennai) in the latter half of 
the eighteenth century. This evidence could be interesting on two counts: First, it 
can be shown that the frequent occurrence of dearth and famine was related to 
changes in the region’s political economy during the early colonial period. These 
periodical subsistence crises induced, in turn, the colonial state, even in the period 
of its formation, to develop a ‘famine policy’, i.e. a set of more or less consistent 
administrative tools for intervening in local society on the occasion of subsistence 
crises; second, this famine policy was informed by two contradictory attitudes 
towards market regulation on the part of the ruling colonial block: (a) its keenness 
to keep the incipient labour market supplied in a period when labour power was 
generally scarce; and (b) a certain reluctance to ‘interfere’ with the grain market 
for various political and economic reasons. The tension between these attitudes 
accounts for considerable differences in approach as compared to later famine 
policies in colonial South Asia. 

The second section of this essay turns to socio-economic and political 
preconditions and ideological premises that shaped early colonial ‘famine policy’. 
Sections Ш and IV discuss in some detail the actual policies adopted by the 
‘Governor-in-Council of Fort St George’, i.e. the colonial administration of Madras, 
before and during the Great Famine of 1781-83. In conclusion, we will return to 
some more general questions (section V). 


7 The French demograpber Roland Lardinois estimates for the Tamil region а population downturn 
of between 15 and 20 per cent during the last one and half decades of the eighteenth century 
Famine was among the major factors of this development. Roland Lardinois, ‘Deserted Villages 
and Depopulation in Rural Tamil Майа с 1780-с. 1830’, in Tum Dyson, ed, India’s Historical 
Demography. Studies in Famine, Disease and Society (= Collected Papers on South Asia 8), London, 
Curzon Press, 1989, рр. 16-48, especially рр. 32-33. See also Ahuja, Die Erzeugung kolonialer 
Staatlichkeit, pp. 136-45. For the ‘Chalisa’ famine see С.А. Bayly, Rulers, Townsmen and Bazaars. 
North Indian Society in the Age of British Expansion 1770-1870, Delhi, OUP, 1992 (1st Indian 
edn), рр. 88-92 and passim, Sharma, Famunes, Philanthropy and the Colonial State, pp. 30-35 and 
passim. 

! See especially Prasannan Parthasarathi, ‘Rethinking Wages and Competitiveness in the 
Eighteenth Century: Britain and South India’, Past and Present 158 (1998), рр 79-109 For an 
alternative view, sec the present author's ‘Labour Relations in an Early Colonial Context: Madras, 
с. 1750-1800’, ш Modern Алам Studies Vol. 36(4), 2002, рр. 793—826. Here it ıs argued that а 
long-term trend of nsing real wages was repeatedly punctured by sharp short-term fluctuations that 
implied severe subsistence nsks for large sections of South India's society in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. 
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Though colonial administrators of the nineteenth century were brought up in the 
spirit of ‘improvement’? and sought to legitimise their rule in India by ‘famine 
protection works’ and institutionalised ‘philanthropy’, the colonial regime never 
went so far as to commit itself to the eradication of роуепу. In 1877, Viceroy 
- Lord Lytton even deprecated а ‘“life at any price” policy' bluntly as hysterical 
and unaffordable.!! Yet in the early colonial period, British officials were even 
less prepared to accept any responsibility for the welfare of their Indian subjects. 
It would be anachronistic to beleve that they perceived themselves or were 
expected to behave by their employers as ‘civil servants’ of a legitimate govern- 
ment. They were rather entreprenzurial agents of an armed monopolistic trading 
concern who had to secure attractive dividends to the *Honourable Company's' 
shareholders while rendering their offices profitable to themselves. ‘Charitable’ 
works such as hospitals or orphan asylums were thus, as can be shown for late 
eighteenth century Madras, made available almost exclusively to ‘poor Europeans’, 
to so-called ‘Eurasians’ (mainly descendants of British soldiers and Indian low- 
casté females), to sepoys (Indian soldiers) and one or two occupational groups of 
strategic importance. !? 

We cannot conclude from this, however, that crises of subsistence created fewer 
or less considerable problems for the early colonial regime. When large crowds 
of starving villagers assembled in -he streets, before the grain stores and near the 
port facilities of the colonial metrcpolis of Madras, they clearly did so expecting 
‘charity’ and aid from the prosperous and powerful. Crises of subsistence thus 
put the legitimacy of urban wealth and authority on trial, no matter whether the 
city’s British oligarchy wished to accept any responsibility for the survival of the 
famished or not. More importantly, whether a government succeeded in estab- 
lishing its legitimacy in times of famine or failed to do so was, in this period, not 
merely an issue of facilitating adm-nistration in the long run but often a question 
of immediate political survival. In politically fragmented South India several Indian 
and European powers competed fcr a larger share in the region’s resources and 
especially for labour, which was scarce not only in respect of services and artisan 
production, but also of agriculture. This competition for material resources con- 
ferred a certain urgency to the rival regime’s competition for legitimacy. Gaining 
the reputation of a ‘charitable’ government thus became an objective of strategic 
` and vital importance. Excluding famine protection from the political agenda 
implied, as in later periods, the danger of various types of deviant popular practices 


* On the concept of ‘improvement’ in aineteenth century colonial discourse see Thomas В. 
Metcalf, Ideologtes of the Raj (= New Cambridge History of India Ш. 4), Delhi, Foundation Books, 
1995 (1st Indian edn), pp. 15—27. 

© Sharma, Famine, Philanthropy and the Colonial State, рр 169-70, 230-31. 

' S. Ambirsjan, Classical Political Economy and Brinsh Policy т India (м Cambridge South 
Asian Studies 21), Cambridge, CUP, 1978, pp. 93-94. 

P? Ravi Ahuja. Die Erzeugung kolonaler Staatlichkeit, pp. 297-99. 
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such as famine crime or mutiny of armed forces. Yet the tendency inherent in 
subsistence crises to strain and break up labour relations and other social bonds 
was then an even greater concern to the colonial government than in the nineteenth 
century, when pax Britannica appeared more safely established over much of the 
subcontinent. For in eighteenth century South India, this tendency towards anomie 
implied the risk of sudden shifts in the precarious regional balance of power, of a 
dangerous reduction of the colonial regime's scarce economic and military re- 
sources not merely by way of excess mortality but also of emigration to a rival 
state's sphere of influence, for instance to the territory of the powerful sultanate 
of Mysore."? Eighteenth-century processes of state formation thus exerted a direct 
and inexorable pressure on the British to develop some sort of ‘famine policy’. 
In their attempt to establish control over South Indian society, the Company 
regime had to tune its ‘famine policy’ to indigenous social practices of dealing 
with crises of subsistence—practices which included the policies of the powerful 
as well as the survival strategies of the famished. As for the former aspect, however, 
no clear-cut ‘famine policy’ appears to be perceivable in pre-colonial South India 
on the basis of the available evidence, though pre-colonial authorities clearly 
recognised famines as times when their legitimacy was put to the acid test. 
Charitable works such as the distribution of food to the ‘poor’ appear to have 
been their most common response.'^ Even by the end of the pre-colonial period, 
the Nawab of Árcot, formerly the Company's most powerful ally in the South and 
now their dependent, reportedly ‘never fail[ed] to feed some hundreds of poor 
People when provisions are dear in many parts of the Country’ and had choultries 
erected for the distribution of alms.'? | 
Yet we do not presently have any proof for the type of rudimentary ‘famine 
policy’ practised in Mughal North India that relied on the prohibition of food 
exports from famine-stricken areas and on the regulation of food prices in urban 
markets.!° Nor is there much indication for popular pressure on ће Governor-in- 


13 Some of the above mentioned political and social implications are reported for early colonial 
Madras in B.V. Narayanswami Naidu, "Farnines in the City of Madras’, in Madras Tercentenary 
Commemoration Volume, London et al., 1939, рр. 73-87. For economic consequences sce Lardinois, 
‘Deserted Villages and Depopulation’, passim and Abuja, Die Erzeugung kolonialer Staatlichkeu, 
subchapter 4.2. Further evidence is presented below. 

м Appadoral, Economic Conditions in Southern India, Vol. 2, рр 748-50 See also Velcheru 
Narayana Rao, David Shulman and Sanjay Subrahmanyam, Symbols of Substance. Court and State 
in Nayaka Period Tamil Nadu, Delhi: OUP, 1992, pp. 67-72, 112. 

4 Oriental and India Office Collections, Briush Library, (hereafter ОТОС), Paterson Diaries, 
Vol. 8, 30 May 1774, p. 115. There is also evidence that the Nawab established facilities for the 
distribution of food to the ‘poor’ in the town of Arcot in 1773; see N.S. Ramaswami, Political 
History of the Carnatic Under the Nawabs, Delhi, 1984, pp. 337-38. See also Ambirajan, Classical 
Political Economy and British Policy, p. 63; С.А. Bayly and Susan Bayly, "Eighteenth-century 
State Forms and the Economy’, in Clive Dewey, ed , Arrested Development in India. The Historical 
Dumension, New Delhi, 1988, pp. 69—70. 

- № Foc ‘Mughal famine policy’, see Habib, The Agrarian System of Mughal India, pp. 112-22 
and David L. Curley, ‘Fur Gram Markets and Mughal Famine Policy ш Late Eighteenth-Centory 
Bengal’, Calcutta Historical Journal 2, 1 (1977), pp. 1-26. 
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Council of Fort St George to impose such regulations on grounds of custom. 
Moreover, while Nawab Asaf ud-Daula reportedly gave employment to 40,000 
people on construction sites in Lucxnow during the ‘Chalisa’ famine, no evidence 
1s available for the establishment of similar ‘famine works’ by pre-colonial rulers 
in South India. Systems of patronage and clientage on the village level were 
probably more important instruments of coping with subsistence crises. Yet if 
famine went beyond a certain degree, community strategies failed and the social 
bonds that constituted the village tended to break down: Dominant peasants 
stopped the support given to agricu:tural labourers with food and dismissed them.'* 
Relations of clientage were thus at least temporarily relinquished and the ‘poor’ 
were forced to fall back on other subsistence strategies. 

For the eighteenth-century Tamil region, stray references can be found to 
incidents of ‘famine crime’ and food riots, though these forms of deviance appear 
to have been less prevalent than in contemporary North India.'? However, the two 
most common responses to severe famines seem to have been the same as in 
other parts of pre- and early colonial South Asia.” The first was large-scale emi- 
gration to areas that were not affected by famine. Though mortality was excessive 
in the so-called ‘Company’s Jagir’ (i.e. the district surrounding Madras) during 

“the 1781-83 famine, much of its loss in population was accounted for by emi- 
gration. As late as in 1795 i, was reckoned that the ‘Jagir’s’ population amounted | 
only to about 50 per cent of what it had been in 1780.2! As in later South Indian 
famines, the region of Mysore had teen a major destination of emigrants from the 
famished and war-stricken Tamil plains. However, a large number of destitute 
Villagers also sought relief in the city of Madras on several occasions—a strong 
indication of an agricultural crisis that had rendered food less available and/or 
more expensive in the countryside than in the town, where there were considerable 
grain stores that could also be replenished by imports from Bengal and Orissa.” 


Bayly, Rulers, Townsmen and Bazaars, p. 102. 

"а Little evidence 1s available for such village-level strategies of surviving a famine for eighteenth 
century South India. However, David Arnold’s study of the severe South Indian famine of 1876-78 
gives some indication of which techniques of coping with crises of subsistence were available a 
century earlier: Arnold, ‘Famine in Peasant Consciousness and Peasant Action’, pp. 75-81, 85— 
103. For the dissolution of relations of patrcnage and clientage during famines m the period under 
review, seo Tamil Nadu State Archives (hereafter TNSA), Jaghire Records, Vol. 2, 16 July 1783, p. 
57 (‘The Humble Representation of the Head Tenants of the Honble Company's Jaghire to the 
Gentlemen of the Committee of Revenue’); OIOC, Board’s Collection, Vol. 111 (F/4/111), Lionel 
Place, Report on Jagir 1799, $ 79 See also E.avi Ahuja, ‘Labour Unsettled: Mobility and Protest in 
the Madras Region, 1750-1800’, Indian Economic and Social History Review 35(4), 1998, р. 392. 

С.А. Freylinghausen, ed., Neuere Geschichte der Evangelischen Missions-Anstalten zu 
Bekehrung der Heiden in Ostindien, Halle. Waisenhaus, 1776-94, 25. Stuck, p. 61 (С W. Gencke's 
Cuddaloce diary, 12 February 1781); see also Naidu, 'Famines in the City of Madras’, p. 78. 

® Sec, ¢.g., Habib, The Agrarian System of Mughal India, pp. 112-22; Bayly, Rulers, Townsmen 
and Bazaars, рр. 88—90 

2 ОТОС, Board's Collection, Vol. 31 (Ен4/31), Lionel Place, Report on the Јад, 6 October 
1795, $ 24. 

2 Seo below. More detailed evidence is presented ш my Die Erzeugung kolonialer Staatlchkeit, 
pp. 136-45. 
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The second common response to famine on the part of the lower classes was to 
‘sell’ their children or even themselves into lifelong relationships of agrestic slavery 
or inheritable debt bondage. There is plenty of evidence for this practice for late- 
eighteenth century Madras, suggesting that labourers did not approve of the 
subordinate status implicit in such relations but appreciated that an *owner/creditor' 
was more likely to support them in times of famine than a mere 'employer'.? 
Both of these practices—large-scale emigration and the retreat into bondage— 
had the effect of reducing the incipient, limited and highly segmented regional 
labour market even further. In order to keep up this labour market, which was 
inadequate for the requirements of the colonial state even in periods of prosperity, 
British administrators were compelled to adopt a policy which was quite at variance 
with their refusal to accept any responsibility for the welfare of their Indian 
subjects. 

The chronic scarcity of labour, which disappeared from most parts of the 
subcontinent in the early decades of the nineteenth century, was one of the reasons 
for the most striking difference between the ‘famine policy’ of colonial officials 
in early colonial Madras and that of their successors: The readiness of the former 
to regulate the grain market, S. Ambirajan has argued that a ‘non-interventionist’ 
policy predominantly relying on the ‘invisible hand’ in dealing with crises of 
subsistence became effective only after the South Indian famine of 1806-7, and 
Sanjay Sharma has suggested an even later beginning of a (never uncontroversial) 
rule of laissez faire.” The reason for this ‘delay’ is not the unawareness of earlier 
colonial administrators of Adam Smith's famous 'Digression Concerning the Corn 
Trade’ that was to become a sacred text for colonial famine policy makers in the 
subsequent century.” As we will see below, the theory that ‘interference’ with the 
grain market would rather aggravate than alleviate a famine was influential in 
government circles even in the early 1780s, though older ‘paternalistic’ views 
were still far from being marginalised.” If laissez faire theory was not put into 
practice in eighteenth century Madras despite its currency, this was to a high 
extent due to the fact that ‘non-interference’ with the grain market would have 
implied the breakdown of the labour market. This could not be risked since non- 
availability of labour power would not merely have meant a loss in commercial 
profit and land revenue, but in all likelihood also defeat in the long-drawn struggle 
for supremacy in South India. The British in Fort St George were as much aware 
of this as their French rivals in Pondicherry and their most dangerous enemy in 


2 This practice 1s discussed in my ‘Labour Relations ш an Early Colonial Context’. 

> Ambirajan, Classical Political Economy and Втизһ Policy, pp. 65-70; Sharma, Famine, 
Philanthropy and the Colomal State, pp. 53-58. 

з р Н. Campbell and А S. Skinner, eds, The Glasgow Edition of the Works and Correspondence 
of Adam Smith, Vol. 2(1), Oxford, OUP, 1979, рр 524-43. On the reception of this text by colonial 
officials see Ambirajan, Classical Political Economy and British Policy, pp. 60-61, 66—80 and 
Edward P Thompson, Customs in Common, London, Penguin, 1993, pp. 276-82. 

% [bid., pp. 199-200, 269-70; Ambirajan, Classical Political Economy and British Policy, рр 
61-63 
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Mysore.” Moreover, there were at least three other structural conditions that 
rendered a laissez faire approach towards the grain market impracticable. 

To begin with, tax collection and grain trade were inextricably intertwined in 
the Tamil region from about the seventeenth century until the 1790s. State finance 
and private business were practically indistinguishable in what David Ludden 
has convincingly characterised as & system of ‘tributary commercialism’: 


Land revenue, even when collected in kind, was made liquid and useful as 
state revenue through markets in agrarian commodities, including crops but 
also myriad village products [. . .]. In these markets major revenue collectors 
were major actors, but from village headman to zamindar and king their power 
survived in proportion to their ability to capture commercial capital in various 
revenue forms.” 


The state existed through the grain market and vice versa or, in Ludden’s words: 
‘The paddy market [. . .] transformed grain into government revenue. Speculating 
in the market became a key to official power at all levels of the state.’ For only 
those who controlled the storehouses with the government’s share of the harvest 
could accumulate sufficient capital to maintain their position in the system of 
revenue collection—stores that could be sold profitably when the grain prices 
rose in the ‘lean season’. All ranks of revenue officials (and of ‘state’ functionaries 
in general) were, therefore, involved in the grain trade: agrarian magnates (nat- 
tavar), revenue collectors and tax farmers, sahukars and other types of financial 
operators, garrison commanders апі local authorities (such as zamindars and 
palaiyakkarar).™ This situation was not only recognised but also defended as 


2 


? The phenomenon of chronic labour scarcity in early colonial India has been noticed by many 
historians, but its implications for society and state were (for the South Indian case) first discussed 
in the following important essay, David Wastbrook, ‘Land and Labour in Late Eighteenth-Century 
South India: The Golden Age of the Pariah?’. in P. Robb, ed., Dalit Movements and the Meanings 
of Labour in India, Delhi, OUP, 1993, рр. 6E-86. I have attempted to qualify and further develop 
this argument in my articles ‘Labour Unsettled: Mobility and Protest’ and ‘Labour Relations in an 
Early Colonial Context’. { 

2 David Ludden, ‘World Economy and Village India, 1600-1900: Exploring Agranan History 
of Capitalism’, in S. Bose, ed., South Asta and World Capitalism, Delhi, OUP, 1990, p. 166. 

2 Idem., Peasant History in South India, Delhi, OUP, 1989 (1st edn 1985), р. 79. See also ibid., 
pp. 77-81. 

9 For the role of agrarian magnates in the grain trade see Tsukasa Mizushima, Nattar and the 
Socio-Economic Change in South India in the 1818-1918 Centuries, Tokyo: Institute for the Study 
of Languages and Cultures of Asia and Africa. 1986, рр. 269-71, 336-37 See also David Ludden, 
‘Agrarian Commercialism in Eighteenth Century South India: Evidence from the 1823 Tirunelveli 
Census’, Indian Economic and Social History Review 25(4), 1988, p 506. In the face of the 
muilitarisation of the regional economy that 1s observable for the second half of the century, the 
control of local authorities like garrison commanders and palaiyakkarar over markets and grain 
stores must have been considerable, but has to be researched more thoroughly. For the respective 
activities of British garmson commanders and of amildars (revenue collectors) of the Nawab see, 
e.g., ОТОС, Paterson Dunes, Vol. 3, 26 August 1772, р 214; ibid , 27 July 1772, pp 220-23, ibid.. 
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necessary by the colonial administration. Charles Oakeley, who superintended 
the collection of taxes in the so-called ‘Company’s Jagir', thus argued in 1786: 


The Renters [1.е. tax farmers, RA] must always in a great Degree regulate the 
Markets from the superior Quantity that falls to their Share, and as they pay 
high rents to Government, it does not seem reasonable to restrict them unless 
in very extraordinary Cases [. . .].?! 


Among the political agencies that controlled the grain trade, the Nawab of Arcot 
held the most prominent position. George Paterson, who served this dependent 
prince as a consultant for a while, entered the following note in his diary in May 
1774: 


The Nabob is the great rice and Paddy Merchant of all his Country. He constantly 
buys up every grain at the lowest price and keeps it for a Higher Market; by 
which he makes immence [sic!] profits in all the times of the greatest Scarcity 
[...)2 


Under such conditions, strict non-interference of the state with the grain market 
would have implied the end of the type of state that prevailed in late pre-colonial 
South India. Moreover, the East India Company's administration in Madras 
increasingly involved itself with the collection of land revenue from the 1760s. 
The British progressively appropriated the established revenue system to their 
own purposes, to the needs of an expansive military power. This appropriation 
implied a massive diversion of resources into military channels, declining invest- 
ment in agriculture and, consequently, chronic agrarian crisis." Yet it did not in- 
volve a major transformation of the mode of revenue realisation before the 1790s. 
Numerous Company servants, officers of the armed forces and European merchants 
became creditors of the Nawab and local tax farmers in the process and, thereby, 
integrated in the established system of ‘tributary commercialism’ .* Even as late 


4 August 1772, р. 231. The German missionary Benjamin Schultze included the following account 
of a fictitious ‘Prince of the Town’ in his ‘dialogues’ (originally written for language teaching in 
contemporary Madras): ‘He that is next after our King, buys for himself all Sort[s] of Grain, put[s] 
all in his Granaries and locks them up. [.. ] we bad a plentiful Harvest, and though the Husbandmen 
would come to this Town to sell them, our Prince won't give any Body Leave to do so [...] If be 
would give Leave, immediately the Grans would be sold at low Price, but when he gives no Leave, 
the Inhabitants will needs [s1c'] be fcrced to bay from his own Hands at a very high Rate.’ [Benjamin 
Schultze], The large and reknowned town of the English Nation in the East-Indies upon the coast 
of Coromandel, Madras [...], Halle, Waisenhaus, 1750, 25th dialogue, р 59. 

31 TNSA, Jaghire Records, Vol. 6, 3 June 1786, р. 361 

п ОТОС, Paterson Dianes, Vol. 8, 30 May 1774, p. 115. See also ibid., 12 June 1774, p. 142 

9 Sec Abuja, ‘Labour Unsettled: Mobility and Protest ш the Madras Region’, p. 386. See also 
below. 

H The most important study of this us still J.D. Gurney, The Debts of the Nawab of Arcot, 1763— 
78, unpublished doctoral dissertation, Oxford University, 1968. See especially pp 44—46, 59-60. 
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as in 1807, when British dominance had been firmly established for many years, 
the collector of the highly productive Thanjavur district observed: 


[T]he grain market has never been free for many years. The Sircar [govern- 
ment, КА] has always had grain of its own in the store and constrained the 
market.” 


There were no doubt, as we shall see below, Indian and European merchants in 
Madras who protested against the fixing of grain prices on the occasion of dearth 
or famine. But it appears that they could not establish themselves as an autonomous 
and powerful interest to the same extent as in Bengal, where, as Rajat Datta has 
argued, a regulation of the grain market could be resisted with considerable 
success. S  * 

However, the impossibility of a strict separation of ‘state’ and ‘market’ was not 
only due to ongoing processes of state formation within South Asia. The ‘inter- 
ventionism’ of early colonial ‘famine policy’ was also conditioned by structural 
features of the East India Company itself—features that had been shaped in the 
context of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century England. Restricting the market, 
the exclusion of competitors by means of state power was a core operating principle 
of this monopolistic joint stock company. Its practices in the textile trade are too 
well known to be repeated here. The Company’s features as a quasi-state became 
even more pronounced when it extended its activities to the appropriation of 
agricultural surplus and, consequently, to the commodity markets where agri- 
cultural crops were sold. If, as Sinnappah Arasaratnam puts it, the ‘regulatory 
approach was a familiar one to the Company which operated controls over many 
sectors of the economy’, this was bound to have a bearing on the early colonial 
regime's ‘famine policy’.*” Moreover, the East India Company's ‘covenant ser- 
vants’ did not merely act in the double function of commercial agents and state 
officials, but did also perceive their offices as ‘sinecures’ up to the last decade of 
the century. Their salaries were comparatively small as they were expected to 
make private commercial use of their offices.* The large stores of grain that the 
garrison storekeeper of Fort St George (who was always a member of the govern- 
ment) controlled offered considerable opportunity for market manipulations that 
could generate handsome profits for this office bearer, and also for the Company’s 
shareholders. The Governor-in-Council thus temporarily banned the sale of grain 


5 Quoted from Ambirayan, Classical Political Economy and British. Policy, р. 67 

* Datta, ‘Subsistence Crises, Markets and Merchants’. 

P Sinnappah Arasaratnam, Maritime Commerce and English Power Southeast India 1750-1800 
(= Asian Studies Association of Australia, ed., South Asian Publications Series 11). New Delhi, 
Sterling, 1996, р. 117. See also ibid., Chapters 5 and 6. 

м Evidence for such ‘sinecunst practices’ 14 abundant. For an interesting case concerning the 
‘master attendant’ (port captain) that occurred as late as in 1796, see subchapter 3.7 of my Die 
Erzeugung kolonialer Staatlichkeit. However, the East India Compeny's servants were transformed 
into well-paid bureaucrats in the same decade under the governorship of Lord Cornwallis See 
Metcalf, Ideologies of the Raj, pp. 21—22 
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in Madras on various occasions to force up the prices for paddy and rice. Half of 
the resulting extra profit went into the Company’s coffers, the other half into the 
garrison storekeeper’s purse.” Moreover, there was much agreement among the 
British notables of Madras well into the nineteenth century that the regulation of 
prices of commodities that were bought to a large extent by Europeans (such as 
meat, poultry, fish, bread, butter, vegetables, fruit or bricks), was not only permis- 
sible but also indispensable.” Political domination again implied the right to 
regulate prices: State and market were inseparable not only in the hinterland but 
also in the colonial city of Madras. 

Finally, another structural precondition for ‘famine policy’ in late eighteenth 
century Madras consisted in the almost permanent state of war in this period. 
Ongoing warfare between various regional powers including the British, the French 
and the new sultanate of Mysore, jeopardised the channels of trade. Whether they 
could be kept open or collapsed altogether was to a considerable degree a military 
question. State intervention in the form of armed protection thus became a principal 
precondition for trade. Moreover, rice and other food grains were not merely 
goods of consumption and commodities in these times of war; they were also a 
core factor of military logistics. Only those regional powers who possessed 
sufficient quantities of paddy as well as adequate storing and transport facilities 
had military striking power.*! General Eyre Coote was unable to solve this problem 
during the Second Mysore War (1780-84) and the British defeat was, to a con- 
siderable extent, a result of this failure." The imperatives of war thus rendered 
the regulation of the grain market inadvertent if, like in this case, military crisis 
coincided with a major crisis of subsistence. 


Subsistence Crises and Colonial Policy before the Great Famine 


Famines had been a cause of concern for the East India Company's administrators 
in Madras long before the rise of classical political economy. Prior to the period 
under review, serious crises of subsistence are recorded for 1647, 1658—59, 1686— 
87, 1718—19, 1728—36 апа 1747. There is also some early evidence for measures 


? An ‘insider report’ on these practices can be found in ООС, Paterson Diaries, Vol. 4, 17 
February 1773, p. 188. 

© The regulation of prices of such commodities ıs, for instance, recorded in TNSA, Public 
Department Sundries (hereafter PS), Vol. 16 (Board of Police, 1770-71), pp. 61-64, 90f, OIOC, 
Madras Public Proceedings (hereafter MPP), P/240/66, 9 February 1787, pp 161-82; TNSA, PS, 
VoL 61 (Police Committee 1797-98), рр. 27-31; TNSA, PS, Vol. 64 (price and wage regulations 
1798), pp. 1-29; TNSA, Military Department Sundnes, Vol. 139 (1811), ‘Police Regulation, No. 6. 
A Regulation for Markets’. 

< This is clearly stated in a letter of Governor Macartney and his Council to Bengal: OIOC, 
MPP, P/240/53, 29 July 1781, рр. 656-57. See also ОТОС. Letters to England, E/4/309, 30 October 
1781, §7 

< Henry Dodwell, "Transport and the Second Mysore War’, Journal of the Society for Army 
Historical Research 3, 1924, pp. 266-72, see especially p. 267. 

^ Henry Davison Love, Vestiges of Old Madras (Indian Records Senes), New York, AMS, 1968 
(reprint of 1913 edn), Vol 3, р. 558, Naidu, "Famines in the City of Madras', рр 73-78, Bericht 
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on the part of the British government to alleviate dearth and famine. Hence in 
1686, when mortality rose along the Coromandel Coast on account of famine and 
epidemics and about 2,000 inhabitants of Madras were considered to be on the 
brink of starvation, cooked rice was daily distributed to the needy. This was 
financed from Company funds as well as from private donations and supervised 
by the ‘head dubashes’, i.e. the principal Indian agents of the British government. 
In 1718 food was again distributed to the famished by Company servants, possibly 
from their own means.“ 

The earliest reference to direct interventions in the grain market is available for 
1729, when the retail price for cereals was fixed. Grain traders who refused to 
comply with this regulation risked the requisition of their stores (against payment 
of the fixed rate), as did persons who possessed supplies exceeding ‘normal’ annual 
consumption. These measures were repealed before the subsequent harvest as a 
reduction of imports was apprehended. However, in the following year a ‘grain 
committee’ was established with the task to regulate retail prices and hours of 
grain sales. The committee was also ordered to confiscate all stores of rice and 
paddy exceeding five garce (one загсе is equivalent to about 4.2 metric tons). 
The objective of the Governors-in-Council's policy was apparently, on this 
occasion, to reduce bottlenecks of food supply during the ‘lean seasons’ between 
the paddy harvests. 

The second half of the eighteenth century commenced with a series of subsist- 
ence crises that reached the level of a famine in at least one case. The consequences 
of these crises were, however, less severe. They were, therefore, only briefly 
mentioned in administrative records and altogether ignored in later publications. 
In summer 1750, the Governor-in-Council were, for instance, apprehensive of a 
severe food shortage and issued an order to increase the Company’s grain stocks 
and to directly supply rice to European and Indian soldiers, to so-called *Coffreys' 
(i.e. African slave labourers) and to ‘boat men’. Moreover, they instructed the 
storekeeper to sell one garce of rice on the bazaar every day ‘for the sustenance , 
of the роог’.® This amounted, according to contemporary calculations, to between 
6,500 and 11,000 daily rations.“ When the rice-exporting region of Bengal was 


der Koniglich-Danischen Missionarien in Ostindien [hereafter Hallusche Berichte], 67-72 cont, 
Halle, Waisenhaus, 1750—52, p. 1227 (Madras diary, 15 April 1747); ibid., 91-97 cont., Halle, 
Waisenhaus, 1762-64, p. 897 (mission report 1759-60), Gustav Fridench Gerbett, Ost-Indische 
Natur-Geschichte. Suten und Alterthumer insonderheit bei den Malabaren, so aus den Berichten 
der Kongl. Danischen Mission zusammen getragen, Halle, Waisenhaus, 1752, p. 77. See also, 
Hallische Berichte, 31-43 cont , Halle, Waisenhaus, 1735—38, р 446 (Madras diary, 9 September 
1734) and ibid , p. 447-48 (Madras diary, 2 October 1734). 

“ Naidu, ‘Famines in the City of Madras’, pp. 76-78. 

4 R.A. Dalyell, Memorandum on the Madras Famine of 1866. Printed for the Information of the 
Madras Central Famine Relief Committee, Madras, 1867, pp. 10-12, See also Naidu, ‘Famines in 
the City of Madras’, p. 78. 

* Records of Fort St George (printed in Madras, 1930—53) [hereafter RFSG], Diary and 
Consultation Books (Public Department) [hereafter DCB], 13 August 1750, р 151. 

9 For these calculations, see Ahuja, Die Erzeugung kolonialer Staatlichkett, р 228, footnote 
296. 
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affected by dearth two years later, the Madras Council reacted immediately and 
prohibited any export of grain ‘to prevent as much as in us lies, the Calamity 
here'.* In 1760, German Protestant missionaries in Madras reported a subsistence 
crises to their headquarters in Halle (Saxony) that had ‘almost equalled a famine 
in this whole region’ for about six months.” The Governor-in-Council reacted by 
temporarily repealing import duties on paddy and rice. 

A more serious subsistence crisis occurred in 1763 when the missionaries 
observed that ‘some poor people and especially foreigners from the countryside’ 
had died in the streets of Madras from starvation and disease. The daily distribution 
of cooked food to thousands by the British administration, by a prominent English 
entrepreneur (and former Governor) and some Indian merchants is the only 
measure referred to in the missionaries’ diary. As for the immediate causes of the 
famine, the failure of both the monsoon rains and of the imports from overseas is 
mentioned.” The reference to destitute rural people seeking refuge in the city 
indicates that rural grain reserves were at a low level and village strategies of 
coping with dearth were breaking down. This was possibly due to the exacerbating 
agrarian crisis in the Tamil region that rendered the rural population more 
vulnerable to the periodical failure of the rains.” 

A scarcity of grain in 1769 appears to have been a passing episode confined to 
the city of Madras, but the respective sources still contain interesting information 
concerning the measures adopted by the colonial administration. This was the 
time of the First Mysore War, when Haider Ali’s horsemen cut off the grain supplies 
from the hinterland and the British depended mainly on imports from Bengal and 
other northern regions. On this occasion, the Company regime not only fixed the 
retail price but also centralised all grain sales on the beach under the supervision 
of the Governor’s personal agent (dubash). The retailing facilities were apparently 
inadequate as several people were injured when ‘many thousands’ desperately 
tried to secure their share of grain. The supervision of grain sales through the 


governor's ‘personal servant’ was apparently deeply unpopular, and the ‘poor . 


people’ are reported to have ‘publicly scolded and cursed [the dubash] wherever 
they catch sight of him’.® This is one of the very few expressions of popular 


а RFSG, DCB, 2 October 1752, р. 181. 

* Hallische Berichte, 91-97 cont., Halle, Waisenhaus, 1762-64, р 897 (brief mission report for 
Г May 1759 to 31 December 1760). 

® ОТОС, MPP, P/240/19, 10 December 1761, pp. 58—64; RFSG, DCB, 27 October 1760, p. 312 

?! Archiv der Franckeschen Stiftung, Halle (Saale) [hereafter AFS], II D 40: 4, KurtzgefaBte 
Nachricht von dem Fortgang der Evangelischen Mission zu Madras im Jahr 1763 (bnef report for 
1763 by Johann Philipp Fabricius and Johann Christan Breithaupt), 31 December 1763, ibid., T В 
53:27, letter from Johann Christian Breithaupt to Pastor Breithaupt in Wernigerode, 17 February 
1764. See also Hallische Berichte, 98-103 cont, Halle, Waisenhaus, 1765—68, рр 385-88, 
391-92. 

ЗА drasuc reduction of agricultural productivity in the ‘Jagir’, іе the district surrounding 
Madras, is, for instance, mentioned a few years later in OIOC, Paterson Diaries, Vol. 7, 22 December 
1773, pp. 135-36. 

5 Neuere Geschichte der Evangelischen Missions-Anstalten zu Bekehrung der Heiden in 
Ostindten, Vol. 1, p. 349 (letter from J.C Breithaupt to D Franke, 22 January 1770). 
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anger against the authorities on the occasion of famine that the present writer has 
been able to trace from this period. The ranty of such references stands in marked 
contrast to the high frequency of food riots that David Arnold has stated for Madras 
bazaars during the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries.* An explanation 
for this discrepancy is difficult. Such disturbances may simply not have been 
recorded when the actual implementation of ‘famine policy’ was delegated to 
dubashes or rather informal committees in the eighteenth century. Alternatively, 
it is also possible that ‘food riot’ as a form of collective action became only an 
attractive option when localised strategies of coping with famine were less likely 
to be successful and the colonial state had started to derive its legitimacy more 
systematically from ‘famine protection’. 

Much better documented is a crisis of subsistence that occurred in the early 
1770s. Late in 1773, the Governo--in-Council of Fort St George reported to Cal- 
cutta that a scarcity of rice was impending since rains had been delayed and 
insufficient throughout the Tamil region. They requested the Bengal government 
to send rice to Madras on the Company’s account and also to encourage merchants 
to export grain to the South.* However, the Calcutta authorities prohibited rice 
exports, arguing that dearth was also to be expected for Bengal.” By March, to- 
wards the end of the agricultural season, the situation had deteriorated, inducing 
the Madras government to repeal import duties on grain in the southern port town 
of Cuddaloré.* In May it was estimated that the stocks held in Madras storehouses 
of both the Company and private merchants would last no longer than eight or 10 
weeks. The Governor-in-Council admitted: 


We feel ourselves much at a Loss to provide for the immense number of People, 
who live immediately under our Protection, & who can only look to us for 
assistance in this Emergency [. . .].? 


This claim to be the only possible benefactor of the ‘poor’ should be taken with a 
pinch of salt—the Nawab is reported to have distributed more than 3,000 tons of 
paddy to the needy in his territories in the course of this crisis. However, the 
quoted passage does indicate that colonial officials accepted some obligation for 
supplying the city’s inhabitants with food grains. Accordingly, the following four 
measures were adopted: (a) the Company’s grain stores were to be sold on the 
bazaar in fixed daily rations, (b) the retail trade was to be regulated as ‘to afford 
the most extensive relief to the Inhabitants’, (c) all custom duties and other imposts 


+ Arnold, ‘Famine in Peasant Conscicusness and Peasant Action’, рр 85—88. 

5 E P. Thompson’s observation that ‘food nots’ occurred only during a ‘transitional phase’ in 
the development of a “modern” nationel “free market" in various parts of the worlds may be 
relevant here. Thompson, Customs in Соттоп, рр 293-94; see also ibid , рр. 295—303. 

% OIOC, MPP, P/240/36, 3 December 1773, р 809. 

п Ibid , Р/240/37, 6 May 1774, р. 318 

я Ibid . 19 March 1774, pp. 211-12 

9 Ibid., 6 May 1774, pp. 317-19. 

© Ramaswami, Political History of the Carnatic Under the Nawabs, pp 337-38 
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on grain were to be repealed until the autumn harvest, and (d) as much grain as 
possible was to be bought up at the Company's expense.®! 

In order to achieve the last objective, a ship was sent to Masulipatam to acquire 
grain at a low price in this productive region, and contracts were given to four 
British merchants to supply the Company with 2,700 tons of rice. The Governor 
also tried to convince the Nawab to sell large quantities of rice to the Company; 
the Nawab declined the request at first, arguing that the inhabitants of his domains 
would be subjected to famine if he did so. George Paterson, well versed with the 
background dealings of both the Nawab and the colonial oligarchy, noted, however, 
in his diary: 


Great Disputes between the Governor and the Nabob About the grain business 
[...] However it is plain and Evident that it is not that the Nabob is averse to 
deliver the Grain; but he wants to disposc of it as a Merchant, at the Current 
price for the time being, with the liberty of taking every possible Advantage of 
the rise of the Market. Should he agree to give this Quantity of Rice to the 
Governor, He could not help a reasonable price being fixed, which would not 
only diminish his immediate profits on the quantity given, but it would greatly 
reduce his expected Advantages, by preventing the price of Grain from rising 
to such a pitch, as it otherwise must. His Highness complained of this to me, 
and told me he had no Objections to the Company's people going to the Country 
to buy as much as they pleased in the best terms they Could from the Merchant, 
or he wished Another to stand between him and the Company, And this he 
proposed to Mr. Benfield. The Nabob would sell his grain to Mr. Benfield, 
which he was to sell again to the Inhabitants, by which means he would reap 
every Advantage of the Merchant, while he Conceived such a cob web covering 
would save the dignity of the Prince.” 


When Benfield turned down the offer, the Nawab could be induced to direct some 
subordinate authorities (palaiyakkarar) and his brother Abdul Wahab Khan, a 
major tax farmer, to sell one thousand tons of paddy to the Company.“ Moreover, 
the Governor-in-Council decided to buy up even more grain in June. Thesc 
stores were sold in a special retailing facility which was fenced and guarded by 
sepoys of the Company's battalions. However, the rush was such that a contem- 
porary observer remembered many years later that people had been squeezed to 
death every day. 


*! OIOC, MPP, P/240/37, 6 May 1774, pp. 319—20. 

© Ibid, 13 May 1774, pp. 326—27; ibid, 16 May 1774, pp. 330-32. ibid . 30 May 1774, pp 
352-54; bid., З June 1774, pp. 357-63. See also OIOC. Paterson Diaries, Vol 8. 30 May 1774, p 
114. - 

* Ibid , 1 June 1774, рр 115-16 

“ OIOC, MPP, Р/240/37, 3 June 1774, pp. 361-62. 

© Ibid., 6 June 1774, рр 376-77; ibid , 13 June 1774, рр. 390-91. 

“ [bid., Р/242/9, 21 December 1798, pp 3986-87 Anderson. a doctor. mentions the year 1773. 
but 1t 18 probable that he referred to the crisis of 1774 
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The autumn harvest brought cnly limited relief as the rains had been insufficient 
once again. The colonial authorities deemed themselves compelled to renew their 
efforts at regulating the grain market and also explicated, in April 1775, the 
rationale of their activities: 


[. .. E]very Relief in their Power should be afforded (о the Inhabitants who in 
the present Scarcity which prevails throughout the whole Country must depend 
chiefly upon this Place for Subsistence[,] and if some support be not given 
them it is to be feared[,] many of them may perish or quit their Habitations to 
the great detriment of the Country and of the Company's Investment [. . .].°” 


The Governor-in-Council’s ‘ат пе policy’ was thus clearly induced by the chronic 
scarcity of labour and the acute Canger of permanent emigration from their sphere 
of influence: As they pointed out, refusal of support on the part of the government 
would not only have been to the ‘detriment of the country’ and thereby reduced 
land revenue, but would also have harmed the ‘Company’s investment’, i.e. the 
production of export textiles. 

To sum up this section, we may state that in the eighteenth century, subsistence 
crises were experienced by every generation of inhabitants of the city of Madras 
at least once. The available mater-al is too fragmentary and circumstantial to permit 
any definite statement as to whether the incidence of subsistence crises was higher 
in the second half of the century, though there is some indication that this may be 
so. It is clear, however, that dea-th and famine struck the city and its hinterland 
rather frequently: 10 subsistence crises, ranging in severity between temporary 
dearth and the major famine, are discernible for the five decades between 1747 
and 1798: 


Figure 1 
Subsistence Crises in Madras, 1740-1800 





Before the Great Famine of the ezrly 1780s, the colonial regime’s ‘famine policy’ 
appears to have been based on the acceptance of a limited obligation to support 
their subjects in times of subsistence crisis. Three elements of this ‘policy’ are 
discernible: ‘Charity’, indirect and direct regulation of the grain market. 


(a) ‘Chanty’, and namely the distribution of cooked food to the needy, appears 
to have been the earliest response to dearth and starvation. Such activities 


© Ibid., P/240/39, 7 April 1775, pp. 436-37. 

@ This diagram 1з based on various materials presented in this article. Considering the fragmentary 
character of the sources and methodical problems, I have not tned to distinguish periods of dearth 
from penods of famine (1е periods of excess mortality). However, the famine of 1781-83 clearly 
stands out among the century's subsistence crises in that it was the only one to cause a substantial 
demographic and economic downturn in the region 
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were, of course, rather limited in extent and had mainly symbolic value: 
They legitimised prosperity and power 1n situations when large parts of . 
the population found themselves confronted with impoverishment and 
disentitlement. ‘Philanthropy’ of this kind was afforded by the East India 
Company in their capacity as local government and by ‘respectable’ Euro- 
pean individuals in much the same way Indian rulers and merchants had 
been displaying 'charity' for centuries and continued to do so even under 
British dominance. 

(b) Indirect methods of regulating the grain market were not confined to 
repealing custom duties during the ‘lean season’ between the harvests. 
They also included the massive participation of the East India Company 
in the grain trade. Being involved in a regional process of state formation 
in which revenue collection and grain trade were inextricably intertwined, 
the Company held great stocks of paddy and rice even in prosperous agri- 
cultural years and could increase their stocks when dearth was impending. 
Therefore, they were in a position to regulate the bazaar price either by 
locking up their ‘godowns’ or by throwing well-dosed quantities of grain 
on the market, and they made use of this position more than once. 

(c) Moreover, early colonial administrators did not hesitate to directly regulate 
the grain market or, in other words, to interfere with the property rights of 
grain traders in famine periods. Like their Mughal predecessors, they pro- 
hibited grain exports, fixed prices and quotas and supervised grain sales 
on urban bazaars.” They opposed stockpiling and price manipulations on 
the part of private traders by confiscating and forcibly selling their stocks 
whenever they found such measures favourable to their interests. 


In marked difference to the policy of pre-colonial rulers, however, investment in 
agriculture and the provision of cheap loans to famished agriculturists, i.e. measures 
to counteract the prevailing downward trend in agricultural productivity, did not 
become an element of early colonial famine policy in the Madras region. 


Philanthropy, Regulation, Deportation: The Great Famine of 1781-83 


The famine of 1781-83 has been dealt with in a narrative mode in several older 
publications” and a few recent studies have cursorily discussed its causes and 


© Cf.: Curley, ‘Fair Grain Markets and Mughal Famine Policy’. See also Sharma, Famine, 
Philanthropy and the Colonial State, pp. 35—37, 48—52 and passum. 

™ Valuable summaries. though written from a colonial perspective, are. Love, Vestiges of Old 
Madras, Vol. 3, pp. 229-36 and Dalyell, Memorandum on the Madras Famine of 1866, рр. 12—17. 
Naidu, ‘Famines in the City of Madras’. pp 79—82, contains little additional information but several 
inaccuracies. Another older article is only interesting as a specimen of colonial ideology but mis- 
leading as a histoncal study. S.V. Chan, ‘Famine Relief in Madras 150 Years Ago’, Indian Historical 
Records Commission Pioceedings 6, 1924, pp. 78-84. 
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implications.” Little material is available as yet to permit a discussion of popular 
responses to this terrible subsistence crisis, but the sequence of political inter- 
ventions on the part of the early Company regime is documented in great detail. 
The following section thus exclusively attempts to reconstruct and analyse the 
development of the early Company regime’s ‘famine policy’ in the course of this 
crisis. First indications of a severe food shortage were perceivable already in July 
1780 and when the famine subsided at last in August 1783, it was found that it 
had been of catastrophic dimensions in terms of mortality and economic damage. 
This long and intense crisis can be perceived as the litmus test of early colonial 
‘famine policy’ in South India, since almost all available instruments of con- 
temporary ‘famine policy’ had been tested in the course of these three years—a 
period that can be divided into six stages. 


Stage I: July 1780 to March 1781 


Drought and bad harvests had created a dearth as early as 17797 but it was only 
after hostilities had been resumed with the sultanate of Mysore that the Governor- 
in-Council feared difficulties in the supply of the city and adopted the usual 
measures ‘to prevent so shocking a Calamity’: Import duties on grain were repealed 
for six months, the Company’s representative in the fertile Kaveri delta was ordered 
to send rice to Madras and the Calcutta authorities were requested to send down 
additional shiploads of grain.” 


Stage 2: March to June 1781 


After the spring harvest it was found that grain stores in Madras would only last 
for 42 days as rice transports from the South had been prevented by the enemy. 
Moreover, the arrival of supplies from the North was believed to be uncertain. 
Now, for the first time, it was considered to reduce the number of eaters in Madras. 
The ‘Superintendent of Police’ was thus ordered to register all inhabitants of ‘Black 
Town’, where about half the city’s Indian population lived, since all persons who 
did not belong to the ‘family’ (i.e. household) of a house owner were to be banished 
from the town." This scheme was apparently not implemented at this stage. The 
activities of the 'Superintendent of Police' were rather directed towards less radical 
objectives such as the supervision of the retail trade and gathering information 
about the grain stocks in town.” A few weeks later a ‘Grain Committee’ was 


7l Lardinois, ‘Deserted Villages and Depopulation'; Arasaratnam, Maritime Commerce and 
English Power, pp 109-17. 

? OIOC, MPP, P/240/48, 11 October 1779, p 611; ibid., P/240/50, 15 February 1780 (no page 
given); ibid , 19 May 1780, pp. 285-87; ibid , 3 June 1780, p. 334. 

P OIOC, MPP, P/240/51, 28 July 1780, p 547, ibid., 29 July 1780, pp 549—50. 

H Love, Vertiges of Old Madras, Vol. 3, p. 229. 

™ OIOC, MPP, P/240/52, 24 April 1781, p. 305; see also :bid., P/240/51, 27 October 1780, 
p. 942 
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formed with three members, all of whom were English Company servants. Thus 
a special administrative tool for managing the crisis was forged. One of its ob- 
jectives was to restrict consumption in order to make the limited stocks last until 
September when the storehouses could be replenished after the harvest.” However, 
the Committee had to report early in June that the stocks would already be ex- 
hausted by the end of the month.” They suspected that large quantities of grain 
had been bought up privately in February and March, which were held back from 
the market.” - 

The Governor-in-Council now took recourse to more direct methods of regu- 
lating the grain trade: They increased the price of import rice and also the daily 
quota of grain from Company stocks that was to be sold in the bazaar. This quota 
was to be equal to 96,000 rations, i.e. it was meant to feed about half of the city’s 
population, and for its sale the erection of a new ‘banksall’ (storehouse) was 
ordered. Moreover, every person in possession of any kind of grain stocks was 
required to submit a correct account. Indian traders were the main target of these 
regulations and, therefore, it was also directed that *Banians' (baniyas, merchants) 
had to sign ‘Penalty Bonds’ compelling them to throw all their grain stocks on the 
market.? The Grain Committee demanded far-reaching powers in order to push 
these regulations through. However, the Governor-in-Council was not yet prepared 
to authorise the Committee to summon and interrogate grain traders, to search all 
houses where they suspected secret hoards and to compel private traders to sell 
their stocks in the Company's storehouse at the fixed price. "The Notice, you 
desire to be published in the Black Town,’ they argued, 


would tend to create confusion and impress the Minds of the People with 
Suspicions that their Grain was to be forcibly taken from them, which is by no 
means the intention of the Board, except in case of the last necessity, when all 
offered for Sale has been expended, and no more can be obtained by encour- 
agement or lenient Measures.” 


Drastic measures of regulating the grain trade (and especially the operation of 
Indian rice merchants) were thus considered at this stage but not yet implemented. 


Stage 3: July to September 1781 


Early in July, the ‘Grain Committee’ informed Governor Lord Macartney that the 
stores allocated for public sale would be exhausted in two days. The government 
order to give detailed account of private grain hoards had not resulted in any 


^ [bid , P/240/52, 19 May 1781, рр. 428-29. 
п Ibid., 9 June 1781, рр. 559-60. 

п Ibid, рр. 468-69. 

э Ibid., рр. 470-73. 

ю Ibid., рр. 554-55; scc also ibid , pp. 547-53. 
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increased supply. They were sure that large quantities of paddy and rice were 
being hidden in the ‘Black Town’, but since they were divided up between a large 
number of persons it would be difficult, if not impossible, to channel them to 
the market except by removing all restrictions on prices and trade. Moreover, the 
Commuttee considered it necessary to throw a larger share of the Company’s grain 
stocks upon the market. The Gove-nor-in-Council consented to the Committee’s 
recommendations and ordered the storekeeper to sell a quantity of grain in the 
bazaar every day that amounted, according to a calculation referred to above, to 
about 45,000 rations."' They also requested the government in Calcutta to acquire 
and send down large supplies of rice. Governor-General Warren Hastings and 
his Council replied, however, that they had strong reservations against cutting 
out private grain traders by buying and shipping large supplies at the Company’s 
cost. Arguing on the lines of the laissez faire argument that had gained some 
currency among colonial circles by now, they emphasised that they had complied 
with the Madras Council's request not because they were convinced of its utility, 
but merely to protect themselves from the charge of not having assisted them in 
alleviating the food shortage. Yet they were of the opinion 


that the natural Springs of Trade left to their own operation will ın such Instances 
always be found the surest and most effectual means of Relief, and that ће - 
Supplies which were sent by us have not only prevented an equal Importation 
by private Channels, but by lessening the hopes of Profit, may have proved a 
Cause of Discouragement to the Dealers in that Trade.® 


For all this free trade rhetoric, the Calcutta Council roundly turned down in the 
same letter another request, namely to lift the ban on salt imports into Bengal.” 
The Madras government renewed their demand for the repeal of these restrictions, 
arguing that sailing to Bengal for paddy would only be profitable business for 
shipmasters of small coastal vessels if they also had the opportunity to load their 
"doneys' with some saleable commodity on their outward joumey.” However, 
the Calcutta authorities were obviously not interested in ‘free trade’ between Ben gal 
and the Coromandel Coast in general, but exclusively in an unrestricted grain 
trade. So it is quite possible that it was rather the strong bargaining position of 
Bengal rice merchants and shippers than the brilliance of the Smithian argument 
that induced Hastings and his Council to take this political stance.*5 The colonial 


Ч ОТОС, MPP, P/240/53, 6 July 1781, pp. 634—38 

£ Love, Vestiges of Old Madras, Vol 3, р. 230. 

? OIOC, MPP, P/240/53, 27 July 1781, pp. 651-52. 

=! Ibid, pp. 648-51 This prohibition Ead been decreed five years earlier: ibid., P/240/41, 
17 May 1776, p 277. 

5 OIOC, MPP, P/240/53, 29 July 1781. рр. 655-56 

M The influence of ‘Bengal private shippers to Madras’ 15 suspected by Arasaratnam, Mantime 
Commerce and Englith Power, р. 117. For the bargaining power of Bengal grain merchants see 
Datta, ‘Subsistence Crises, Markets and Merchants’. 
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administration in Madras was, in any case, little inclined to rely on the ‘invisible 
hand’. Though more drastic limitations of mercantile property rights were not 
being imposed yet, Company officials still regulated retail prices and the supply 
of the Madras bazaars by way of import policy and the sale of the Company’s 


Stage 4: September 178] to September 1782 


Despite grain imports from Bengal, dearth turned into famine in Madras City by 
September 1781. Even the workforce that was directly employed by the Company 
and, therefore, possessed more secure entitlements to food, complained that they 
were unable to supply themselves with grain adequately in the bazaars. This applied 
not only to bleachers and other textile artisans who stated that some of them had 
died from hunger, but also to the Indian employees of the Company’s hospital.” 
Moreover, from this month onwards, excessive mortality is referred to in the 
records—most victims were destitute villagers from the hinterland whose hopes 
to find alternative means of subsistence in Madras had betrayed them." Early in 
October, a member of the Governor’s Council was appointed as chairman of the 
Grain Committee. The Committee's standing was also enhanced by conferring on 
it punitive powers, namely to ‘chastize any person guilty of abuses too trifling to 
be brought before the Council". There is little information about the Committee’s 
application of these powers, but it is probable that the ‘abuses’ referred to were 
mainly implied non-compliance with bazaar regulations. A more spectacular case 
of this kind was recorded in June 1782 when the Governor-in-Council ruled to 
inflict exemplary punishment on the grain merchant Nellannah for contempt of 
government. Nellannah’s misdemeanour was that he had dared to apply to the 
Mayor’s Court for redress when the Grain Committee confiscated and sold his 
stocks for the regulated bazaar rate after he had refused to do so. For his ‘audacity’ 
Nellannah was to receive 25 lashes under the eyes of the public.” After this inci- 
dent, the Council sanctioned and published fixed rates for wholesale and retail 
prices in July 1782.” 

The escalation of dearth to famine also prompted more extensive ‘philanthropic’ 
activities on the part of European notables from the beginning of 1782. Members 
of the Anglican parish committed themselves to contribute 800 Pagodas (about 


п OIOC, MPP, P/240/53, 14 September 1781, рр. 826-28; TNSA, Miltary Department 
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£320) per month to a charitable fund for the benefit of the ‘poor distressed Inhab- 
itants of these parts’ and established a ‘Committee of Charity’. This Committee 
asked the Governor-in-Council or Madras to suggest to the Governor-General a 
collection of donations among the notables of Calcutta for ‘the preservation of 
the lives of thousands who must inevitably perish without their charitable assist- 
ance’. The Calcutta government was also to be requested to buy rice from these 
donations, which was to be shipped to Madras as cheaply as possible. Lastly, the 
‘Committee of Charity’ asked for construction materials as ‘the Dying Objects 
daily met with in the Streets, require Shelter as well as Support’—another indication 
that many of the famished assembled in Madras were villagers from the hinterland. 
The Committee backed up the urgency of their demands not merely by appealing 
to the compassion of the Members of Council, but also by arguing that these meas- 
ures would ‘be attended with the greatest benefit to the Company, by the pre- 
servation of a Number of lives for the Tillage of the Land’.* Though charitable 
donations were collected in Calcutta and Madras subsequently,” the ‘Committee 
for managing the subscription for the Native Poor’ considered their means insuf- 
ficient to feed the 4,000 people who daily attended their stalls. The Committee 
also complained about the paltry sum that had so far been donated by ‘Black 
Subscribers’, who included exclusively persons and occupational groups in direct 
employment of the Company and European entrepreneurs.” One explanation for 
this ostensible ‘miserliness’ could be that Indian notables preferred organising 
their own charitable activities within the institutional framework of temples and 
mosques to donating to the Anglican vestry.” Subsequently, however, the Council 
appears to have cajoled Indian notables to make more substantial contributions 
to the Anglican charity fund. Most of these donations came from the ‘Banksall 
Merchants’, i.e. the owners of storehouses.” For this particular group, generous 
charitable activities were also an investment in protection, since a reputation for 
benevolence could prevent their storehouses from becoming a target of collective 
plunder?'—a form of famine crime, which was also known during this period. 
Hence the news that the grain stocks of the 'rich people' of Cuddalore, another 
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coastal town to the South, had been plundered only a few months ago was probably 
not lost оп them.” 

To sum up the developments in this stage, we can state that the grain traders 
were subjected to stricter regulation while 'charitable' activities were institutional- 
ised by English notables in close collaboration with the colonial government. 


Stage 5: September to December 1782 


In the course of the summer, as numerous famine refugees from the South crowded 
into Madras City, the grain stocks proved to be insufficient once more and the 
inhabitants found it ever more difficult to purchase rice and other food grains in 
the city’s bazaars.” In September, the ‘Committee of Charity’ worked out a scheme 
‘for sending these miserable objects from this Settlement as the Committee have 
found it utterly impracticable to procure subsistence for them any longer’ .'° The 
Governor-in-Council adopted this scheme readily and informed their repre- 
sentatives in the town of Masulipatam, more than 400 kilometres to the North, 
that about 9,000 people were to be evacuated from Madras. The scheme was to 
march a group comprising 1,000 persons towards the northem districts of Masuli- 
patam, Vishakapatnam and Ganjam every three days. The first column had already 
been dispatched and the garrison commanders, tax farmers and zamindars had 
been instructed to supply them with food and ferry facilities. The evacuces were 
not to be abandoned by the Company’s administration, but the Masulipatam 
Council was simultaneously instructed to keep strict parsimony and give support 
only as long as the deportees were unable to earn а subsistence by physical labour.’ 
It is unknown how many of these evacuees reached the northern Coromandel 
Coast, but the Masulipatam Council eomplained of high costs a few months later 
and the agents in Vishakapatnam reported in July 1783 that 948 ‘paupers’ from 
Madras had to be supported. Curiously, they informed the Madras authorities that 
‘a great Proportion of them are Bramins[,] a few or none Artizans or even Coolies 
so that they are likely to be a constant Burthen upon us for want of Employmeat’.'” 
If this information is correct, it could indicate that the South Indian charitable 
practice of annadana, 1.е., of feeding not the poor in general but rather poor 
Brahmins, had some impact on the way. early colonial ‘famine policy’ was put 
into practice.!? 
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Early in October 1782, the Governor-in-Council decided ‘for the prevention of 
further public distress and for the better distribution of Provisions coming to this 
Settlement that Government shall take the management of the Supplies into their 
own hands for a certain period’. Therefore, the colonial administration resolved 
to buy up all imported rice during the next six months, half of which would be 


- stored in the Company's ‘banksalls' while the remaining half would be publicly 


sold according to the Grain Committee's directions.'* When British grain importers 
protested, the regulation was soon modified: Three sixths were reserved for the 
Company, two sixths were to be so'd under the Grain Committee's supervision 
and the remaining sixth could be traded without restriction. The merchants were, 
however, not contented and organised a meeting in the Town Hall where a declar- 
ation was signed by 188 European and Armenian notables. Though some restric- 
tions of trade were criticised, this document can hardly be read as a plea for 
laissez faire." The necessity of regulating the grain market was not disputed as a 
political principle; the declaration's core demands merely referred to the level at 
which the wholesale price had been fixed. This rate was deemed too low by the 
notables, among them quite a few grain merchants. Moreover, the mode of payment 
was disputed since the notables insisted on bills of exchange on the Company's 
headquarters in London, which could be used to solve the chronic problem of 
transferring private fortune to England. They also demanded that no merchant 
should be forced to sell his stocks, though they assented to the necessity of super- 
vising and restricting sales by government authorities.'” Finally, they demanded 
a more draconic implementation of the policy of deportation: 


That the Poor, and indeed all those Inhabitants who are not provided with 
Subsistance for themselves, and who are not absolutely requisite, in the present 
Situation of the Settlement, be immediately sent into the Northern Countries, 
for as here are no Provisions for them, they necessarily must perish if the[y] 
remain here, and would probably occasion some contagious distemper, that 
might destroy that part of the Inhatitants, which otherwise may have a chance 
of being preserved[.] That, in order to effect their removal in the Mildest, and 
easiest manner possible, publication be immediately made, that all the inferior 
Class of people, except such as belong to the public departments, or that are 
Servants to private Families, and are necessarily to reside here, Shall depart by 
a certain early day, when they will be served with Rice at the Gates to carry 
them to Pulicat, and at that place, with a further quantity to carry them into the 
Northern Countries, where they may possibly get employment and Subsistance. 


(part 2), pp. 639-40 For another reference to such practices in Madras see OIOC, Paterson Dianes, 
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And that if the order be not complied with Government will be under the neces- 
sity of enforcing it.'™ 


The deliberations of the meeting of notables were not considered by the Governor- 
in-Council except for this last demand. On the following day, Governor Macartney 
submitted a lengthy memorandum to the Council where he specified how the 
evacuation scheme should be accomplished. Henceforth all available funds should 
be used to purchase grain, which was to be ‘delivered’ to the ‘poor’, however, 


on condition only of their departure from hence to Seek Subsistence elsewhere, 
for which purpose they should be assembled by the Charity & ca. and giving 
them their respective Shares of Rice, be immediately conducted under a Guard 
of Sepoys, at least beyond the next River to the northward, at which River a 
few guards properly Stationed, might prevent the return of most of them to 
Madras. The Centinels [sic!] placed at the Gates of the Black Town and Fort 
St. George, might under proper orders, likewise be an additional check for 
preventing the admission of useless people into either place. [. . .] In the present 
critical time there is, unhappily no alternative. The poor must leave the place 
or perish.'® 


This measure, which was unanimously adopted by the Council, turned 'charity' 
into an instrument of deportation and implied, moreover, that public sales of 
Company stocks of grain were put to a stop. 

The following weeks were, according to various accounts, the most disastrous 
during this catastrophic crisis of subsistence. These accounts need to be read with 
some caution—historians of both Europe and South Asia have found that many 
eyewitness reports on famines have tended to inflate numbers and to overstate 
events as a mode of expressing a horrifying experience.'!° But even if we account 
for a certain degree of exaggeration, it seems clear that excess mortality was 
enormous during October and November 1782. Many thousands died from 
starvation and disease not only in the plains surrounding Madras but also in the 
city itself,!!! despite continuous exertions of both the colonial administration and 
the ‘Charity Committee’ to ‘send off the remainder of these objects which are 
able to walk, and to afford sufficient Relief to such as can not be removed’.!!? The 
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situation was further aggravated when seven large and more than 100 small grain 
vessels were destroyed while anchoring in the Madras roadstead on 15 October 
by а cyclone.'? A Dutch eyewitness, Jacob Haafner, later published severe charges 
against the British grain merchants and the colonial government, accusing them 
of having jointly and purposely delayed the unloading of the ships in order to 
further drive up the market rates.''* A Scottish officer, Innes Munro, believed the 
grain merchants to be responsible for the delay by which they, he alleged, had 
tried to force the Governor-in-Council to raise the regulated rate.!5 This version 
is more credible than a pacte de famine of the prosperous and the powerful, since 
the subsistence crisis had clearly reached dimensions implying grave dangers for 
the East India Company's presence in South India. In the middle of a serious war 
with the powerful sultanate of Mysore, the Governor-in-Council were forced at 
this stage to remove 10,000 sepoys from the Company's pay roll who were, as 
Munro observed, ‘thus doomed to perish of famine upon the desolated plains'.!!é 
Paul Benfield recalled later that more soldiers had died from famine in the following 
weeks than on any of General Eyre Coote's disastrous campaigns.!!" Moreover, 
British administrators and other European observers were deeply shocked about 
the degree to which the human and material resources of the region were destroyed 
in the course of this famine.!'* Yet all instruments of ‘famine policy’ then imaginable 
appeared to be ineffective during this crisis and even the free trade mantras of the 
Governor-General's Council in Calcutta were uttered in a less than half-hearted 
manner in November 1782: 


We conceive that the removal of every real or Ideal restraint upon the freedom 
of Importation is in general the best method of increasing it. How far this 
System could operate in your present Situation you must certainly be the proper- 
est Judges of, we do not therefore recommend it [. . .].''? 


Stage 6: December 1782 to August 1783 


-During the last days of the century's most terrible famine year in South India, the 
Governor-in-Council relaxed the restrictions on grain trade when they understood 
that the danger of a French naval blockade had vanished and the worst effects of 
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famine seemed to recede from the city of Madras.'? Yet at the same time the 
Madras authorities defended the regulation of retail prices for grain in a letter to 
Calcutta by referring to an old instrument of ‘paternalistic’ price regulation in 
England, which Adam Smith had sharply criticised: the ‘assize’ or regulation of 
the bread рисе.!?! They argued that 


[ісе being the common food of the People here as Bread is in England, It is at 
least as essential to settle an Assize for the former Article in times of Scarcity 
as it is for the latter in all times in Europe. It appears by the calculations you 
have transmitted to us that the Assize we settled left a reasonable profit to the 
Importer without allowing his avidity to be indulged to a degree that might be 
fatal to the роог.!2 


When it was felt that the worst of the crisis was over, 'charity' also ceased to be a 
mere instrument of deportation. Hence grain from Bengal and also from the 
Governor-in-Council's stocks was again sold by the ‘Committee of Charity’ to 
the ‘native poor’ without the condition of leaving town.'? Charity performances 
in the theatre afforded opportunity to European notables to simultaneously display 
and legitimise a gentlemanly life-style in the midst of what continued to be a 
serious subsistence сг1515.!2* The number of persons depending on alms was still 
(or again) considerable. As late as in April, a new building, the 'Monegar Choultry' 
was handed over to the 'Committee of Charity' for the distribution of food—a 
facility that was used time and again for the same purpose well into the nineteenth 
century.!” As retail prices remained high, the Governor-in-Council regulated them 
again in February 1783, announcing that confiscation or corporal punishment 
would be inflicted on non-compliance.'?$ There were also conflicts with the Nawab 
when Company servants tried to regulate prices on his bazaars in Madras.!?" Trade 
restrictions were further relaxed in March and sea customs on grain imports were 
reintroduced in July when Macartney and his Council were sure that the crisis 
was over.!? Moreover, in spite of intense protest on the part of grain merchants 
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and the Calcutta government, al. retail trade in rice was prohibited for several 
weeks in order to secure a better price for the Company’s huge and now superfluous 
stocks.'® The colonial administration responded to the end of the subsistence 
crisis in the same manner as it had to its beginning—by regulating the grain market. 


Colonial State Formation and *Famine Policy? Before Laissez Faire 


Until the turn of the century, the city witnessed three further crises of subsistence 
(1789, 1792 and 1798) though none of them acquired the dimensions of a famine. 
Interventions into the grain market continued to be a standard technique of 
counteracting the threat of famine on all these occasions. Indian as well as British 
grain traders protested against such 'grievous & oppressive Restrictions in the 
Sales' and some of them resorted to the laissez faire argument that sufficient grain 
supplies would be forthcoming if ‘the market’ was only ‘allowed to regulate itself, 
and no Interferences permitted’.' The Governor-in-Council of Fort St George 
were, however, not to be convinced and persisted with the direct regulation of 
wholesale prices and bazaar rates, sanctioning sales quota and indirectly mani- 
pulating the grain market by their own, often extensive, commercial dealings in 
rice. 3! 

Throughout the eighteenth century, the Madras colonial authorities held the 
view in times of famine that the ‘immense number of People, who live immediately 
under our Protection [. . .] can only look to us for assistance in this Emergency 
[. . .]’."? This acceptance of respcnsibility was, as we have seen, fairly limited 
and applied mainly to the inhabitants of their ‘Presidency town’. However, there 
are also statements that extended this obligation to the rural hinterland. Hence it 
was argued that the ‘Inhabitants [. . .' in the present Scarcity which prevails through- 
out the whole Country must depenc chiefly upon this Place for Subsistence’ .!? In 
order to ‘supply the immediate calls of the multitude, who were clamorous for the 
means of subsistence' "* and ‘to afford the most extensive relief to the Inhabit- 
ants' ?5 they did primarily rely on market regulation: '(R]egulating the issues, and 
the price, and preventing concealment’!* were interventionist techniques of 
managing subsistence crises the colonial administrators regularly took recourse 
to and deemed perfectly legitimate. This legitimacy rested on the assumption of a 
‘fair’ or ‘just’ price for grain to be established, if necessary, through political 
measures like the ‘assize’. The government was responsible for settling a grain 
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price that was ‘just & reasonable, and at the same time sufficient to produce a fair 
Profit to the Merchant’,!”’ that ‘Icft a reasonable profit to the Importer without 
allowing his avidity to be indulged to a degree that might be fatal to the poor’. 
To a certain extent, the colonial regime thus accepted being held responsible for 
guaranteeing its subjects’ right of subsistence. This commitment was rather 
limited—investment in irrigation and provision of cheap loans to famine stricken 
agriculturists, measures applied by rulers during subsistence crises in parts of the 
subcontinent, were not considered and the reallocation of the region’s resources 
into military channels continued. Even the rudimentary institutional means of 
colonial ‘philanthropy’ could, as we have seen, be turned into instruments of 
deportation when the British oligarchy perceived the presence of the famished as 
a threat to their own security. Moreover, colonial administrators allotted a right 
of subsistence unevenly to different categories of Indian subjects: House owners, 
occupational groups of strategic value and possibly Brahmins received preferential 
treatment. The regulation of the grain market was, furthermore, not exclusively — 
motivated by the attempt to assist the famished, but could also serve as a method 
of securing commercial returns for the Company as well as for British grain 
merchants. More important were, however, considerations that subsistence crises 
had to be counteracted for immediate security reasons (such as ensuring supply 
for the army) and for fear that the human and material resources of the colonial 
regime might be seriously reduced by mass emigration and excess mortality 1f no 
political measures were adopted: "if some support be not given them [the inhabit- 
ants, RA] itis to be feared[,] many of them may perish or quit their Habitations to 
the great detriment of the Country and of the Company's Investment’ .!? In fact, 
Madras colonial officials had occasion for many years after the Great Famine to 
examine its devastating economic and demographic effects, among them consider- 
ably reduced collections of land revenue. 

The processes of state formation in eighteenth century South India constituted 
a historical context in which early colonial ‘famine policy’ acquired a specifically 
regulatory form which was clearly at odds with the increasingly influential theories 
of classical political economy in contemporary England. These processes, in which 
the colonial state was created in alliance, competition and conflict with other 
emerging states of post-Mughal India, determined forms of 'famine policy' in at 
least two substantial ways. 

First, the early colonial state was compelled to compete with its Indian rivals 
for sources of legitimacy. The framework of legitimising practices to which the 
Company regime had to refer was not yet that of the ‘modern’ bourgeois European 
state whose principal raison d'étre consisted in the protection of ‘private property’. 
Instead, the relevant framework was the 'political culture' of pre-colonial India 
where protecting tne 'poor' in times of dearth and famine had been among the 
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more important techniques of legitimising wealth and power for centuries. This 
may be one reason why the political techniques actually implemented by the early 
colonial regime during crises of subsistence were not the ones recommended by 
laissez faire theory, but rather measures that had long been implemented by Mughal 
and post-Mughal Indian rulers in various parts of the subcontinent, namely 
‘charitable’ distribution of food, regulation of urban bazaars and prohibition of 
grain exports from famine-stricken regions. However, these techniques of legit- 
imation by way of ‘famine policy’ were, of course, not specifically Indian. Colonial 
officials could explicitly refer to older English views of a ‘moral economy’ (for 
instance, the concept of a ‘fair’ grain price) and to corresponding ‘paternalist’ 
techniques of governance (like the ‘assize’), which were clearly at variance with 
the theories of Smithian political economy but had not altogether vanished from 
contemporary Britain. 
The regulation of markets in general and of the grain market in particular was, 
second, an essential feature of eighteenth century Indian state formation by itself. 
The most important source of revenue, the appropriation of agrarian surplus, was 
realised through the grain market. It has already been argued above that political 
power of any local or regional authority was decisively dependent on their ability 
to regulate the grain market in their respective sphere of influence. This feature of 
late pre-colonial and early colonial state formation was even more pronounced in 
South India during the second half of the eighteenth century, when almost incessant 
military conflict created a kind of ‘war economy’ and where the most disastrous 
crisis of subsistence, the great famine of the early 1780s, was coincident with 
(and partly caused by) the fiercest war of the period. In this context, a ‘famine 
policy’ that implied the regulation of the grain market was a precondition for 
keeping agriculture, commercial manufacture and services supplied with labour: 
and, more immediately, for preventing a breakdown of the military labour market. 
In the process, South Indian mercantile capital had been weakened to an extent 
that it could exert little pressure on the colonial state by the later decades of the 
century. European private entrepreneurs, on their part, did not so much oppose 
‘interference’ with the grain market in general, but sought to achieve modes of 
regulation that were most favourable to their own interest. And even those colonial 
officials who had imbibed the spirit of laissez faire were rather doubtful whether 
the implementation of a 'free trade' policy was compatible with their efforts to 
establish British domination over peninsular India. 
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Introduction 


The history of Asian port cities during the early modern period has made undeniable 
progress of late, as demonstrated by a number of collective works published during 
recent decades.' Some of these advances have gone hand in hand with systematic 
research into maritime establishments built along European lines and which, 
in the most evident cases, led to successful colonial cities that acted as genuine 
anchoring points for the various European empires. Just to mention the British 
colonial experience in the subcontinent, Madras, Bombay and Calcutta are all 
outstanding examples of this phenomenon.” 

As far as the Portuguese Estado da Índia is concerned, and with the possible 
exception of Goa,’ the focus of newer studies has been on the urban fabric rather 


* An carlier version of this study was presented to the International Seminar on Maritime Activities 
of India with reference to the Portuguese’ 1500-1800, beld at Goa University, 25-28 April 2001. 
I am grateful to Sanjay Subrahmanyam for his thorough revision of this article. 


! Prank Broeze, ed., Brides of the sea. Port cities of Asia from the 16th-20th centuries, Honolulu, 
1989; Broeze, ed., Gateways of Asia. Port cities of Asia in the 13th-20th centuries, New York, 
1997. Also see Indu Banga, ed., Ports and their hinterlands in India, 1700-1950, New Delhi, 1992. 

1 Cf. John Е Richards, ‘European city states on the Coromandel Coast’, in PM. Joshi and M.A 
Nayeem, eds, Studies in the foreign relationships of India (from the earliest times to 1947). Prof. 
Н.К. Sherwani Felicitation Volume, Hyderabad, 1975. On Calcutta, see Farhat Hasan, ‘Indigenous 
cooperation and the birth of a colonial city: Calcutta, с. 1698-1750", Modern Asian Studies, Vol. 
26(1), 1992, pp. 65-82; and PJ. Marshall, ‘Eighteenth century Calcutta’, in Robert Ross and G J. 
Telkamp, eds, Colonial Cities Essays on Urbanism in a Colonial Context, Leiden, 1985, рр. 
87-104 

3 [n addition to М.М Pearson's research on this topic in hus Coastal Western India, New Delhi, 
1981, see Teotónio R de Souza, Medieval Goa. A Socio-Economic History, New Delhi, 1979 For 
the city as a capital, see Catarina Madeira Santos, «Goa é а chave de toda a India». Perfil político 
da capital do Estado da Índia (1505—1570), Lisbon, 1999. 
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than the social logic of space or the relevant political and economic context.‘ Fur- 
thermore, Portuguese expansion in Asia never created any ‘colossi’ such as the 
Anglo-Indian cities mentioned above. In fact, it seems closer to the truth to say 
that informal settlements—‘spontaneous colonies’ or ‘trading republics’, as Luís 
Filipe Thomaz accurately defined them—soon overtook official urban centres in 
both numbers and often in activities. These settlements, called bandéis from the 
Persian word bandar or port, which Portuguese sources speak of were spread 
throughout maritime Asia. However, their most natural ‘habitat’ was the Bay of 
Bengal and Southeast Asia. Some of these places were stillborn, existing only as 
projects and planned as the result of extremely short-lived circumstances or a 
single individual’s actions. One example is the intriguing proposal made by the 
king of Cambodia to the Portuguese inhabitants of Macao in 1704 via the influential 
figure of Nicolau Fiüámes. He suggested that they should establish a fortified 
settlement in his kingdom, a sort of mirror image of the ‘City of the Name of God 
in China’ (Macao).5 Other such establishments soon disappeared as the inhabitants 
moved elsewhere, through complex processes of reconstruction, flexibility and 
response to local conditions. 

However, a deeper understanding of this situation implies a closer examination 
of the period after the decline of Portuguese Asia in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. This in turn means analysing previously ignored documents, discovering 
signs of continuity despite the setbacks, seeking out mestiços (people of mixed 
blood) rather than reinóis (originating from Portugal) and listening to those who 
spoke what was termed ‘crooked Portuguese’.’ 

In this sense, Hughli is a fascinating prospect. Established within the context 
of navigation and trade in the Ganges delta and the Bay of Bengal, this port was 
probably founded around 1580, challenging the neighbouring port of Satgaon, 
the porto pequeno de Bengala, as it appears in Portuguese documents. The rise of 
this new trading centre, which broadly coincided with the Mughal conquest 6f 
Bengal, would soon attract official Portuguese attention. This fragile, occasionally 
almost imperceptible presence, would last for over 200 years and would still 


4 Walter Rossa, Indo-Portuguese Cites A Contiibution to the study of Portuguese Urbanism in 
the Western Hindustan, Lisbon, 1997. Artur Teodoro de Matos, ed., Os espaços de um império 
(exhibition catalogue, Oporto, 1999), 2 vols, Lisbon, 1999, tries to combine both perspectives. 

3 See Thomaz. “Estrutura Polfuca e administrativa do Estado da Índia no século ХУГ, in his De 
Ceuta a Tumor, Lisbon, 1994, Ch VI, especially pp 230-31. 

* Biblioteca da Ajuda, Lisbon, cod. 49-V-24, fis 303-303v. 

7 To cite just three examples, this was what Sanjay Subrahmanyam did with respect to Porto 
Novo ш the last quarter of the seventeenth century (‘Staying On: The Portuguese of Southern 
Coromandel in the late seventeenth century’, in Improvising Empire. Portuguese trade and settlement 
in the Bay of Bengal, 1500-1700, New Delhi, 1990, Ch X, рр 216 et seq ); also see George Bryan 
Souza on Macao's reaction to the loss of trade with Japan (The survival of Empire. Portuguese 
trade and society in China and the South China Sea, 1630-1754, Cambridge, 1986); and Jacky 
Doumenjou, who has looked into the activities of the Portuguese interlopers in the Southeast Asian 
islands after the fall of Melaka to the Dutch (Recherche sur les communautés interlopes portugaises 
dans l'Aichipel Insulindien au lendemain de la chute de Malacca, unpublished MA dissertation, 
University of Leiden, 1992) 
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summon up the improbable dream of colonisation as late as the dawn of the nine- 
teenth century. 

The aim of this brief essay is to take up the paradigmatic case of Hughli, on 
which I am currently preparing a more detailed study, and thus to contribute to 
the development of studies on port-cities in the subcontinent. Simultaneously, it 
intends to offer a framework for a comparative study of the still relatively unknown 
network of Portuguese bandéis in maritime Asia, stretching from Kung in the 
Persian Gulf to Macao in the South China Sea, and including the settlements that 
developed into cities in southern Coromandel (Mylapur and Nagapattinam), as 
well as the fascinating 'bandel of Siam'. 


After the *Loss of Golim" (1632) & 


According to several contemporary sources, just 50 years after 1ts foundation, 
Hughli had become an exceptionally dynamic port, certainly the most important 
of all the Portuguese bandéis in Bengal. The settlement then experienced a 
watershed in its history, played out in terms of a conflict between the Portuguese 
and the Mughals, and centering on the attack on Hughli ordered by Emperor 
Shahjahan in 1632. The siege of the bandel lasted for three months (from late 
June to late September) and is reported both in Portuguese texts and Persian 
sources. This has enabled Sanjay Subrahmanyam to compare different versions, 
eyewitness reports and, as a result, to conclude that the Mughal vision was in 
some senses the more accurate.* 

In addition to Inayat Khan's Shahjahan Nama and Khafi Khan's Muntakhab 
ul-Lubab, special mention should be made of Lahori's Padshah Nama. According 
to this chronicle, it was the unbridled and practically irreversible growth of a 
colony of Firangis in the fertile lands of the Ganges delta that was at issue. This 
foreign body, which fed on the slave trade and insisted on 'infecting' the local 
people with Christianity, had sealed the fate of the port of Satgaon and relegated 
the empire to second place in the flourishing trade of the Bay of Bengal. The 
event was also considered of sufficient importance for imperial artists to illustrate 
the manuscript of the Padshah Nama now at the Royal Library, Windsor Castle. 
Among the 44 magnificent illustrations, two cover the defeat of the Portuguese. 
Folio 117a, painted around 1634, depicts the Mughal attack on Hughh, while 
folio 116b, from circa 1650, shows the arrival of the Portuguese captives in Agra 
and their reception by Shahjahan.? 


* Subrahmanyam, "Through the Looking Glass: Some comments on Asian views of the Portuguese 
in Аша, 1500-1700’, in A. Teodoro de Matos and L.F. Thomaz, eds, As relações entre a Índia 
portuguesa, a Asia do Sueste e o Extremo Onente. Actas do VI Semindno Internacional de História 
Indo- Portuguesa, Macao-Lisbon, 1993, esp. pp. 396—401 Chahar Chaman, by Chandar Bhan should 
be added to the Persian sources (cf Sri Ram Sharma, A bibliography of Mughal India [1526-1707 
AD], гер., Philadelphia, 1977, р. 92) 

*Mulo С Beach and Ebba Koch, eds, King of the World. The Padshahnama. An Imperial Mughal 
manuscript from the Royal Library, Windsor Castle, London. 1997 
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From the Portuguese perspective, the significance of the ‘loss of Golim’ (as 
“they termed Hughli) was enormous. The Augustinian missionaries, whose work 

in Bengal had started in the late sixteenth century and who were among those 
taken prisoner, were those mainly responsible for recording the events. Apart 
from Sebastião Manrique’s Itinerário,” an account may thus be found in the 
Livro segundo da origem, extenção, е propagacam da Religido dos Eremitas de 
N.P.S. Aug’, pellas terras destas partes orientaes (Second Book of the Origin, 
Extension and Propagation of the Augustinians in the Lands of these Oriental 
Domains) (1669).'' The Segunda parte desta relação em que se trata da perdição 
do Bandel de Ogoly, (Second Part of this Relation on the Loss of the Bandel of 
Hugli), by Father João Cabral, is the only Jesuit record of the event.? 

Yet despite the considerable volume of correspondence between Goa and Lisbon 
on this subject during the years after 1632, the loss of Hughli received scant 
attention in state chronicles, other than an observation by Faria e Sousa" and а 
brief comment by António Bocarro in his Livro das Plantas (1635).'* For example, 
the so-called sucesso do Golim did not reach the world of print, in contrast to the 
expulsion of merchants and missionaries from Japan less than a decade later, or 
the fall of Hurmuz a decade before. 

The losing side saw Shahjahan's actions as the result either of their own poor 
behaviour or the evil that they believed was innate among Muslims. They also 
referred to ancient quarrels between the Portuguese inhabitants of Bengal and 
Prince Khurram, as Shahjahan had been named before his accession to the throne. 
However, the aim here is not to delve too far into the roots of the events, although 
any detailed study in this area must consider the impact of trade on Shahjahan's 
imperial strategy (clearly concerned about the disappearance of Satgaon and the 
consequent loss of Bengal’s revenues) and the pressure exercised in respect to the 
Deccan sultanates in the early 1630s, which was enough to threaten the survival 
of the Portuguese cities on the Konkan coast. 

While accepting that this subject matter merits close study in terms of demon- 
strating how ideological discourse was constructed and memory manipulated, 
the aim here is not to produce a critical analysis of the Augustinian texts on the 
‘calvary’ suffered by the survivors after the defeat. Rather, we intend here to 


? Published in Rome (1649 and 1653) in Casulan. Luís da Silveira, ed., (from the 1653 edition), 
2 vols, Lisbon, 1946, Vol. II, Chs LXXVIII-LXXXI, pp. 337 et seq. English translation by 
E. Luard and Н. Hosten, Truvels of Fray Sebastien Manrique, 1629-1643, 2 vols, London, 1927 

и Instituto dos Arquivos Nacionais/Torre do Tombo, Lisbon, (hereafter LAN/TT), Manuscntos 
da Livraria, № 1699, especially Chs 13-15, fls. 38v-49v. 

0 Ceylon, 12.11 1633, Rome. Archivum Romanum Societatis Iesu, Goa No. 49, fls. 48—57 
Published ш English translation by Luard and Hosten as an appendix to Mannque, /nnerdrio (Travels, 
П, pp 391-424) 

" Manuel de Faria e Sousa, Ásia Portuguesa, published in 3 vols between 1666 and 1675. I have 
used the Oporto edition, 1945—1947, in 6 vols; VI, p. 433 (Vol III, part IV, Ch. XIV). 

H António Bocarro, Livro das Plantas de todas as Fortalezas, Cidades е Povoagédes do Estado 
da Мааа Отеп], ed. Isabel Cid, 3 vols, Lisbon, 1992, Vol IL, p 80. 
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understand what transpired in the period after the fall of Hughli, and the difficult 
return of the Portuguese to western Bengal during the 1630s. 

In point of fact, the Estado da Índia drew an immediate response to the loss of 
the port. In November of the following year, 1633, the king requested information 
from Goa on the loss of the ‘Golim bander and the war against the Mogor, while 
simultaneously ordering the viceroy to try to keep the many Portuguese scattered 
throughout the region within the orbit of the Estado da Índia. Yet the information 
from Francisco Vaz de Araújo, the magistrate (ouvidor) of Pipli (in Orissa), to the 
effect that ‘he had heard from the Golim prisoners that the Moors wanted to release 
them so they would again establish a bande!" was already known in Lisbon. He 
went on add that ‘the events in Bengal were less of a loss than initially thought, 
and could be easily recovered from if a bandel was again built in Golim, as the 
Moors wanted’. Just one year later, in December 1634, the viceroy Count of 
Linhares (1629-35) reported back on the efforts made to release the captives and 
speculated as to the retaliation the Portuguese could impose on Shahjahan. He 
concluded that their target should be Surat, the key to the Mughal empire’s 
finances. However, the attack was not made and the Portuguese were soon back 
in western Bengal. . 

What factors can explain this sudden change? Perhaps Shahjahan recognised 
that thé eliminatior of an important trading post—Tregardless of which power 
dominated that trade—would carry more negative effects than benefits for his 
kingdom's finances. Perhaps the influential Asaf Khan interceded on behalf of 
the Portuguese. Both these complementary hypotheses seem plausible. In fact, 
the latter seems more probable, given the contents of a Portuguese document 
dated 1636. In a letter to the king, viceroy Pero da Silva (1635-39) reveals his 
enthusiasm about the progress of ‘things in Bengal’ and brings Lisbon up to date 
on the good relations that the Estado da Índia currently had with Asaf Khan, the’ 
Mughal governor of the province and Shahjahan’s father-in-law." 

A farman issued by Shahjahan in 1633, authorising and regulating the return 
of the Portuguese to Hughli (‘Privileges that the Emperor of Dily granted to the 


5 The king to the viceroy, Lisbon, 12.12.1633, Historical Archives of Goa (hereafter HAG), Goa, 
Livros das Monções (hereafter LM), book 19А, fl. 124 Also in LAN/TT, LM, book 31, fl. 135, 
published by Subrahmanyam in tbe Portuguese version of Improvising Empire (Comércio e conflito. 
A presença portuguesa no Golfo de Bengala, 1500-1700, Lisbon, 1994, doc. УШ, pp. 268—69); 
the viceroy to the king, Goa, 1.ХП 1634, HAG, LM, 20, book 20, fls 28-29, Sobre а perda do 
Golim e estado em que ћсауйо as cousas do Bemgalla, Biblioteca Geral da Universidade de Coimbra, 
Coimbra, (hereafter BGUC) Reservados, No. 459, fls. 370-71. 

46 Pero da Silva to Philip IV, 2.12.1636, LAN/TT, LM, book 37, fl. 17, published by Subrahmanyam 
in Comércio e сопйио, Lisbon, 1994, doc IX, pp. 269-70. The Augustinian chronicle from 1669 
(supra, п. 11) also records Asaf Khan’s intercession on behalf of the Portuguese, dissuading 
Shahyahan from going ahead with the forced conversion of the Hughli captives: ‘. . . Sofacam, 
greatly beloved by the Portuguese, and with wham the Count of Linhares had dealt closely, and 
who held the Portuguese in high esteem’ (П. 43v) The same text notes that an Ottoman ambassador 
at the Mughal court, who had-been welcomed by the Portuguese ш Kung, Masqat and Sind, had 
also made efforts to persuade Shahjahan to release the prisoners (fls. 45v—48). 
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Church of the Bandel of Houguli"), is the touchstone for the entire process. How- 
ever, this fascinating document has only survived through a Portuguese copy 
from the early nineteenth century: ‘copy of the Firmao of the 17 privileges of the 
Baixá written in the Persian language, and including the same in Portuguese 
translation'.? : 

The document guarantees religious freedom for ће Portuguese residents, as 
well as rudimentary legal autonomy under the ‘Priest of Bandel’, fundamentally 
through his right to administer justice and manage the property of the deceased. 
In economic terms, the farman stipulated some measures of protection regarding 
the Dutch presence and established tax advantages for the residents. Privileges 12 
and 13 adopt a similar line to encourage a process of repopulation. Number 12 
states that ‘if some married families from Europe come and wish to have a house 
and live in Houguli, they will be given them for free and no transport charge 
made’, while number 15 adds that ‘the families that come from Europe can stay 
for as long as they wish and nobocy can prevent them leaving when they wish to 
return to Europe’. In brief, without even questioning the accuracy of the translation, 
the document is unclear as to the beneficiaries of these privileges. Were they for 
the “Church of the Bandel of Houguli’, as the Augustinians claimed in the eight- 
eenth century, or for the Portuguese in general? Furthermore, some of the privileges 
speak of ‘Europeans’ and seem to be aimed at regulating boih relations between 
the Portuguese and Dutch, and between the two and the Mughal Empire. 

This was the background agairst which, around 1637, a certain Tomé Vaz 
Garrido submitted an interesting plan to the viceroy to conquer Bengal, based on 
his ‘experience of many years’ starding in Bengal and from what I have gleaned 
from the natives of this land’.'* Naturally, Garrido's proposal falls in line with the 
Portuguese projects to conquer various regions of Asia that had multiplied since 
the end of the previous century.'? The fall of Hughly seems to have triggered 
similar proposals, since Garrido's plan was complemented by the considerations 
of Friar Nicolau da Conceição on Bengal just a few years later.” 


T Privilegios, que о Imperador Mogol concedeo á caza do Bandel de Ugoly dos Padres 
Axgusnnianos da Congregação da India Onental, O Chronista de Tissuary, No. 32, August 1868, 
pp. 60—62. Also in J.FJ. Biker, Collecgdo ae tratados e concertos de pazes que o Estado da India 
Portugueza, Vol. ХП, Lisbon, 1886, pp. 12-17, and J.H. da Cunha Rivara, as an appendix to 
Memórias sobre as Possessdes Portuguezas па Ала, by Gonçalo de MagalhSes Teixeira Pinto, 
Nova Goa, 1859. English translation by H Hosten, ‘A week at the Bandel Convent, Hugli’, Bengal 
Past and Present, Vol. X(1), January-March 1915, pp. 36—120 (especially 106—111). 

в Copia da carta que de Bengala escreveo hum Thome Vaz Garrido, n.d. (1637), IAN/TT, LM, 
book. 40, fls 349-51. This document was included in the appendix of the unpublished doctoral 
thesis of Мапа Manuela Sobral Blanco, О Estado Portugués da India Da rendição de Ormuz д 
perda de Cochim (1622-1663), 2 vols, Lisbon, 1992, Vol П. doc. LXXXVI, pp. 351--56. 

! C.R Boxer. ‘Portuguese and Spanish projects for the conquest of Southeast Axia’, in his 
Portuguese conquest and commerce in Southern Asia, 1500-1750, London, 1990, Ш, рр 118-36; 
Subrahmanyam, The Portuguese Empire in Asta, 1500-1700 A political and economic history, 
London/New York, 1993, pp 122 et seq 

2 Relação que dá о Pe Fr. Niculao da Coaceigdo a El-Rei Nosso Senhor que Deos Guarde, das 
couzas de Bengala (1644), Arquivo Histónzo Ultramanno. АНИ, Lisbon, fndia, box, doc. 67 
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Vaz Garrido had been made ‘captain of these two lands and Bandeis of Argelim 
and Banja by the Nawab of Dhaka’, while Gaspar Pacheco de Mesquita had ‘left 
[him] as captain of the said lands in the name of His Majesty’. He proposed to 
combat the main flaw in the Portuguese presence in the region: the anarchy and 
lack of unity among the residents (according to his own figures, 2,000 Portuguese 
and 10,000 people of mixed race), since ‘each one of them wished to be the 
absolute Lord [. . .] and with this ambition based on their money, they killed one 
another every day’. 

The document transmits the author’s great knowledge of the specific conditions 
in the field. Garrido knew that the Mughal conquest of Bengal would never really 
take root and that a sense of rebellion was always present to a greater or lesser 
extent.?! So, to correct past mistakes, he was interested in fostering an alliance 
with the boidis (bhuiyas) of Bengal, who could free the region from the yoke of 
Shahjahan’s rule. Simultaneously, efforts would be made to impose rule by the 
Estado da Índia because ‘they will pay the tribute to the Portuguese with better 
grace than to the Mogor’. 

His plan involved the Estado da Índia sending a fleet to conquer the region, 
profiting from the expected ‘uprising of the boidis’. Portuguese rule would be 
ensured by three new fortresses. The first, which could prevent the ships of the 
Dutch Vereenigde Oost-Indische Compagnie (VOC) from loading at Hughli, would 
be built ‘on this branch of the Ganges that goes to Ugulim’, that is, on land that 
was outside the Mughal Empire’s jurisdiction. The next was to be built in the 
kingdom of Jessore, while the last was to be at the court in Dhaka ‘where the 
Mughal viceroy is’. The captain sent from Goa should also reside there, replacing 
the Nawab of Dhaka in terms of both authority and prestige: ‘and in this Court 
' that is the head of that Empire, shall be the Governor or Captain that Your Excel- 
lency sends, keeping all the other boidis and native rulers in his presence, as the 
Nawab of Dhaka does now’. Finally, through the region’s mass conversion to 
Christianity, which was to be entrusted to 300—400 missionaries, the end of the 
pax mongolica was guaranteed and Goa would have more power in Bengal than 
in the rest of India. 

Garrido’s plan went no further, nor did the project presented by Nicolau da 
Conceição. Nonetheless, the Portuguese return to Hughli as early as the 1630s 
was an irreversible process. It is true that they had to face Dutch competition in 
the region, as shown in both the 1633 farman and the 1637 document. The VOC 
had had factories in Orissa since 1633 and another in Hughli since 1635. Yet on 
26 January 1644, the Portuguese crown appointed Jacinto Botelho do Couto as 


Included in the appendix of the unpublished doctoral dissertation of Maria Ana Marques Guedes, A 
História Birmano-Portuguesa рат além das relações oficiais. Assumilagdo e aculturagdo nos séculos 
XVII e XVIII, Lisbon, 1999, doc. Ш, рр 463-79. 

1 СЕ Aniruddha Ray, Adventurers, landowners and rebels. Bengal, « с. 1575—c. 1715, New Delhi, 
1998; Tapan Raychaudhuri, Bengal under Akbar and Jahangir. An introductory study in social 
history, rep , New Delhi, 1969, Richard М Eaton, The rise of Islam and the Bengal frontier, 1204— 
1760, rep., New Delhi, 1997. 
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captain of the ‘port of Ogolim, the new bandel'.? In 1640, Simão Gomes Pinhão 
had been made ‘public legal scrivener and of the records in the little port of Bengal 
of Ugoly and Banja'.? It can thus be easily demonstrated that in the following 
years (in contrast to the claims made by writers such as Sushil Chaudhuri), 
Hughli's Portuguese community re-established itself and revitalised its business 
interests. 

The available information makes it impossible to quantify this phenomenon. 
However, all the indicators agree on the speed and dynamism of the process. 
European observers such as Frangois Bernier and Niccoló Manucci presented 
this image, a sentiment also echoed in the Augustinian chronicles: ‘From the year 
of 1640 until the current one of 1659 [. . .] they grew so much that they are now 
in the same state they were before it was lost’.* It is no surprise then that in 1667, 
the viceroy wrote to the so-called *mirzas' of Balasore and Hughli, demanding 
that injustices practised against the subjects of-the King of Portugal should cease 
and reminding them of how well the subjects of the Mughal emperor were treated. 
This is an unmistakable sign of the Portuguese colony’s vitality. The central fi gure 
during those years is a certain Jodo Gomes de Soto, a merchant who was rich 
enough to pay for the reconstruction of the bandel’s church and astute enough to 
maintain close relations with the English Company (EIC).? 

The period from the late seventeenth to the early eighteenth century in turn 
produced a significant amount of information on the Portuguese presence in 
Hughli. The dominant question is the permanent and violent conflict between the 
Portuguese settlers (moradores) and missionaries.* This problem merged with 
countless internal questions involving the Church inside the region, all of which 
were the result of the serious conflict between the Crown Patronage of Missions 
(Padroado) and the Propaganda F:de. This involved divisions between Jesuits 
and Augustinians, dissent within the Augustinian community, the disobedience 


2 AHU, Índia, box 28, doc. 109 This grent was renewed in 1653 (HAG; Mercés Gerais, book 6, 
fl. 36). 

? Dated 31.07.1640; HAG, Mercés Gercis, book 1, П. 88. 

* Cf. S. Chandhun, "The rise and decline of Hughli—a port in Mediaeval Bengal’, Bengal Past 
and Present, Vol 86(1), January-June 1967, pp. 33-67 

2 Sec above, note 11, fls 48v—49. 

% Goa, 18/09/1667; НАС, Reis Vizinhos, book II, П. 68v. See also a certificate, dated 3 December 
of the same year. for Francisco Cabreira de Seixas, ‘captain (. . -) for His Majesty in this Bandel of 
Ugulim, lands of the Great Mughal’ (IAN/TT, Manuscritos da Livrana, No. 731, fls 508-508v, 
published by Subrahmanyam, Comércio e confüto, doc. ХП. pp. 274—75) 

7 For all the above, including the criticism of Chaudhun’s view, see Subrahmanyam, ‘Staying 
On’, ш /mprovising Empire, especially pp 277-38 See also the still useful account in J.J.A. Campos, 
History of the Portuguese in Bengal, rep , New Delhi, 1979, pp. 141-53. 

™ Petition by the residents of the bande: of Ugolum to the king of Portugal, September 1697, 
HAG, LM, book 62, Пз. 197-98 and AHU, /ndia, box 72, doc. 5. Maria Ana Marques Guedes's 
introduction to the edition of the extremely rare text by SebastiKo Manrique, Breve Relação dos 
reinos de Ре и, Arracdo, Brama e dos Impérios de Calaminhd, Siammon e Gréo-Mogol, (1st edn 
Rome, 1648) Lisbon, 1997, examines this question in a broader context and reveals other sources 
(see in particular рр. 27—29) 
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of missionaries in Bengal towards the Bishop of Mylapur? and disagreements 
between the Augustinians and the ‘black Portuguese’ over spiritual support for 
the community.” > 

The Portuguese colony’s concentration on its internal divisions may perhaps 
have weakened its dynamism and, above all, its ability to react to new conditions. 
The birth of Calcutta in the 1690s, the result of a conflict that had started in 1686 
between the EIC and Aurangzeb when the English were expelled from Hughli, 
was an important point of inflection in this process. 


Reclaiming Sovereignty: George Gearmain’s Project of 1784 


One hundred and fifty years after the sucesso do Golim, the situation in the Ganges 
delta had changed dramatically. Bengal’s economy now played an ever more sig- 
nificant role in maritime Asia’s economy, contributing a sizeable percentage of 
the Asian products that penetrated the European market, as well as those of the 
Far East. Cotton fabric, raw silk, saltpetre and opium were the key products іп 
this success story. 

In the last quarter of the eighteenth century, all the European trading companies, 
including minor players such as Denmark and Sweden, had strong economic 
interests in the area. Patna, Kasimbazar, Chinsura, Chandernagore and above all 
Calcutta (not to mention less important centres) formed the outposts of a complex 
European trading network that—apart from the limited French ro'e—was defined 
by the rise of the English at the expense of ће VOC.” 

The growing hegemony of the EIC coincided with the gradual decline of the 
Mughal Empire. Historians have put forward a range of dates for the start of the 
disintegration of the empire that Babur had founded in the early sixteenth century. 
Yet regardless of whether 1803, 1757, 1739 or even 1720 is taken as the key 
moment, the second half of the eighteenth century clearly reveals that in Bengal, 
the sort of humiliations that Jahangir inflicted on Thomas Roe at the start of the 
previous century were no longer tenable, as there was a clear and irreversible 
'changing of the guard'. 

The troubled period from 1756 to 1765, which started with the expulsion from 
Fort William and ended with the battle of Buxar, gave the English clear control 


D Sec the general ban imposed on the Hughli bandel by D. Francisco Laynes on 14 July 1714 
and its lifting on 8 October of the same year (Levy Мапа Jordão, Bullarium Patronatus Portugalliae 
Regum in Ecclesus Africae, Asiae atquae Oceaniae, 4 vols, Lisbon, 1868—79, Vol. Ш, рр. 135—38). 

> The conflict with the ‘brown Christians’ 1s evident ın the chronicle of Friar Jorge da Presentaglio 
(1748); cf. Arnulf Hartmann, OSA, ed., ‘Historia das Missões dos Padres Augustinianos na India 
nos principios do 18° seculo, escripta pelo P. Fr. Jorge da PresentacSo missionario’, Analecta 
Augustiniana, VoL ІМП, 1994, рр. 193-341. è 

‘The studies by PJ Marshall; East Indian Fortunes: The British їп Bengal in the Eighteenth 
century, Oxford, 1976, Bengal, the Вппућ Bndgehead: Eastern India, 1740-1828, Vol. IL 2 The 
New Cambndge History of India, Cambndge, 1988, are fundamental for this question On the 
Dutch situation, see Om Prakash, The Dutch East India Company and the Economy of Bengal, 
1630-1720, Princeton, 1985. 
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over the territory. The Mughal emperor would finally appoint the Company as 
the Diwan of Bengal and, in 1803. the EIC was even pranted the status of protector 
of the empire. This resulted in a situation whereby the Company's power was 
made that of a native power, leading one contemporary Portuguese observer to 
note that '. . . last year, the current Governor of Bengal was given the Emperor's 
farman or patent, for he made him his Dewan (. . .), he wore a rich cabaan and 
other regalia that the Emperor himself sent him and he went up onto a Throne 
prepared in his palace where he received congratulations and public veneration 
-from all’. 

Notwithstanding, there are tentative signs of a Portuguese reaction to England's 
hegemony in Bengal at the dawn of the 1780s. In 1782, the Portuguese ambassador 
plenipotentiary in London, based on news from India, informed his government 
that there was a unique establishment located just outside Calcutta. ‘This port is 
called Bandel and it is believed to be occupied by some fugitive Portuguese who 
have no recognised law or government, although they hoist a Portuguese flag and 
have a priest who exercises a loose authority over them’. 

Lisbon requested further information from the governor in India, who in turn 
passed the matter on to the Augustinians. The missionaries' view of this issue is 
expressed in a letter from Friar João S. Nicolau de Sá, the previous Prior of the 
Hughli monastery to his superior. In the reply, dated February 1785, Nicolau de 
Sá attempts to check any dreams of founding a Portuguese colony afresh in Hughli, 
emphasising that there were no Portuguese in the port, highlighting the settlement's 
poverty and warning of the inevitable English opposition to the project. Moreover, 
as he pointed out, the bandel had been granted to the Church, an argument used 
by the English as soon as the question was first raised: ‘the population of the 
Bandel was a grace granted to the Ecclesiastics and not to the secular: itis a ques- 
tion of religion and not of State’. 

A long memorandum, written by one George Gearmain, a Portuguese (or 
Portuguese descendant) resident of Calcutta late in December 1784, on Hughli 
and the advantages of founding a colony there is the diametrical opposite of Nicolau 
de Sá's report. The project, which Gearmain had advocated to governor D. 
Francisco Guilherme de Sousa (1779—86) earlier that month, was sent to Lisbon 
and put to Queen Maria I by the Jurta Real do Comércio. The essentials were 
published by Sousa Vellozo in О Oriente Portugués almost 100 years аро. The 
author published a document he had discovered in the archive of Filipe Nery 


~ Fr. Jodo S. Nicolau de Sá to the Augustinian provincial, Goa, 28 February 1785, published in 
I.E de Souza Vellozo, ‘Noticia historica acerca da feitoria de Bandel Ugoly (Hoogly)', О Опете 
Portugués, Vol. Ш, 1906, pp. 38-48 (especially р 46). On this question, also see Max-Jean Zins, 
‘La politique des ntes publics et du protocole de l'Empire britannique des Indes’, in Yves Deloye 
et al., eds, Le protocole ow la muse en forme ae l'ordre politique, Pans, 1996, pp. 81-106; М.Н. 
Fisher, ‘The resident in Court Ritual, 1764—1858', Modern Алам Studies, Yol 24(3), July 1990 

У Vellozo, *Noticra historica’, pp. 129-34. English version in J.].A. Campos, History of the 
Portuguese in Bengal, pp. 258-52. 
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Xavier, but which is merely part of the original at the National Library of Lisbon, 
which I have been studying.” 

A systematic analysis of this subject demands an exhaustive study of documents 
from the 1780s, which has not yet been possible. Amongst other questions, it 
implies consulting correspondence between Lisbon and Goa, as well as between 
Lisbon and London, together with relevant documents from the Junta do Comércio. 
Nonetheless, the information gathered to date does enable a reasonably coherent 
picture to be formed. 

Gearmain’s proposal reveals clear political and economic facets, both leading 
to a single goal: founding a Portuguese colony in Hughli that would be capable of 
countering Calcutta’s hegemony in the Bengal region, which is defined as ‘the 
richest part of Asia and centre of the greatest trade’ (fl. 26v). 

In political terms, the first argument used is the need to demand the return of 
the ‘possessions and privileges that the Mughals of Delhi granted to the Portuguese 
Nation in Bengal’ (fl. 2). These rights, established by the never-revoked conces- 
sions made in 1633, had been gradually neglected by the Augustinians themselves, 
whom the author accuses of kow-towing to the English. It is symptomatic that the 
author does not recognise that the concessions were made to the Augustinians, 
instead claiming that Shahjahan ‘granted freedom to the Portuguese for them to 
return to the Bande!’ (fl. 4v) and that the priests gradually saw themselves as 
‘lords of the Possessions’ (fl. 5). 

The first step in the project was to gather the documents that had been lost, due 
to negligence and time, so as to reinstate Portuguese supremacy among the western 
powers that had interests in the region. As Gearmain mentioned, none of the 
European nations that had dealings in Bengal could lay claim to such privileges, 
as theirs only referred to the port trade with no suggestion of authority over the 
land. Even the extremely generous grants made to the English after 1765, which 
included the prerogative of appointing the Nawab of Bengal himself, were different 
and did not annul the Portuguese grants. ‘The grants from him [the Mughal 
emperor] to the Portuguese are distinct and are apart from the jurisdiction of the 
English and the Nabob’ (fl. 8). In fact, if the Nawab of Bengal was under the pro- 
tection of the Mughal emperor, Delhi’s recognition of the Portuguese claims would 
automatically annul any reaction from the provincial authorities. 

Consequently, the legitimate restitution of Portuguese rights necessarily implied 
the direct involvement of the Crown. Indeed, it was the ‘Royal Guarantee offered 
by Your Majesty’, an expression that Gearmain repeats frequently throughout his 
memorandum, that would differentiate the Portuguese from the other European 
nations, which were represented by mere trading companies. The project’s mentor 
believed that the government of the Estado da India should send an emissary to 


М Biblioteca Nacional, Lisbon (hereafter BNL). cod 8841 Catalogued under the ttle. ‘Mughals 
of Delhi. Privileges granted to the Portuguese’. All the following references are from the original 
folio numbers in the manuscript, which 1 intend to publish shortly. 
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Delhi so that the emperor would renew ‘by a new Farman, the old possessions, 
immunities, exemptions, facilities end privileges’ (fls. 17v—18). 

Having set out the political and diplomatic strategy that would lead to the full 
restoration of Portugal's position, George Gearmain moves on to define the 
colony's economic structure. Founding an official settlement in Bengal would 
give Portugal the status of 'resident nation', a vital condition for future economic 
success as sporadic voyages by Portuguese ships to Bengal brought no benefit. In 
contrast, if there were a colony—which would enjoy military protection—it would 
attract the Portuguese who travelled in isolation throughout Bengal. Equally, the 
mestiços who worked in Calcutta as interpreters and agents could also move to 
the new colony and bring the humiliation imposed on them by the English to an 
end. These people ‘as they have Pcrtuguese surnames, would be considered as 
equals for the first time’ (fl. 22). In contrast, the English, harshly criticised in the 
tex. at every opportunity, ‘treat the Portuguese with indifference (. . .) as they 
always distinguish them according to colour and only love the money they have’ 
(fls. 22v—23). 

In any potential conflict within the region, be it between different European 
nations or between these nations and the local potentates, Portugal should always 
be neutral, a strategy that would bring guaranteed economic benefits, as the recent 
example of the Danes had shown.* Moreover, once the concessions had been re- 
stored, there was nothing to prevent Portugal from negotiating with Delhi (‘by 
purchase from or grant of the Mugkal’) regarding the choice of another capital 
for the colony. 

The recovery of the concessions ‘vould also mean the recovery of important 
trading privileges, covering such goods as salt, tobacco and areca. The last two 
items had been forgotten, while the first ‘was sold by a priest to an Armenian for 
ten thousand rupees, and he used it until the English usurped the contract’ (fl. бу). 
Within a short space of time, importing salt from Coromandel and Hurmuz that 
was of higher quality than the English salt produced in Bengal, the Portuguese 
would manage to short-circuit the EIC’s hegemony and create their own monopoly. 

The economic plan to guarantee the new colony’s success, as put forward in 
Gearmain’s memorandum, is as audacious as it is ingenuous. He planned to set 
up cotton and silk factories, which would attract the numerous, unemployed 
Bengali workers, while as the lords of a large expanse of fertile land, the Portuguese 
would also start producing sugar and indigo. He also advanced the suggestion 
that the Mughal emperor could rent the lands of Golconda and Benares to the 
colony, so that it could establish its position in the market for diamonds mined 
there, wresting control from the hands of the English Jews and the Armenians. In 
addition, he proposed that Madeira wine should be sold in Bengal, putting a stop 


Оп the Danish involvement in the Bengal trade during this period, see le Feldbaek, India 
trade under the Danish Flag, 1772-1808, Copenhagen, 1969; Stephan Diller, Die Danen in Indien, 
Sudostasten und China (1620-1845). Wiesbaden, 1999. 
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to the outrageous English monopoly in that business, as well as the damaging 
effect of trade by smaller European nations such as Denmark. - 

Meanwhile, taking advantage of the fact that the concessions to the Portuguese 
included ‘inward-bound’ trade, the colony could funnel al] the European and Asian 
imports into Bengal. Lisbon's participation was both possible and desirable, with 
the traders from Praga do Comércio (the heart of Lisbon) ‘forming a Company or 
Society for Asia and its dependencies’ (fl. 15v), since there was no shortage of 
*people of great capacity and knowledge of trade with Asia' (fl. 16). 

Thus, in the vision of the project's architect, the business network based around 
the Portuguese colony of Hughli would include exporting fabrics (‘white cloths’) 
and sugar to the Persian Gulf, as well as to Masqat and the Red Sea. Meanwhile, 
the range of trade opportunities with Southeast Asia and the South China Sea was 
vast, except for the opium trade in the Dutch-controlled ports. 

The proposals from 1784 and 1785 on the Portuguese return to Bengal and the 
hypothetical creation of a colony in Hughli require an expanded final comment. 

First, и should be noted that the debate on Portuguese rights in Bengal in the 
late eighteenth century systematically refers back to the Mughal attack on the 
Hughli bandel in 1632 and to subsequent events. This was the starting point for a 
formal discussion of the problem, which helped perpetuate the memory and keep 
alive events that would otherwise have gradually been diluted by time. 

Second, there is the permanent contradiction between the stance adopted by 
the Augustinian missionaries—as illustrated by the letter written by Friar Nicolau 
de Sá—and that of the merchants, which George Gearmain tends to adopt. The 
latter group uses every means at its disposal to blacken the priests’ reputation, 
blaming them for the loss of the Portuguese crown's rights in Bengal. In turn, the 
Augustinians tried to avoid Lisbon's interference in the region, claiming—amongst 
other arguments—that the bandel had no economic significance. Strangely, this 
came at a time when an Indian Muslim like Dean Mahomet considered Hughli to 
be ‘a place of considerable traffic. . .'.?? This friction seems to be based on the fre- 
quent conflict in western Bengal between lay residents and priests, as well as 
amongst the priests, as noted above. 

Gearmain's plan seems to be yet another piece in a complex mechanism to 
reconstitute Portugal's economic interests in maritime Asia at the end of the 
eighteenth century, a process epitomised by the case of Macao. The project drawn 
up by Carlos Manuel da Silveira (1808—16) for a Madeira-Aceh-Macao trade 


? [n fact, in the 1780s, exports of Madeira wine to Bengal and Coromandel in Bntish ships 
represented around one third of the total exports (Albert Silbert, Uma Encruzilhada do Atlântico. 
Madeira (1640-1820), Funchal, 1997, pp 109-10). 

Я Michael Fisher, The travels of Dean Mahomet. Ап eighteenth-century journey through India, 
Berkeley, 1997, p 98. Also the account by the Count of Modave in the 1770s: ‘Malgré tout cela, 
Ough est encore dans le bas Bengale d'une assés grande considération, surtout pour les musulmans’ 
(Jean Deloche, ed., Voyage en Inde du Comte de Modave, 1773-1778, Pans, 1971, р. 85) 
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route based on the production of opium in the Atlantic island 1s the most striking 
example of this phenomenon.* 

In political terms, the project by this Calcutta-based Portuguese trader makes 
sense within the specific conjuncture of the claims made by the Portuguese crown 
for authority and sovereignty in the second half of the eighteenth century, part of 
the Marquis of Pombal’s policy, and linked to the freshly burgeoning activities of 
the Royal Academy of History.” A parallel example is the ‘Report on the rights 
and benefits that the Crown of Portugal has in the kingdom of Canará . . .", con- 
temporary to the Hughli question.” Yet the clearest parallel is with Macao, a city 
whose origins and appearance bore many similarities with a bandel such as Hughli. 
Indeed, one year before Gearmain's project, Martinho de Mello e Castro started a 
reform programme for the government of Macao that involved reducing the local 
Senate's powers and strengthening Lisbon's control over the city. The attempts to 
affirm this sovereignty involved searching for the documents to support the Portu- 
guese position, such as the famous 'golden chop' that the 'Son of Heaven' had 
presumably given the Portuguese when they settled in Macao. This process 
culminated in D. Alexandre de Gouveia's mission to Peking to 'prove the rights' 
over Macao (1875).*! 


Conclusion 


Clearly, George Germain's plan was never put into practice. Yet the subject matter 
was discussed at the highest level until at least the eve of the Liberal Revolution 
of 1820. On 4 May 1820, viceroy D. Diogo de Sousa, the Count of Rio Pardo 
(1816—21), thanked the Augustinians' superior for sending him the correspondence 
from nearly 50 years before between the provincial vicar and governor D. Frederico 
Guilherme de Sousa ‘on the rights that could help the crown of Portugal in reclaim- 
ing control of the port of Bandel Uguli, or Balagor’. He simultaneously requested 
8 copy of the text that may have been the basis for such rights: the farman from 


M Jorge Santos Alves, ‘О triângulo Madeirs/Achém/Macau—Um projecto transocesnico de 
comércio de ópio (1808—1816)', in Um porto entre dois impénos. Estudos sobre Macau e as relações 
luso-chinesas, Macao, 1999, Ch. 5, p. 163 et seq. 

> Tbe Academy was founded in 1720 by King Jo&o V and also supposed to focus on the history 
of the ‘conquests’. Consequently, in the following year, among the ‘News asked for from India’ are 
‘the instruments, by which many Princes made themselves vassals and tribute-payers to the kings 
of Portugal (. . .) and also the peace treaties signed with Viceroys, afd gifts made by some Princes 
to the Kings of Portugal, or to their Viceroys 1n his name’ (Letter from the secretary of state to the 
viceroy, Lisbon, 17.04.1721; pub. ш О Сягольяа de Tissuary, Vol. 36, Dec. 1868, рр 14-16). 

® Memónas da Ала (. .) para uso de Frei Vicente Salgado .. , 1801; Biblioteca da Academia 
das Cifncias de Lisboa, Lisbon, Série Vermelha, cod 273. 

41 The relevant documents were published by Manuel Mttnas, Instrução para о Bispo de Pequim 
e outros documentos para a hist6na de Macau, rep , Macao, 1988 On this issue, see also António 
Vasconcelos de Saldanha, А ‘Memória sobre o estabelecimento dos Portugueses em Macau’ do 
Visconde de Santarém (1854) Os primdrdios da discussdo da legitumidade da presença dos 
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1633 where Shahjahan granted ‘760 bighas of land’ to the Augustinians. Just a 
few months later, in September, Father Lufs de Santa Rita, the Bandel's priest, 
sent his superior the ‘copy of the Firmào of the 17 privileges of the Baixá written 
in the Persian language, and including the same in Portuguese translation’ .*? 

Further study of contemporary records is required here, but all evidence seems 
to suggest that the Count of Rio Pardo’s efforts were not followed up. Brazil—the 
empire’s favourite colony—would soon achieve its independence and Hughli 
evidently did not meet the minimum requirements to become part of the ‘Asian 
domains’ established in the 1822 Constitution. 

Nevertheless, the Hughli bandel did continue to exist under the ‘third Portuguese 
Empire’. The diary kept by D. João Crisóstomo de Amorim Pessoa, Archbishop 
of Goa of his ‘visit to Bandel’ (1865—66) is an excellent record of the situation at 
а moment when the burning issue was—as it was to some extent throughout Asia— 
the potential shift from control by the missions to the Propaganda Fide. A cursory 
examination of this lengthy report reveals the emphasis on the importance 
attributed to recalling the Portuguese presence in the region. On 31 January 1866, 
when visiting the site of the battle in 1632, the archbishop—with a strategist’s 
vision—noted that the ‘fortress of Ogly (. . .) was in a poorly defensible location 
because of the flatness of the land’ and that the Portuguese had not had ‘any 
possible defence against such a horde of Moors that still live there tc this day’. A 
few days before, sailing in the Ganges delta, the archbishop had evoked the first 
Portuguese to arrive in the region, ending pessimistically by saying ‘Will I be the 
last? Who knows. It is many years since the last reinol set foot here’.“ 


“Cf. supra,n 17 

9 WG. Clarence-Smith coined this expression in The Third Portuguese acis 1825-1975. A 
study in economic imperialism, Manchester, 1985. 

“ BGUC, Reservados, No. 1635, respectively pp. 120-21 and 29—30. The ‘visit to Bandel’, 
between 15 December 1865 and 6 March 1866 is at pp. 1-211 in tbe archbishop's diary From then 
on to p. 287, Amorim Pessoa recounts the ‘trip to Calcutta’ and his return to Europe. 
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The promulgation of the Government of India Act of 1935 not only reinforced: 
the phenomenon of separate electorates on the basis of religion but led to a 
dramatic change in the nature of communalism in the Indian subcontinent. 
This volume is the story of how the different political forces in Uttar 
Pradesh—the Congress, the Muslim League, the landlords and the Hindu 
Mahasabha—responded to the new political context, and how they strove to 
establish control over the available political space. 

Salil Misra provides a vivid narrative of communal politics, ideologies, 
leaders, strategies and political processes in Uttar Pradesh between 1937 and 
1939. Beginning with the significant developménts with regard to the growth 
of communal politics ın India till 1936, he then discusses the processes, strat- 
egies and contestants involved in the first major elections (1937) held within 
the framework of provincial autonomy, the battle for the political allegiance 
of groups and communities, the victory of the Congress, and the consequent 
polarization of diverse forces. | 

The post-election uncertainty regarding the question of taking office and 
the reluctant formation of a government in Uttar Pradesh by the Congress is 
described in the context of the question that is often asked: had the Congress 
formed the government in alliance with the Muslim League, would partition 
stil have taken place? While narrating the activities of the Muslim League 
during the tenure of the Congress ministry in Uttar Pradesh, the author pays 
particular attention to Jinnah's evolution into the Quaid-i-Azam and describes 
the making of an ideologue, strategist and mass leader. He also draws atten- 
tion to a controversial aspect of Congress politica in this period—the hiatus 
between its programmatic content and ideological commitment to secularism 
on the one hand, and its social composition with a majority of Hindu members 
on the other. Finally, the author introduces the third protagonist in this battle 
for power—Hindu communalism and the Hindu Mahasabha. 

An important work based on confidential documents and contemporary 
newspapers and with an essentially politico-ideological focus, this volume will 
be of considerable interest to students of history, political science, and 
sociology as well as to all those interested in this formative period of modern 
Indian politics. 
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Introduction 


This article examines the relationship between the dynamics of Indian political 
economy and the British Industrial Revolution over the period 1753—94. During 
this period, the Industrial Revolution was taking place slowly and gradually. During 
1700—60, GDP from industry increased by 0.7 per cent per year, while during 
1760—80 it increased by 1.3 per cent per annum. For 1780—1801, this rate jumped 
to 2 per cent per year.’ At the same time, England was getting increasingly involved 
with the politics and the economics of the Indian subcontinent through the East 
India Company. Since the middle of the century, the Company's political involve- 
ment began to snowball into significance and by the close of the century, it was a 
very formidable territorial power in India. 

The connection between British imperialism and the English Industrial 
Revolution has been examined from varied perspectives. Wakefield, Mill, Marx, 
Lenin, Rostow’ and Deane and Cole‘ represent one group of writers. This group 


* Address for correspondence. Department of Economics University of Mumba, Kalina, Santa 
Cruz (East), Mumbai - 400 098, India. The author 1s grateful to Mr Nitin Wagle for help in inputting 
the data The author also wishes to thank an anonymous referee, Errol D’Souza, Ajit Karnik, Manjin 
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broadly argues that colonies like India either ser. ed to shore up the falling rate of 
profit, or were markets for finished goods and sources of raw materials for the 
British industries. Recently, in a second line of theorising, Pomeranz has argued 
for an ecological connection between European economic supremacy and overseas 
expansion He makes the case that overseas expansion allowed European 
economies to overcome ecological limits like food and timber. 

The first class of arguments has by and large been revised, and historians agree 
that though the rest of the world economy obviously mattered for the Industrial 
Revolution, Britain's foreign and colonial expansion cannot be seen as an engine 
of growth. Trade was evidently important, but as Mokyr has shown, it cannot be 
considered an engine of growth. The static as well as dynamic gains from trade 
were relatively small when compared to an approximately twelve-fold increase 
in per capita incomes over 1760-1990. The quantitative importance of the second 
factor has as yet not been assessed, but McCloskey has argued that it may not be 
significant enough to support the weight that Pomeranz put on it.’ 

At the other extreme, the British Industrial Revolution is considered by many 
to have primarily been a European or more specifically a north-western European 
phenomenon. The literature does not consider the possibility of non-European 
actors having a bearing on shaping the industrial revolution, except possibly 
through trade or outright coercion. The shaping of the non-western ‘pre-capitalist’ 
world by the ‘capitalist’ west has. on the other hand, attracted a lot of attention in 
social science literature. 

But as this article will argue, non-European actors could be important pieces in 
the story of the early phases of the Industrial Revolution. Their importance rose 
not because they were either victims or agents of western capitalist expansion. 
We argue that in pursuing self-serving strategies, indigenous capitalists in India 
also could have helped early industry in eighteenth century England. Their actions 
might have mattered (though we cannot say exactly how much) for capital and 
money markets in England and may have altered the terms on which finance was 
available for British industry in the early stages of the Industrial Revolution. 

Eighteenth century England functioned in an international market for many 
goods and investment funds. By the early eighteenth century, the capital market 
of Europe, centered on Amsterdam and London, was sophisticated and well- 
integrated, with funds flowing easily from, say French projects to Scottish projects.' 
The market dealt mainly in Government securities and shares of the three big 
companies backed by the government, 1.е. The Bank of England, The East India 
Company and the South Sea Company. In Britain, industrial growth was financed 


* К. Pomeranz, The Great Divergence: China, Europe and the Making of the Modern World 
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locally out of retained earnings, commercial credit for inventories and investors 
marshalled by the local solicitors. The scale of most activities was still small and 
capital requirements were relatively limited. Working capital needs normally 
exceeded fixed capital requirements by a wide margin. The variable costs could 
be spread in a network of credit, which eased the burden on the manufacturer. 
The manufacturer brought his raw materials on credit and also sold his goods on 
credit, obtaining advances on consignments.’ But the interest rate relevant to local 
projects was determined by what was happening in wider capital markets. It has 
been shown that financial markets in London in our period were efficient in the 
sense that all the information available at that time to the participants on both the 
demand and supply sides was reflected in the current market price, which in turn 
was available to all potential market participants.'? The active and widespread 
financial market at London accurately reflected information on the current yield 
of government stocks traded on the London stock exchange. Local firms in diverse 
parts of the market could borrow exclusively from local savers and yet all would 
pay the interest rate that was determined in the London money market. 

The following account of the financing of business during our period is based 
on Larry Neal's work using a loanable funds model.'! The model concentrates on 
the financial activities of an individual firm, but assumes that they are taking 
place in the context of an interrelated set of financial markets in which the demand 
and supply of funds by an individual firm are relatively small. The finance needs 
of a firm can be divided into two separate categories of working capital and invest- 
ment capital. The firm's demand for working capital depends on the mismatch 
between receipts and outlays. The firm has two options to overcome this mismatch. 
Itcan either wait for the accounts of the slower side to catch up with those on the 
quicker side, or it can finance the difference by borrowing or lending on a short- 
term basis. When the interest rate payable while borrowing short-term is not too 
much higher than the interest rate obtainable when lending short-term, the 
financing principle is the more desirable method of financing. If the interest rate 
paid on borrowings is less than that obtained from lending, the firm becomes a 
financial intermediary instead of remaining a manufacturing business. Even when 
the firm remains a non-financial enterprise, one of the options it has is to lend to 
itself, which is the option of ploughing back its own earnings. The opportunity 
cost of such an action is determined by the cost of the interest foregone by not 
investing in the safest, most liquid short-term asset available to the firm. 

Thus, the firm's supply of loanable funds for investment capital is determined 
first by its internal earnings. The opportunity cost for this part of its supply curve 


* S. Pollard ‘Fixed Capital in the Industrial Revolution in Britain’, Journal of Economic History, 
Vol. 24(3), pp. 299-314. 

Ю L, Neal ‘The Integrity and Efficiency of the London and Amsterdam Stock Markets in the 
Eighteenth Century’ (hereafter Neal, ‘Stockmarkets in Eighteenth Century’), Journal of Economic 
History, Vol. 47(3), 1987, pp. 20-35 

и Neal, "The Financing of Business’, ш D №. McCloskey and Floud, History of Britain, pp. 
151-81. 
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in our period was the yield available on the liquid, default-free government debt 
traded in London, that served as the convenient alternative short-term investment 
asset for private business from the close of the seventeenth century. 

The second source of loanable funds was debt, obtained first on collateral and 
from close associates familiar with the quality of the firm’s assets and of its 
management, and then at a higher interest cost without collateral from more distant 
investors. The minimum interest rate payable for this source must be higher than 
the risk-free rate available on government stock, because any private firm has a 
greater risk of default than a sovereign government. The third source is the sale of 
additional equity, whose cost may or may not be higher than the cost of acquiring 
debt, though it does appear that the cost of equity for most firms was considered 
to be higher than the cost of debt for the entire eighteenth century. 

The supply schedule of loanable funds was highly volatile. Because government 
debt was widely available, and subject to price risk, the entire schedule would 
shift up as prices of government debt instruments fell, and move down when the 
prices of government debt increased. The prices of 3 per cent consols, by far ће. 
largest component of the British government's funded debt, became the best 
barometer of the schedules of loanable funds for all activities in the British Isles 
by the Seven Years War (1756—63) '? The importance of the yield on consols for 
determining investment activity 1s also reflected in the sharp rises and falls of 
enclosure in the countryside with each fall and rise їп the rate on consols. The 
same holds for booms and busts of canal building.” 

Neal has argued that over our period, ue market for East India Company shares 
was efficient, and that the Company share price followed a random walk with 
innovations that were white noise.'* Suppose also that the series for the price of 
consols contains a unit root (which we demonstrate in the appendix to this article). 
We know that for such a series, stochastic shocks (statistically referred to as in- 
novations) to the time series have a permanent impact on the level of the series. 
Events that led to positive innovations in the price of consols would then have the 
effect of a long-term decline in the rate of interest at which funds were available 
to British industries. 


Proposition 


Consider an individual who holds equity in the form of, say the English and 
Dutch East India Company shares, and government debt in the form of consols. 
Suppose, for some reason, that an exogenous event takes place, leading our investor 
to expect future dividends from the East India Company to go up permanently. 
Also, assume that his degree of risk aversion does not change, so that the compos- 
ition of his portfolio remains unchanged. In that case, the individual perceives his 
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own income to have gone up permanently, and increases his consumption and 
savings. Because now there is greater saving on the market, the interest rate adjusts 
so that there is greater investment at a lower interest rate. The individual buys 
more consols on that date. Given that the total stock of consols remains fixed on 
that date, the price of consols moves up permanently. The supply schedule for 
Joanable funds for business moves down permanently so that more funds are 
available for business on a long-term basis. 

This proposition clearly depends upon the share of the East India Company 
stocks in the portfolio of an average investor being non-negligible. Not much 
information on eighteenth century portfolios have survived. Whatever fragmentary 
data exist suggest that holdings of East India Company shares must have been 
significant. Businesses searching for outside long-term investments seem to have 
consistently chosen direct government instruments or the shares of the three big 
companies-backed by the government (The English East India Company, South 
Sea Company, Bank of England). The Course of the Exchange, a bi-weekly 
single sheet reporting prices of financial assets that started publication prior to 
1698, also followed the three big companies most assiduously. The Million Bank, 
the Royal Exchange Assurance and the London Assurance were reported through- 
out the eighteenth century, but only intermittently. Other companies were seldom 
reported after the mid-century. This was in spite of at least 150 joint stock com- 
panies being in existence as early as 1695. Scott estimates that the total paid up 
capital of the joint stock companies was approximately four million two hundred . 
and fifty thousand pounds in the early eighteenth century, with three-fourths of it 
being concentrated in the six chartered companies: The Bank of England, the 
Mullion Bank, the African Company, the East India Company, Hudson’s Bay 
Company and the New River Company. Between 1719 and August 1720 Scott 
identified 190 distinct company promotions, but the share prices of only a few, 
always including the East India Company, were reported in The Course of the 
Exchange. The situation persisted throughout the eighteenth century. The big 
three companies seem to have dominated the market in terms of reportage and 
also historical records of share holdings. In 1745, The Course of the Exchange 
reported only on the Bank of England, East India Company, Million Bank, South 
Sea Company, Royal Exchange Assurance and the London Assurance. In 1775, it 
was reporting only on the Bank of England, East India Company, the South Sea 
Company, Million Bank, Royal Exchange Bank and the London Assurance. It 
appears from this that East India Company shares occupied significant slots in 
eighteenth century portfolios, and hence the aggregate income effects from long- 
lived changes in the earnings of East India Company stock would not have been 
insignificant. 


5 Mirowaski P., "The Rise (and Retreat) of a Market: English Joint Stock Shares in the [8th 
Century’, Journal of Economic History, Vol. 41(3), 1981, pp 559-78 

W, Scott, The Constitution and the Finance of English, Scottish and Irish Joint Stock Companies 
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India (and Bengal in particular) was crucial to the fortunes of the East India 
Company during this period. In 1738—40, 85 per cent of the total imports into 
England by the English East India Company came from India. Bengal alone 
accounted for 66 per cent of these. During 1777-79, these percentages continued 
to be high at 78 per cent and 55 рег cent at the two ends respectively." If we can 
demonstrate that events that originated 1n the political economy of eighteenth 
century India led to permanent shifts in the valuation of the East India Company 
shares by investors in England, we could then hypothesise a link between India 
and the incipient Industrial Revolution. 

Neal argued that a CAPM model (which basically argued that the market value 
of a company's equity was the capitalised value of its annual pay-outs in the form 
of dividends), tracked the market price of the East India Company fairly well in 
our period, with the CAPM coefficient being close to 1.0." This meant that when- 
ever investors expected the future stream of dividends to go up (or down) perma- 
nently, the share price in the market also went up (or down) permanently. This 
happened because all the information was freely available to all players in the 
market. If the discounted present value of the expected future stream of earnings 
went up by 10 per cent on a permanent basis, rational players increased their 
purchases of the share till the price was also bid up by 10 pez cent on a permanent 
basis. Hence, we are justified in looking for trend breaks (shifts in the mean level 
of the series, or mean shifts) in the East India Company share prices in response 
to long-lived shifts in the expectations regarding future dividends. Hence, the 
dates on which news about such events reached the players in the market should 
also experience mean shifts in the share price. Such dates are determined in section 
1 of the paper, using the technique developed by Banerjee, Lumsdaine and Stock.'® 
Our technique for dating permanent shifts in the East India Company share price 
indicates that events like the assumption of the Diwani by the East India Company 
were associated with a significant upward shift in the East India Company share 
price (as an efficient market would discount the information and it would be re- 
flected in a permanent change in the asset price, so that there would be a mean 
shift in the level of the East India Company shares) in London. Our proposition 
implies that such a happening would lower the cost of funds for industry in Britain 
through its effects in raising the price of consols. We estimate a regression model 
to test if the dates on which East India Company shares experienced mean shifts 
also saw permanent changes in the price of consols. This model is estimated in 
Section 2 of the article. We find evidence in favour of coincidence of dates. 

In the recent past, new accounts of the political economy of eighteenth century 
India have started emerging. These accounts emphasise the forces of widespread 
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commercialisation, economic growth, and the development of indigenous capital- 
ism, which loom large behind the apparent political chaos. Events like the assump- 
tion of the Diwani by the East India Company must be seen in the light of the 
dynamics and growth of Indian capitalism, as has been argued cogently by Bayly.? 
Our results in Sections 1 and 2 point to one possible channel through which Indian 
capitalists, in furthering their own aims, could have contributed to English 
industrial growth in our period. 


Section 1 


We have used the monthly data collected and analysed by Neal to carry out the 
econometric analysis of this article." Below, we discuss briefly the methodology 
that we have used to identify trend breaks in the East India Company share price. 
Our problem can be described as follows: Suppose that a time series is generated 
by some auto-regressive process (in our case, P[t] = a + P[t-1] + e[t] where e[t] is 
a white noise process and P[t] is the price of the East India Company share at 
time t). Define a break in the series as a change in the intercept of the process, i.e., 
a shift in mean value. We have seen above how such trend breaks would appear in 
the East India Company share price, in response to perceived permanent changes 
in the expected stream of future dividends. 

How does one determine that there are breaks in the process, and if so, at what 
points do they occur? One way to approach this problem is to run the following 


regression:” 
Ln P, = B + LoP, + 5,D,+¢, (equation 1) 


Where Р, is the price of the share at time t, D, = 1 is a if the date is on or after some 
date s and zero before that, B and 6, are some parameter to be estimated, ¢, is a 
white noise process. The idea is to estimate a random walk and check for a change 
in the constant, which is the practice used in recent stock market studies.” This 
procedure implies that stock prices follow an exponential Brownian motion. The 
Е test on the significance of 5, follows a non-standard distribution. 

As s was chosen arbitrarily, equation | needs to be estimated repeatedly, each 
time moving s ahead by one period. For each of these equations, test whether 5, is 
different from zero using an F test. Then, compare all the F values and designate 


9 С.А. Bayly, Indian Society and the Making of the British Empire, Cambridge, 1988 (hereafter 
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the month associated with the highest F statistic as the most important mean shift. 
The problem with this procedure is that it was developed on the basis of the 
- assumption of a single trend break in the series. Suppose that 1nstead of a single 
trend break. there was an additional trend break, say a year from now, which 
more or less reverses the first break. Because the algorithm 1s looking for a shift 
in the level of the series before and after the break date, 1t might miss both these 
trend breaks. To address this problem, the 1dea is to look for mean shifts that last 
for a period shorter than the rest of the length of the series, over smaller windows 
in the data. Clearly, as the time period examined gets shorter, it becomes easier 
for a shift to be characterised as 'long-lasting'. But for too short a time period, we 
might be back to analysing blips in the data. There is a trade-off, in the sense that 
for very long windows, we might miss important shifts, but for too small a window 
size, we might characterise blips as mean shifts. There is some unavoidable 
arbitrariness involved with choosing a given window size. In our case, we chose 
a window size of 36 months, 1.е., change in the price after a given month must last 
at least three years to be considered long-lasting. This assumption will certainly 
condition our findings and the economic interpretation in that we will miss trend 
breaks that are reversed within three years. However, such arbitrariness is difficult 
to avoid, but it does constitute a limitation on our results. 
The final procedure 1s as follows: 


(1) Using data from February 1753 to January 1756, estimate the following 
regression: 


Ln P,- B + LaP, +e 


A Wald test associated with the hypothesis that there was a trend break in 
the middle of the window is calculated. 

(2) Estimate the above regression again, this time starting the window at March 
1753. Repeat this process again, each time moving the window ahead by 
one period, until the entire period from February 1753 to December 1794 
is covered. 

(3) Sequentially search for peaks in the series of statistics, first picking the 
maximum and eliminating the window around that date, then searching 
for the next peak. These are windows in which the null hypothesis of no 
breaks is most strongly rejected. 

(4) Within each of the windows isolated in step 3, test for statistically significant 
breaks using equation | and letting s range over the window. The data 
associated with the maximum F statistic is identified as a break point in 
the series. Because trend breaks at the beginning and at the end of the 
window are difficult to identify, we take a five year period for estimating 
equation 1, centered on the three period window in question. Since the 
share prices follow a random walk, test statistics based on the regression 
residual will have a non-standard distribution. The critical values for the 
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Wald test are obtamed from the Monte-Carlo studies carried out by Frey 
and Kucher.^ 


The dates on which long lived mean shifts appear ш the East India Company 
are presented in Table 1. 











Table 1 
Dates of Mean Shifts in the East India Company Share Prices in London 
Date of Upward(+) or | Corresponding Event % Price Change 
Mean Shift Downward(—) f Known) on the Date of Shift 
November 1755 - Lisbon Earthquake -10 10 
July 1758 - Financial Difficulties —60 
- May 1761 -. Crisis in Scotland -1.25 
August 1762 t East India Company invited for secret dis- 15.0 


cussion for peace in the seven years. 
Terms likely to be highly favorable. 


Арт 1766 + News of the assumption of Diwam of Bengal 9.5 
May 1769 - News of Hyder Al's ravaging the Carnatic —15.98 
tl the gates of Fort St. George 
September 1772 - Company postpones dividend payments -9.0 
June 1773 + Regulating bill passed 3.0 
March 1774 + Coercive Acts against American Colonies 1.8 
November 1774 + Unknown 1.7 
August 1775 + Unknown £ 1.6 
December 1777 - Unknown —3.6 
July 1781 - Shipping delays due to involvement ш’ -11.0 
Maratha wars. 
August 1785 + Unknown 3.01 
October- 1787 + Unknown 4.9 





A mean shift occurs on 30 April 1766, the date on which the news of the assumption 
of Diwam of Bengal by the East India Company arrived in public dispatches. On 
that date, the stock price jumped up by 9.5 per cent. In July 1766, the stock price 
jumped up further by 14 per cent, as a result of the optimism in Clive’s dispatches 
from Bengal which, however, does not appear as a trend break. In August, the 
price jumped up further by 8.5 per cent as the Company raised its dividends from 
6 per cent to 10 per cent. From that date, there was a more or less uninterrupted 
rally till April 1769. The reasons for the optimism were two-fold. Firstly, prior to 
the assumption of the Diwani of Bengal, the Company had to ship specie to India 
to pay for its purchases. Converting this specie into silver rupees payable in India 
was a problem. The specie had to be transported to Madras for coinage. This 
procedure suffered the exchange rate risk generated by the fluctuations in the 
price of silver at Agra. After the assumption of the Diwani, the territorial revenues 
of Bengal, to the tune of Rs 30 million and secured by a good natural irrigation 
system, became available to the East India Company, making exports practically 
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free. These revenues later proved crucial for the support they provided for the 
poorer Bombay and Madras presidencies. Bengal was also a surplus rice area, 
which was umportant from the point of view of garrisons in north India. The 
province housed a large gentry with expertise in commerce and revenue man- 
agement. The East India Company secured control of valuable monopolies in 
salt, indigo, saltpeter and betel nut. Moreover, the acquisition of political power 
in Bengal allowed the East India Company to severely restrict competition from 
the Dutch and the French companies. These were permanent and significant gains 
to the East India Company, and the stock market rationally expected a permanently 
higher stream of dividends. 

Interestingly, the news about the victory at the battle of Plassey arrived in London 
in February 1758 without much consequence for the stock market. Popular 
historical imagination sees the Баше of Plassey as marking the beginning of British 
ascendancy. For instance, The Oxford Popular History of Britain sees British 
ascendancy in Bengal as following logically from the Battle of Plassey.” Yet con- 
temporary investors do not seem to have seen it that way. No mean shift occurred 
around this date, indicating that contemporary players did not see the victory of 
Plassey as having brought permanent gains to the Company. Rather, uncertainty 
seems to have increased. At that point in time, regardless of the British victory, 
the political situation of the Company became highly ambiguous with respect to 
the native powers. The Company servants in India commonly engaged in private 
trade of their own. To remit their earnings, they would lend their money to the 
Company 1n India (the Company normally experienced shortage of bullion in 
India) and draw bills on the Company payable at London. After the victory at 
Plassey and the installation of Mir Kasim, Company servants in India made huge 
gains in both gifts as well as various trading privileges. Apart from proving ruinous 
for the standards of English officer's honesty, these sums payable on London 
began to seriously embarrass the Company. The Directors justifiably concluded . 
that the influx of bills and the extravagant terms on which they had been drawn 
was due more to the disorderliness and dishonesty of the administration in India 
than any real needs of the Company, especially when the Company was supposed 
to have exacted a huge tribute from the Nawab. The Company actually experienced 
a shortage of silver in India in 1760. The Directors in London were exasperated 
and wrote a strongly worded letter: 


This is really at present past our power to comprehend, and should it prove a 
truth, your grand and dazzhng acquisitions will be the ruin of this Company, 
for it is a striking fact that although we have benefited upwards of a million 
sterling by the late Treaty, yet not a single shilling of this immense sum has 
gone in aid to our returns and by your representation the whole will be bury'd 
in your Citadel and the charges of Calcutta.” 


2 К. Morgan ed., The Oxford Popular History of Britain, Oxford, 1998, р 460 
% Quoted in L, Sutherland, East India Company in 18th Century Politics, Oxford, 1952 (hereafter 
Sutherland, Company in Printing), p 82. f. 3. 
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Additionally, it was discovered that the Nawab’s financially weak position was 
being further eroded by his debts to Company servants lending on private account. 
When the Directors wrote a stern letter to the servants in Bengal, they encountered 
open defiance. The returning Bengal servants used their large fortunes to oppose 
the Directors in London in order to protect their wealth. This period saw the 
beginning of a highly unstable phase of politics within the East India Company, 
with escalating conflict between the ‘Bengal Squad’ and those at the head of the 
Direction. Additionally, the Government’s involvement in the War of Austrian 
Succession was driving up interest rates and making private lenders increasingly 
nervous." Hence, risk-averse investors probably reshuffled their portfolios away 
from the East India Company shares. There is a downward mean shift in July 
1758 when the share price dropped by 6 per cent. From July 1758 to July 1759, 
there was continued downward movement when the share price was dropping by 
2 per cent per month. Thus, at least to the contemporary investor, the battle of 
Plassey was not a fait accompli as far as the establishment of the East India 
Company in Bengal was concerned. 

In May 1769, the boom in East India Company stocks that had been in progress 
since 1766 came to an end with another downward mean shift. The price dropped 
by 15 per cent on the news of Hyder Ali's ravaging of the Carnatic till the very 
gates of Fort St George. This was also the beginning of the terrible Bengal famine 
of 1769—70. In 1769, the price of rice in Bengal jumped 90 per cent over its price 
in the previous period. Next year, it jumped up by a further 238 per cent. The 
price of rice recorded in Bengal in 1770 was not exceeded again till early 1920. 
The famine was to wipe off thousands of weaving households and its effects were 
certain to be felt for a number of years. By this date, there was also progressive 
realisation that the Company's position with respect to the native powers in India 
was becoming increasingly uneasy. At this time also arrived the news that the 
French army were massing at Mauritius. Though the Court of Directors raised the 
dividends payable to 12.5 per cent, the Company's financial position was becoming 
increasingly delicate. Meanwhile, sales were not keeping up. There was a host of 
formidable problems that the Company had to contend with during this period. 

A downward mean shift occurred again in September 1772 when the company 
actually had to postpone the payment of the half-yearly dividend. The news of 
Hyder Ali's sensational exploits and the horrors of the famine were receiving 
immediate publicity in England. William Bolt (a disreputable free merchant who 
had been hired by interests hostile to Clive) published his Considerations on Indian 
Affairs in early 1772. By that time Clive and the returning Nawabs were already 
public figures and ugly stories about them were gaining currency. Bolt's book 
took the form of a well-documented and sustained attack on Clive. Alexander 
Dow, who was by now in the anti-Clive camp, wrote up the third volume of his 
History of India. Dow adopted a rather outspoken style for criticising Company 


” DM JIoslin, ‘London Bankers in Wartime 1739-84’, in L.S Pressnell, ed., Studies in the 
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administration in India. Public opinion was aroused against the alleged rapine in 
India. To add to the Company's problems, a panic occurred in Scotland when 
Alexander Fordyce, who had been speculating heavily in the East India Company 
stock, absconded to France. The liquidity scramble soon spread to London and 
from there to Amsterdam. This downward shift devastated many bulls involved 
in speculative purchases after the rally of 1766. Lord Verney and all the Burkes 
with him were brought to the verge of ruin. Lord Holland was said to be faced 
with a payment difference of 50,000 pounds. Laughlin Macleane, another major 
player in the East Indra Company politics and stocks, lost 90,000 pounds.” 

Though in hindsight, this period appears to be one of slow and sure consolidation 
of the British power in India, it becomes clear from the above that contemporaries 
did not see matters that way. Circumstances that justifiably seem of passing im- 
portance today were to loom much larger and longer in the contemporary mind. 
Influential schools of thought have seen the growth of colonial empires as predeter- 
mined by the inexorable iron laws of modern capitalism. To the contemporary 
investor, on the other hand, the situation did not appear to be headed in any specific 
direction. It could have gone anywhere. To players in the eighteenth century, the 
ultimate victory of England must have seemed like victory in a limited overs 
cricket match between two equally balanced sides, determined much more by 
contingent events and individuals, fortunes swinging either way minute by minute. 

The political involvement of the Company in Indian affairs also had implications 
in terms of the relationship of the Company to the British Government. The Gov- 
ernment was willing to help the Company through its difficulties, but only at the 
cost of increasing its control and a share in the Company's earnings from India. 
February 1774 saw the beginning of the first period of Government control, and 
stock prices registered an upward mean shift in March. Another downward mean 
shift occured in July 1781 when the East India Company's shipments were jeo- 
pardised following the long-drawn Maratha war. England was also at war with 
the Dutch during this time and Dutch funds were being repatriated. The Gov- 
ernment was borrowing heavily, and private banks called in deposits, creating 
stringency on the money market. { 

Given that the East India Company’s share price depended so much on һар- 
penings in India and particularly in Bengal, it is important to consider the political 
economy of India during the latter half of the eighteenth century. Christopher 
Bayly has provided an authoritative account of the political economy of India 
during this period.” By the mid-eighteenth century, the decline of Mughal hege- 
mony had allowed further development of commercially powerful regions across 
the country. Population seems to have steadily grown over the eighteenth century. 
Prices rose almost continuously to the middle of the eighteenth century, at least in 
central and northern India. In Bengal, the price of rice increased at a compound 
annual rate of 2.5 per cent during 1700—50. Records of internal migration point to 
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continuing expansion of settlement and arable farming over several parts of the 
country. Slow agricultural improvements continued at least till the mid-century 
with a steady expansion of pioneering peasant cultivation. Urbanisation was on 
the increase in regions like the Deccan, where the regional elite were consolidating 
their power bases. Khandesh in the Deccan exhibited a level of urbanisation that 
was quite comparable to contemporary European regions, and there is unmistakable 
evidence of long-term migration along the locus of newly evolving commercial 
areas.” Farmers were quick to take advantage of newly emerging opportunities, 
and investment in agriculture was responding to profit-making opportunities. All 
these factors kept up the demand for commodities and factors of production. The 
Marathas for instance acquired large quantities of grain, cattle and cloth by trade 
from the gangetic delta. Artisans migrated into Poona and several of the smaller 
lordships that were forming in areas like the Deccan. Similarly, large volumes of 
cotton wool and hides from the northen Deccan, sugar from the Benares region 
and cloth from the Carnatic were demanded by the Sultans of Mysore. Local elite 
were quick to jump onto the bandwagon and provide the services and commodities 
that this expansion required. К 

The European powers were drawn into Indian politics and trade because they 
were buoyant and immensely profitable, though they could be risky sometimes. 
A large artisan sector was linked to the hinterland through flows of agricultural 
commodities and funds to cities and armies. Trade, politics and warfare were so 
closely entwined that any successful entrepreneur had to work at all these. Through- 
out the eighteenth century, military magnates, strengthened through the state's 
system of farming out its révenues, were building their power bases. This process 
got them closely linked to merchant houses. These firms were essential to political 
dominion as they could mobilise large reserves of liquid funds. According to 
Bayly, all these actors, petty kings, revenue and military entrepreneurs, the great 
bankers and the warrior peasant lords of the villages represented forms of indi- 
genous capitalism." They engaged in diverse activities like farming of land 
revenue, local agricultural trade, commanding and supplying men and military 
resources, and might even occasionally dabble in maritime trade. Bayly and Sub- 
rahmaniam call such agents ‘portfolio capitalists’ .? 

АП these actors were in conflict with each other as the elaborate Mughal system 
of checks and balances atrophied in the eighteenth century. The buoyancy of the 
eighteenth century trade and commerce led to opportunities that each tried to 
latch onto. The fortunes of the East India Company in eighteenth century Indian 
politics should be seen in this context of conflict and flux related to the develop- 
ment of indigenous capitalists. The company had evolved an interest in offering 
its formidable armed forces on hire to various feuding magnates. Its own interest 


9 М. Hatekar ‘Farmers and Markets in the Pre-colonial Deccan: The Plausibility of Economic 
Growth in Traditional Society’, Past and Present, forthcoming 
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in textiles encouraged it to support Indian merchants in their periodic conflicts 
with revenue farmers and military entrepreneurs. These merchants commanded 
vast and flexible networks of trade and finance and like any politically important 
player, the company needed to cultivate them. This is most clearly evidenced by 
the politics in Bengal, the province most central to the fortunes of the East India 
Company in our period. Throughout the first half of the eighteenth century, the 
Company had evolved close relations with the Hindu merchants in that province, 
particularly the famous Jagat Seth and the north Indian banker Omichand. Since 
the Company as well as its servants directly traded on their own, they had evolved 
direct control of local merchants and weavers in inland towns of Bengal.” 

As Bengal became more or less independent after the first quarter of the eight- 
eenth century, regional elite like Jagat Seth and Omichand concentrated all aspects 
of state and zamindari finance into their hands. They ran the Bengal mint, remitted 
periodic payments to the Delhi Court, advanced loans and increasingly became 
financiers. Through their network of smaller dealers, they also became direct 
purchasers for the British in inland markets. In 1756, a young Siraj Ud Dawlah 
came to power in Bengal. In an attempt to consolidate his power, he began to 
squeeze Jagat Seth. The British refused to send customary presents to the new 
Nawab, and also fortified Calcutta. The Nawab took this as hostile intent and the 
British had to flee Calcutta. For the Indian merchants and zamindars, this was a 
very undesirable state of affairs since their interests had become too closely en- 
twined with the Europeans who imported silver to keep commerce going, and 
were major sources of demand for the products of their zamindaris and other 
trade goods. Therefore, the British and the alienated Bengali factions plotted the 
Nawab’s overthrow. As Clive noted, the conspiracy against Siraj Ud Dawlah was 
led by ‘several of the great men, at whose head is Jagat Seth himself" .™ 

After the victory, the Company and its servants began to get themselves further 
entrenched in the diverse forms of money-making available in the commercialised 
political and military world of eighteenth century Bengal. We have seen the sort 
of difficulties that this created for the Company and the way they were reflected 
in the share price in London. The troubles ultimately brought to a head the final 
conflict between the client Nawab of the Company, Mir Kasim, and his subsequent 
defeat. The Company assumed Diwani rights from the Mughal Emperor in 1765. 
^ Thus, the financial position of the East India Company and the consequent 
valuations and re-valuations of its shares in London was intricately related to the 
dynamics of indigenous Indian capitalists. 


Section 2 


In this section, we study how the movements in the East India Company share 
price in London affected the finances of British industries. As discussed in the 
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introduction, a permanent increase in the expected stream of dividends raises the 
expected permanent incomes of the holders of these shares. Assuming a constant 
degree of risk aversion, and a significant fraction of the representative individual’s 
portfolio assumed to be constituted by the East India Company shares, they save 
and invest more. Greater savings and investment are possible only if the rate of 
interest falls to clear the market for loanable funds. As discussed in the introduction 
to this article, this happens through greater purchases of consols by individuals, 
driving up their price so that the yield on consols falls. In this section, we test this 
hypothesis. б 

The data start from June 1753, the date from which they were offered on the 
market during the Seven Years War with France. 

An important property of the price of consols in this period is that they are I (1) 
and have a unit root (see appendix for the unit root tests on consols). Consols 
were found to follow the following process: 


C=C +6 

Where е, = 0.13 ¢_,+ v,, v, being a white noise process. 
C, = price of consols at time t. 

¢,= innovation in the price of consols at time t. 


Since the price of consols has a unit root, innovations in the price of consols will 
have a permanent impact on the level of the зепез. If the proposition that we have 
set out in the introduction is correct, long-lived increases (or declines) in the 
price of the East India Company shares should lead to long-lived increases (or 
declines) in the price of consols. One way of testing the correctness of our pro- 
position would be to regress changes in the price of consols on changes in the 
East India Company share price. That would have allowed us to measure how 
strongly, if at all, mean shifts in East India Company share price affected the 
price of consols. But there is a problem associated with this method. The East 
India Company share price is not strictly exogenous with respect to the price of 
consols. For instance, if the price of consols declines so that the yield on them 
increases, individuals might sell East India Company shares and buy more consols, 
reducing the price of the East India Company shares. The direction of causation 
is not certain, and hence the estimated parameters might suffer from a simultaneity 
bias. To circumvent this problem, we run the following regression: 


DC,= ВОС, ‚+ 8,41 + 8,d2 


Where DC, is the first difference of the logarithm of the price of consols, 41 and 
d2 are dummy variables reflecting the dates on which the East India Company 
share price shows a trend-break. d1 takes the value 1 on dates on which the mean 
shift is upwards and is zero otherwise, d2 takes the value 1 when the mean shift is 
downwards and zero otherwise. We expect 5, to be positive and 5, to be negative. 
41 and 42 are truly exogenous. Effectively, we are asking if the dates on which 
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significant shifts occurred in the East India Company share prices also experienced 
changes in the price of consols. The limitation ofthis method 1s that we will never 
be able to find out how significantly the changes in the East India Company share 
prices affected the price of consols. We can only test for the coincidence of dates 
on which changes occurred in East India Company share prices and similar dates 
for changes in the price of consols, but we cannot determine how strongly inno- 
vations in the East India Company share prices affected the changes in the price 
of consols. The advantage of our method on the other hand is that we will be able 
to overcome the problem of simultaneity bias. 
The results of estimating this equation are presented below: 


РС, = 0.13*DC, , + 0.028*d1- 0.012*82 

(2.94) (2.95) (-1.3) 
Rbarsquare = 0.033, Durbin's h = 0.12. Figures in brackets are t statistics. 
Regression F value = 9.43 


At 494 degrees of freedom, 11 is positive and significant at 1 per cent. Though 12 
has the expected sign, it 1s not significant. This implies that our proposition holds 
for events like the acquisition of the Diwani of Bengal, which were associated 
with a major upward mean shift in the East India Company share price. Though 
the Rbarsquare of the regression equation is poor, the regression F statistic 1s 
significant at 1 per cent (for 2 and 491 degrees of freedom). The regression as a 
whole is statistically significant. Thus, we can conclude that the dates on which 
permanent upward mean shifts took place in the East India Company share prices 
also experienced positive innovations in the price of consols. 

How could this coincidence of dates have come about? We argue that individuals, 
perceiving themselves to have become wealthier on a long-term basis, bought 
more consols on the dates on which upward mean shifts took place in the East 
India Company share prices. This drove the price of consols up on a long-term 
basis, reducing the yield on consols. As argued in the introduction, this would 
have increased on a long-term basis the funds available to British industry in the 
incipient period of the British Industrial Revolution. Curiously, the proposition is 
not supported for downward shifts in the East India Company share price, so that 
there is an asymmetry in the way agents seem to have behaved. Most of the shifts 
in our sample that are associated with the Indian events are downward ones, which 
means they did not have a significant impact on the price of consols. But the only - 
Indian event that is associated with an upward mean shift, the news of the 
assumption of the Diwani of Bengal, is the second largest upward mean shift. It 
clearly affected the price of consols and consequently had a permanent impact on 
- the level of interest rates. Also, as we have seen in Section 1, events like the in- 
creasing government control of the East India Company that generated another 
upward mean shift, cannot be viewed 1n isolation with the India connection. In 
the overall context of the East India Company affairs, Indian affairs were suf- 
ficiently important. 
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Conclusion 


We have uncovered a hitherto neglected possible connection between English 
financial markets, the financing of British industry and India's political economy 
in the eighteenth century. Some scholars have argued that to understand the 
evolution of the Industrial Revolution, one needs a European, or more specifically 
a north-western European perspective. We are arguing for extending this to a 
wider sphere, which will also include the story of Britisb involvement in Indian 
affairs. The eighteenth century industrial development of England was probably 
not an exclusively European phenomenon. The political economy of eighteenth 
century India and the involvement of the British East India Company into it could 
have played a role in the story of the British Industrial Revolution. How crucial 
was this for the ultimate outcome vis-à-vis other contributing factors is something 
that, of course, still needs to be determined. Our methodology only establishes a 
coincidence of dates, but not the strength of association. Neither have we estab- 
lished the interest elasticity of British industrial investment in our period. Yet, we 
have a theoretically and statistically plausible hypothesis that can fruitfully be 
investigated further. 

There is another point to take account of. In a recent book, Professor R.S. 
Sharma writes, ‘The concept of modernism is more or less clear to us. It is asso- 
ciated with the advent of capitalism ш developed countries and colonialism in 
“developing” countries'. To Professor Sharma, ‘modernisation’ is the process 
by which capitalism shapes non-capitalist societies, in which category he includes 
the colonised countries. This follows from the tradition of assuming that Europe, 
for some reason, was unique in developing capitalism. Comparisons with other 
parts of the world have been used to show that ‘Europe’, or in some formulation 
of it, western Europe, Protestant Europe, sometimes even just England, had within 
its borders some unique home-grown ingredients that allowed capitalism to develop 
and then to spread over to the rest of the world. The argument can be traced to the 
line of thinking which sees a straight line of European or more particularly western 
European civilisation from its roots 1n Greek and Roman antiquity to the Renais- 
sance, Enlightenment, rationalism and the scientific revolution, to modern cap- 
italism.% Recent work has questioned this view.” Pre-colonial societies can no 
longer be seen as necessarily pre-capitalist. This article has argued that the central 
institutions of English capitalism, money and capital markets, were at least to an 
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extent shaped by the activities of capitalists in the non-western, pre-colonial world. 
The influences between the western and non-western worlds seem to be running 
in both directions. Thus, contrary to Professor Sharma’s assertion, the idea of 
‘modernisation’ as the uni-directional shaping of the non-western world by the 
' west needs to be reassessed. 


Appendix: Unit Root Tests for the Price of Consols 


We follow the procedure outlined in Enders.” Suppose we want to test a time series C(t) 
(the price of consols) for unit root. The procedure is as follows: 


Step 1: Estimate AC(t) = A(0) + A(1) C(t-1) + AQ) t + EBAC(t-i) + е, 
Where the index in the summation goes from | to 6. 


The results of testing for unit roots in this model are presented below: 


Null Hypothesis Test Value Assym. Critical Value at 5% Level 
А(1)=0 z test —11.88 -21.7 
A(1)-0 ttest -2.45 -3.41 
А(0) = А(1) = А(2) = 0 2.27 4.68 
А()=А(2)=0 . 3.11 6.25 


We cannot reject the null hypothesis of a unit root in this model. Because the null 
hypothesis that A(1) = A(2) = 0 is not rejected, we estimate the following regression 
without a time trend: 


Step 2: Estimate AC(t) = A(0) + A(1) C(t-1) + EB,AC(t-i) + е, 


Null Hypothesis Test Value Assym. Critical Value at 5% 
A(1)20 ztest —8.45 —14.1 
A(1)20 11 —2.17 -2.86 
A(0) = A(1) =0 2.65 4.59 


Since the null hypothesis of a unit root cannot be rejected and as A(0) = A(1) = 0 is not 
rejected, we again estimate the following model: 


Step 3: Estimate AC(t) = A(1) C(t-1) + ZB,AC(t-i) + е, 








Null Hypothesis Test Value Assym. Critical Value at 596 
А(1) = 0 0.64 —1.96 





Thus, we cannot reject the null hypothesis of a unit root in the time series for consols. 
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Step 4: Carry out step 1 where ACO is replaced by A(AC(t)) and C(t-1) 1s replaced by 
AC(t-1). 


Null Hypothesis Test Value Assym. Critical Value at 5% Level 
A(1) = 0 t test -19.331 -3.41 


We conclude that the time series for consol prices is I(1). Further, the Box-Jenkins 
methodology was used to determine the process for innovations that is used in the article. 
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Introduction 


In the second half of the nineteenth century, a certain dissatisfaction becomes 
apparent in the records of British men and women who concerned themselves 
with crime and its punishment in colonial India. Broadly speaking, there was a 
growing perception that there were serious problems with the manner in which 
the colonial state punished female offenders. While some observers questioned 
whether imprisonment in colonial jails was particularly punishing, others expressed 
alarm that such incarceration was actually counterproductive: that instead of 
reforming and rehabilitating women criminals, British-Indian prisons contributed 
to their further demoralisation. When we sort through the hand-wringing over 
female convicts that marked Indian prison administration 1n the 1860s, two fairly 
consistent patterns become evident. One is that the most basic mechanism through 
which long-term female convicts were to be reformed were vocational training 
and a comprehensive segregation: the isolation of the offender not only from 
families, non-criminals and free society, but also from men, other female criminals, 
the idle, the sick, and assorted other contaminating influences. These processes 
were expected to transform convicted women into productive, orderly and modest 
members of the labouring class. This was the meaning of reform, and the goal of 
the female wards and women's prisons of colonial India. The other pattern is that 
in practice, the rehabilitation of women in prison proved to be unworkable. 
Schemes for labour, education and segregation came into conflict with each other 
and faltered, the agents of reform proved half-hearted and unreliable, and, much 
to the chagrin of jailors and prison reformers, the convicts themselves were often 
quite indifferent to the agenda of rehabilitation. 

It 1s now established in the historiography of modern punishment that the 
Foucauldian model of prison discipline, with its panoptic gaze and internalised 
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control, was threadbare even in the metropolitan penitentiary.! For my purposes, 
that the female jail in colonial India was a ‘failure’ is less interesting than the 
dilemmas that accompanied the failure. The question that I want to raise in this 
article is this: what do the problems encountered in the process of this punish- 
ment reveal about the ideological anxieties of British rule? Also, more basically, 
what was the use of punishing women in India in the second half of the nineteenth 
century? When I last wrote about female convicts in colonial India, I observed 
that the primary purposes of the incarceration of women in the Andaman Islands 
had to do with the rehabilitation of male offenders.? I argued that an important 

. objective in punishing criminalised females was to provide wives for male convicts, 
-as a disincentive to homosexual relationships between men and an incentive to a 
politically manageable domesticity. This analysis works for penal colonies, where 
women came for long stays and were free to marry. For the jails of mainland 
India, we need to identity a different set of intended ‘uses’ for the incarcerated 
women, and different responses from the women themselves. . 

To a limited extent, the colonial lock hospital can provide a viable analytical 
model for the women's prison on the mainland. After the passage of the Contagious 
"Diseases and the Cantonments Acts, especially, lock hospitals became an alter- 
native system of incarceration for some 'disorderly women'. However, as Philippa 
Levine has pointed out, the British objective in lock hospitals and medically super- 
vised brothels was not so much to punish women for prostituting themselves as to 
gain exclusive control over the women's bodies, which were intended for use by 
soldiers and constituted a strategic asset? In this sense, the lock hospital was 
aligned with the penal colony: both sought to manage women as a reward for 
male clients. Women in ordinary jails were not seen as a sexual resource at all; in 
fact, their punishment was marked by an obsessive concern that they.be insulated 
from all sexual experience. 

At a purely practical level, jailed women on the mainland could be made to 
work, and generate revenues for the prison. When they left prison, they could be 
expected to retain their productive habits and skills, and thus remain ideologically 
and economically connected to the colonial order. At another level, imprisoned 
women represented something larger than their earning power. Like other colonial 

- disciplinary enclaves, the women's рпѕоп realised the ordering impulse of an 
European imperialism that was both challenged and sustained by the disorder it 
perceived in native societies.* As an institution driven by the peculiar place of 
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native women in the British-Indian encounter, it was charged with the urgency of 
the discourse of rescue as well as the tensions that accompanied the project of 
reform.’ On the.one hand, the female jail contained the agents of moral corruption. 
Indian women who entered the orbit of the colonial criminal justice system were 
seen as dangerously out of control: oversexed and impulsive, not only ‘fallen’ but 
liable to drag men and other women down with them.5 On the other hand, the 
female jail held the perceived victims of Indian society, who were apparently in 
desperate need of British protection. Given this ideological weight, women convicts 
took on a significance that was quite out of proportion with their numbers within 
the Indian prison, and touched a nerve in British observers that male prisoners 
rarely did.” Scholars of the colonial state's involvement in nineteenth century 
social reform—particularly Lata Mani and, less directly, Partha Chatterjee—have 
noted that Indian women functioned as a battleground on which Indian men and 
British men (and women) argued about the relative merits of ‘European’ and 
‘Indian’ civilisation, and about the boundaries of the colonising mission.* Impri- 
soned women were a part of this ground and a bulge in the boundary: even as 
they represented Indian immorality, the prison regime represented European 
civilisation. Women who went to jail were, in a sense, an uncolonised population 
on the internal frontier of the Indian empire, not only because they were marginal 
(1.e., extraneous to the political and economic sphere of the colonial state and the . 
cultural sphere of respectable native society), but also because they were women. 
More than anything else, the punishment of women was ‘useful’ because it valid- 
ated and extended colonial rule, and functioned as a measurement of the effective- 
ness of the colonial regime. 

Modern punishment may have retreated from the realm of open spectacle; 
by the mid-nineteenth century, state-administered punishment in India was 
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substantially hidden from public eyes. Intramural punishment was not, however, 
‘secret’ punishment. It generated volumes of correspondence and argument within 
the colonial bureaucracy, reports in the press, occasional convict memoirs, and 
attention from metropolitan activists who sought to reform colonial practice to fit 
' their concerns about native society. In other words, punishment in colonial India 
was a continuously observed process which demonstrated to Indians and to the 
British themselves that Liberal-Utilitarian institutions like the colonial prison were 
- needed to cope with certain evils in Indian society, and that these-institutions 
could cope with the problem at hand.? This was possible because whereas elite 
women could take refuge in what Inderpal Grewal has called the opaque space of 
the native zenana,'° women who entered colonial prisons were unprotected by the 
shutters of respectability. Nor were they shielded by any consistently articulated 
proprietary-nationalist discourse of ‘our women'.!! As such, they were relatively 
accessible to those who wished to make punishment a demonstration of colonialism 
at work. For these reasons, the perceived failure to reform disorderly women, and 

` the widespread belief that women who emerged from British-Indian jails were 
even more degraded than those who entered, were read not only as evidence of 
the innate perversity of Indian society, but also as a failure of colonialism itself: 
its ability to manage non-elite Indians, to effect reform in native society, to assert 
white/male authority over native/females, and to assert civilisational supremacy. 
While this study draws conclusions broadly about British India, I have focused 
primarily on the female jails of Punjab, with occasional glances at penal regimes 
in Awadh, Burma, Lower Bengal and the Andamans. The territorial emphasis on 
Punjab does not significantly skew the analysis, partly on account of the increasing 
uniformity in British-Indian punishment that came with the oversight of the 
Governor-General's Council" and the implementation of the Indian Penal Code, 
partly because of the involvement of all-India bodies like the civil service and the 
Indian Medical Service in shaping penal policy," and partly because the intensely 
consultative and reactive nature of colonial penology ensured that individual policy 
makers and professionals were influential beyond any single province. Mary 
Garpenter's reactions to the colonial prison, which are central to this article, cover 
jails in multiple provinces: Bombay and Bengal as well as Punjab. For the sake of 
clarity, I have divided the article into three sections. In the first, [ lay out the 
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project of women's punishment. In thc second, I examine the problems that were 
encountered as the project unfolded. The final section investigates the British 
attempts to come to terms with what might be described as a compromised 
colonialism. 


The Plan 


The basic objective of the women's prison in British India was to teach the 
untaught, the stubborn and the defiant. The use of morally charged education as a 
colonising strategy has been outlined by Gauri Viswanathan;" a different curri- 
culum, utilising not Shakespeare but work, docility and gendered order, Was 
deployed in those sites of power where the poor and the marginal were concen- 
trated.'5 To understand how this educative punishment was supposed to work, it 
is necessary that we first identify the punished. For the most part, female offenders 
in India after 1860 fell into a limited range of categories. There were the vagrants 
and the petty thieves, who were typically sentenced to very short spells of impri- 
sonment. Prostitutes fell within this group although, it should be noted, women in 
British India were rarely thrown in prison because they had traded sex for money. 
A.M. Dallas, who was the Inspector General of Prisons in Punjab for the better 
part of a decade, noted in 1872—73 that only 4—5 per cent of jailed women were 
prostitutes, and added: ‘I should hardly have thought there had been so many of 
this . . . class of prisoners, as one is very much struck by the small number actually 
met with in Ризоп’.!6 When sex workers—and women who were seen by the 
Bnitish as being prone to prostitution, without actually being classified as 'pros- 
titutes'—entered the jails, it was usually because these same women were also 
seen as thieves, vagrants, and generally disorderly. 

Prostitution in colonial India is a very large subject," and I will not use this 
article to engage that issue. Nor will I enter into an extended discussion of the 
semi-itinerant population of women who drifted 1n and out of colonial jails, to the 
despair of British officials who were convinced that no meaningful reform could 
be inflicted upon them in the few days or months that they spent in prison. The 
ideas about reform and rehabilitation at the center of this article were all developed 
by the British with long-term convicts in mind. For the most part, these were 
women who had been convicted of murder or attempted murder: sometimes of 
husbands, lovers and rivals, but more frequently, of children. As Mills has noted 
in the context of the colonial lunatic asylum, unmarried women or widows who 
had killed their infant children were often viewed sympathetically by British 
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observers.'? Mary Carpenter, touring Indian prisons in 1866, echoed colonial jailors 
who believed that these convicts—being not only female but Indian to boot—had 
probably committed their crimes in moments of ungovernable passion.? While 
this placed them outside the circle of orderly docility and mandated correction, it 
also mitigated their criminality and made correction conceivable. Carpenter specu- 
lated, for good measure, that like members of so-called ‘criminal tribes’, women 
who killed their children were afflicted by inherited criminal tendencies.?! 
Nevertheless, the colonial discourse of hereditary infanticide was based on culture, 
not biology,” and British observers generally believed that if incarcerated women 
could be trained in self-control, they would, presumably, no longer be criminals. 
In 1860, ЕЈ. Mouat, the Inspector General of Prisons in Lower Bengal, wrote 
about women selected for transportation to the Andamans: 


It is true that they have all been convicted of the atrocious crime of murder, 
with such extenuating circumstances as caused them to escape the highest 
penalty of the Law. Many of them committed the crime at so tender an age аѕ’ 
to render it difficult to suppose that they could have been fully aware of the 
moral turpitude of their acts. It ıs painful to contemplate the prolonged misery, 
without hope or mitigation of any kind, to which they are of necessity at present 
subjected; and it is reasonable to presume that in the less unhappy circumstances 
of a Penal Colony they will not again relapse into crime.” 


Mouat’s remark reflects the assumption that women who had been convicted of 
the most serious offences were not simply criminals but also the victims of societal 
cruelty. It also indicates that the women were often very young, and as such, 
amenable to reform and rehabilitation.* Mouat and his fellow penal administrators 
agreed that the best way to rehabilitate such women was to marry. them off to 
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male convicts in penal colonies like the Andamans and Moulmein.? The women's 
own response to this agenda was complicated: some actively petitioned to be sent 
to the Andamans, where life was generally better than in a mainland jail, but it is 
evident that not all were eager to acquire husbands in the penal colony. R.C. 
Tytler, the superintendent of the Andamans settlement, informed the colonial 
government in 1862 that newly arrived women were often reluctant to marry, and 
wished to become self-supporting trades-people instead.” Nevertheless, because 
of the overwhelming presumption that the primary purpose of women in the penal 
colony was to marry, the majority of unmarried females with long prison sentences 
were sent overseas. This meant that the female wards of mainland jails were 
populated largely by married women: in Punjab in 1873, more than 91 per cent of 
female convicts were married.” Nonetheless, although marriage was not available 
as an option to women in mainland prisons, it is clear that the penal colony—with 
its emphases on dislocation, concentration, segregation and rehabilitation through 
labour—provided the model for specialised jails like the Female Penitentiary in 
Lahore, which were intended to hold not local offenders but women from a wider 
criminal geography.” It 1s in these jails that schemes for the rehabilitation of 
women convicts were the most highly evolved. 

To some extent, the schemes worked. The Lahore Female Penitentiary housed 
between 150 and-200 women in the 1860s and 1870s. The great majority of these 
were of labouring age, i.e., between 16 and 50-years-old. They were put to work 
at an array of tasks that is surprisingly diverse for a mid-size prison. In 1863, 97 
women were employed as wool spinners, seven as blanket weavers, 13 as cloth 
weavers, one as a gunny weaver and one as a tailor. The pedagogical nature of 
this labour is reflected in the fact that these were all jobs that the women had 
learned to perform since their entry into pnson. By 1865, several women had 
graduated to skilled work in carpet manufacture, and the carpets were evidently 
good enough for export to England.” Other women worked within the prison 
administration as wheat grinders, janitors, water-carriers, guards, ward monitors, 
and overseers in charge of other convicts. 

Like any prison labour that went beyond the purely punitive, the work that 
long-term female convicts performed served certain ideological imperatives. In 
the context of a criminality defined substantially in terms of idleness, prison labour 
and vocational education trained women in the moral value of work that was 
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stable and visible, and that was properly subordinated to the authonty of the British, 
the authonty of men, and the authority of elite Indians. Women who became 
active in the prison administration went a step further: their work was á demon- 
stration of their having chosen the right side in the politics of crime. More prac- 
tically, convict labour was intended to benefit the prison authorities as well as the 
women themselves. In 1863, the Female Penitentiary was able to save Rs 250 by 
dispensing with free employees, and by the later part of the decade, annual revenues 
from the sale of prison manufactures exceeded Rs 1,500." For their part, the 
women were paid small salaries, which Dallas saw as a sign of 'considerable pro- 
gress’ .*? This was rational enough: British-Indian penal professionals were aware 
that the experience of prison could disrupt the social ties and marital prospects of 
female convicts.” While this disruption was seen as baving the salutary effect of 
removing individual women from ciiminalising associations, it was also obvious 
that it cut women off from their normal sources of sustenance. Prison labour and 
vocational training, which provided women with ‘legitimate’ and autonomous 
incomes during and after their terms of incarceration, were thus pragmatic—if 
ironic—responses to the effects of the state's own intervention in the lives of 
women. 
The ‘progress’ that Dallas perceived was manifested also in a ticket of leave 
programme, initiated at the Female Penitentiary in 1867. Such programmes, which 
' were central to rehabilitation in British penal colonies, rewarded cooperative 
convicts with licenses to work outside the prison.” In Lahore, women who had 
completed three quarters of their sentences were eligible for tickets of leave, 
provided they had at least one year left to serve, and a record of ‘good conduct’. 
The last was established through a system of marks, as in most large mainland 
7 prisons. Convicts sclected for the programme had to pass through two preliminary 
stages. In the first, the woman was removed from the general wards and workshops 
of the jail, allowed to wear her own clothes instead of the prison uniform, permitted 
to meet friends and write letters once a week, and given access to a quarter of her 
earnings. In the second stage, she was allowed to leave the prison for short periods, 
to choose and buy her own food rations, to have full control over her earnings, 
and to have unrestricted social contact with friends and relatives outside the prison. 
After she passed had through both stages, she was given her ticket of leave, and , 
allowed to live and work outside the jail. She was given just enough of her accu- 
mulated earnings to enable her to reach her home; the rest of the money was sent 
directly to the local police, who were expected to ensure that the funds were used 
responsibly. The paroled woman was required to report to the police regularly, 
and the latter were charged with filing periodic reports to the Inspector General of 
Prisons on the conduct of the former prisoner. If the reports were less than 
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satisfactory, and especially if the woman failed to demonstrate an ‘honest liveli- 
hood’, the district magistrate had the authority to send her back to jail.” Thus 
contained between the interlinked authorities of the instructor, jailor, policeman, 
and state-approved employer (and in the penal colony, the state-approved husband), 
the punished woman would be effectively reformed, i.e., brought into the eco- 
nomic, moral and political orbit of colonial society. 


The Problem Е 
Clearly, the punishment of women was ап ambitious—and therefore brittle— 
plan for controlled rehabilitation and release, based on a gradual disconnection 
from the society of criminals, supervised labour, and steady surveillance at all 
stages of the individual convict’s reintegration into free society. R. Grey, who 
briefly replaced Dallas as Inspector General of Prisons in Punjab in the late 1860s, 
had high praise for the manner in which the system functioned in Lahore, noting 
that none of the women had forfeited the privilege of a ticket of leave. Never- 
theless, all was not as ıt should have been: Dallas complained in 1872 that convicts 
in the second stage of probation were 'kept hanging about the prison' doing nothing 
productive, and recommended that they be sent to an experimental government 
_ farm, and used as agricultural labourers.” This desire to remove the women from 
the vicinity of the prison indicates an ironic perception that steady labour—the 
ultimate goal of long-term incarceration in India—was best ensured away from 
the corruption of the jail wards. If the prison, where the power of the colonial 
state was supposed to be concentrated rather than diffused,” 1s viewed as a locus 
of moral and social contamination rather than of redemption, then Dallas' desire 
to get convicts out of the prison becomes symptomatic of a larger ambivalence 
about the ability of the British to manage Indian criminals. 

The problem becomes even more visible—and hence more acute—beyond the 
Lahore Female Penitentiary. It is apparent that apart from the Female Penitentiary, 
the Lahore Central Jail and to some extent Rawalpindi Jail, no prison in the рго- 
vince had systematic provisions for putting women to work.” Formal education, 
which was closely tied to labour and rehabilitation, was also far from an unambi- 
guous success. In the Female Penitentiary, women’s schooling was pursued with 
considerable energy, and significant numbers of prisoners learned to read and 
write in the Arabic and Devanagari scripts. The European supervisor Mrs Turner 
and her team of convict-teachers came in for high praise in 1863 from the office 
of the Lt. Governor of Punjab.” As many as 85 prisoners were under instruction . 
in the jail in 1868: by 1873, 118 women had developed a minimum level of. 
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literacy, and some were evidently capable of instructing other prisoners.*! Never- 
theless, this picture of success fades upon closer inspection: by 1868, Turner had 
resigned (in spite of the incentive of a month's bonus salary), and an acceptable 
replacement could not be found. This seriously undermined the prison school.” 

Outside the Female Penitentiary, only one Jail in Punjab (Multan) made a sys- 
tematic effort to teach female inmates basic reading, writing and vocational skills. 
Oüt of the 400 or so women who were incarcerated in Punjab at any given time in. 
the 1860s and 1870s, just over a quarter received regular schooling, and most of 
these were in the Female Penitentiary.“ Dallas made no secret of his frustration, 
complaining: ‘It can be understood why at small jails much attention is not paid 
to the education of this class of prisoners; but I do not see why it is neglected at 
Rawalpindi and Ambalah, Jails of the same class as Multan.'5 (Rawalpindi jail 
did take some belated steps towards setting up classes for women, but this only 
caused Dallas to complain bitterly about Ambala). In spite of Dallas's claim of 
non-comprehension, however, he correctly identified a piece of the puzzle when 
he mentioned the size of the prisons. For the most part, the smaller and mid-size 
jails lacked the facilities that might have made vocational training programmes 
feasible. The wards and the classrooms did not exist, and the provincial government 
showed little inclination to fund renovations. Sialkot Jail was typical: here, Dallas 
noted that the female ward was too small to accommodate the prisoners as well as 
a workshop. Р 

The pedagogical regime of women’s punishment, therefore, was full of holes. 
To a great extent, the failure had to do with the difficulty of segregating prisoners 
adequately within the jail. Unlike the Female Penitentiary, most small and mid- 
size jails contained male convicts as well as sizable populations of short-term 
women prisoners. The presence of the latter, who were not considered eligible for 
any kind of rehabilitation, diluted and complicated efforts that might have been 
made to rehabilitate the women with relatively long sentences. Short-term prison- 
ers, that is, the vagrants and the thieves, were invariably seen by British jailors as 
a far greater threat to public order than the murderers who were in prison for the 
long haul. It was the former, not the latter, who were classified as ‘incorrigible’ in 
the vocabulary of colonial criminology.” Under the circumstances, any programme 
for training long-term convicts would have required the development of infra- 
structure that would allow for their segregation from prisoners who were slated 
for shorter stays. Yet, provincial administrations felt little urgency in sanctioning 
expensive new programmes or architectural renovations in prisons where a sig- 
nificant proportion of the convicts were short-term prisoners. 
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The presence of male convicts generated simular difficulties. Long-term male 
convicts, like their female counterparts, were slated for rehabilitation through 
labour. At the same time, it was understood by the prison authorities that the re- 
habilitation programmes must be segregated by sex, if only to be morally acceptable 
to the British themselves. Moreover, unless sexual segregation was enforced, long- 
term rehabilitation in prison would lose one of its central messages, which was 
the idea of appropriately separated and ordered gender roles in colonial society. 
For this reason, most British-Indian prisons which cared to advertise their pro- 
grammes of education and labour emphasised that men and women not only learned 
different skills while in jail, but learned separately.* In the Andaman Islands, 
where a sizable population of women lived alongside male prisoners, female 
convicts were expected to work as washerwomen, weavers, wives, or licensed 
prostitutes.” Yet the training that some women received in the Lahore Female 
Penitentiary—building maintenance, for instance, and guard duty—went against 
normative ideas of female labour. The Lahore Female Penitentiary was a world 
without men, necessitating unusual experiments which met the moral demands of 
sexual segregation but undermined the ideal of gendered rehabilitation. In Multan 
and Rawalpindi, where men shared the jails with female convicts, women were 
restricted to more conventional training involving needles and textiles: the 'femin- 
ine arts’, in Mary Carpenter's words.” Most prisons, however, lacked the facilities 
to provide vocational training and jobs to their women inmates after the larger 
numbers of men had been accommodated. In these other jails, the presence of 
male convicts very literally took away the separate spaces where females might 
have been rehabilitated. 


The Horror, the Horror 


How does the watcher in the Panopticon respond when he sees inmates misbehave, 
prison workers connive in the inmates’ misbehaviour, cells develop holes ш their 
walls, and he is himself locked in his tower, contemplating the spectacle? If the 
watcher’s tower is relocated from Bentham’s fantasy to the heart of a pre-modern 
jail where nothing ‘functions’ except for the gaze of the observer 1n his impotent 
tower, we would have a reasonable approximation of the dilemma of the colonial 
prison.*! Because of the problems encountered in sustaining the isolation of female 
convicts, critics of the manner in which women were punished in colonial India 
developed an obsessive perception of improper social contact inside the prison. 
They became convinced that the inability of British jailors and administrators to 
keep women apart from men, and women separate from other, more dangerous, 
women, had not only set back the agenda of rehabilitation, but actively corrupted 
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those who may have been reasonably decent to begin with. One especially shocked 
observer was Mary Carpenter. Carpenter’s primary interests lay in the development 
of juvenile reformatories and the reform of women’s education; it was the latter 
which brought her to India in 1866.7 However, she was also involved in prison 
reform, and did not neglect to inspect several jails during her time in India. The 
specific reform that Carpenter wanted to effect in women’s education was the 
establishment of a school for female teachers, and the complete removal of female 
students from the supervision of male instructors. Given this segregationist- 
pedagogical agenda, she was horrified by what she saw as the mixing of male and 
female inmates in colonial jails, by the supervision of female prisoners by male 
employees of the prison, and by the casual mingling of women who might be 
saved and those who were evidently beyond salvation. 

Carpenter’s observations indicate that the realities of Punjab were very much a 
part of a pan-Indian problem. In Calicut jail, she noted: ‘Here, as elsewhere, women 
were locked up together, of whom one was a murderess, and one a criminal lunatic; 
they had no instruction, and were under male warders.'? In Bombay, she found 
no female warders, no education, and a random association of women offenders; 
she complained that ‘morally their condition was... dreadful’, and recommended 
that the women be visited by Bombay’s resident Englishwomen.™ This suggestion 
was rooted in the Victorian hope that middle-class 'visitors'—especially women— 
might influence and control the disorderly classes.“ Carpenter added the variable 
of race, expecting Anglo-Indian women to flock to the local jail to chat with 
the natives. (There is no evidence that Bombay's Anglo-Indians saw merit in the 
idea). As Carpenter's tour of Indian jails continued, so did the pattern of the flaws 
she discovered. Male warders marred the education of female convicts in Calcutta’s 
Alipore Jail, and Carpenter's inspection of the prison in Poona provoked this 
exclamation: 


The female department was even worse than elsewhere, for between forty and 
fifty women were locked up together without any attempt to improve them. 
Among them were some murderesses and very hardened abandoned-looking 
women, while others were young and with agreeable countenances. What must 
become of such contact, and without any attempt to infuse better influences! 
All sense of shame is lost, for on asking a young woman what her caste was, 
she replied that she was of the ‘thief caste’.*’ 


While it did not occur to Carpenter that the British tendency to see Indian crimin- 
ality in terms of guilty communities may have shaped the woman’s response, she 
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did perceive that the inadequately segregated prison could reinforce or create a 
sense of membership in a criminal ‘caste’.* She perceived, most centrally, that 
‘indiscriminate’ social association in the prison ward not only subverted the kind 
of reforming education that she and officials like Dallas wanted to engineer, it 
contributed actively to a kind of anti-education, 1.е., the exposure of impressionable 
women to the wrong ‘teachers’, who inculcated vices such as disorder, laziness 
and above all, ‘shamelessness’. In the context of the prison, the lack of shame 
was not only a display of precisely the type of physical indiscipline that colonial 
education sought to correct,” but a moral and political indifference to the concerns 
of the representatives of the colonial state. It was the latter that induced the women 
to disrupt the spectacle of punishment, and spoiled the demonstration of a suc- 
cessful experiment. 

In general, Mary Carpenter was unpopular with prison administrators, who 
resented her criticism and found her Christian horror irritating. When she expressed 
her shock at the sight of female prisoners in Awadh answering nature's call while 
male guards stood by, George Couper, the Judicial Commissioner of Awadh, con- 
temptuously dismissed her as ‘an elderly British spinster’ who would rather die 
than defecate in public, and who had no understanding of the sensibilities of 
Indian peasants.” Couper knew very well that the sight that outraged Carpenter 
was common in the smaller prisons, where the numbers of female convicts were 
not sufficient to make separate, female-supervised toilets and baths a cost-effective 
proposition. The single female inmate of Hoshiarpur jail was escorted to the toilet 

„twice daily by a male guard.® Women bathed in view of each other, and of males, 
in the jails in Hissar, Rohtak, Sirsa and Ludhiana. Much of the time, prison 
administrators accepted this as an unavoidable consequence of the economics of 
jail management, and did not believe that the inmates’ modesty had been unduly 
compromised. Nevertheless, Carpenter’s complaints—and her simultaneous dia- 
logues on these issues with elite Indians and the British press—touched a nerve in 
the colonial administration, which asked its jailors to comment on the allegations. 
Couper found himself writing a rather defensive memo, in which he explained: 


It is clear from the motives which Miss Carpenter’s remarks have elicited from 
the Home Press, that the ordinary: British public are impressed with the con- 
viction that the female ward of a jail is simply a harem for the warders. Nothing 
can be more preposterous; and the notion that the prisoners generally are 
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wallowing in a slough of neglect, of misery, and of iramorality is hardly less 
so.9 | 


An identical note of defensiveness can be discerned in the reports of Dr J.M. 
Donnelly, the Inspector General of Prisons in Bntish Burma. In 1870, Donnelly 
was accused of negligence, for having allowed excessive familiarity between male 
and female convicts in the jail at Shwegyeen. The accuser here was not Carpenter, 
but D. Brown, the Chief Commissioner of Tennasserim. Brown had made the fol- 
lowing observations about Shwegyeen: there was no separate female ward, the 
women were kept in a 'cage-like apartment' in the same courtyard with the male 
prisoners, men and women could see each other and freely converse, and, echoing 
Carpenter's horror in Awadh, ‘the men and women have even now for the purpose 
of nature to visit the same latrine’.™ Clearly, the language of ће complaint—with 
its references to women being 'herded' together with men and locked up in 
'cages'—vwas incendiary, raising the spectre of state-sponsored debauchery. 
Coming so soon after Carpenter’s visit, the charges were taken seriously by the 
Government of India, and Donnelly was asked to explain. His response was multi- 
layered, beginning with defiance (‘I confess to a wavering inclination between 
laughter and indignation’®), but going on to list a set of cultural and administrative 
factors. Much as Couper had indicated that norms of gendered propriety in Awadh 
were beyond Carpenter’s comprehension, Donnelly wrote: 


These women’s situation differed very little from that of the same class outside 
the jail, as regards familiarity with men, bathing, cooking, eating, etcetera, and 
I would venture to say not one of them has ever complained of the proximity 
of male prisoners, or perceived the slightest impropriety in it. The feeling of 
women, as of men, depends very much upon habit, and in Burmah females 
mingle with their male frends with the utmost possible freedom and inde- 
pendence. They can scarcely be scandalised, or their moral natures hurt, by 
secing their own countrymen going about their various avocations in a jail- 
yard any more than they would be by seeing them employed in a similar manner 
before their houses in the village street, which is the only courtyard a Burman 
usually is possessed of. We ought not to allow an attention to refinement, which 
the people do not understand, to occupy our time, and divert us from efforts to 
remedy more essential matters of jail economy. Unfortunately, ¢very visitor 
who enters a jail pounces upon the condition of female prisoners, and carried 
away by sentimental delusions, he denounces the system that compels them to 
be waited upon by men, forgetting that the most refined ladies of France have 
their beds made up, and other menial offices performed, by attendants of that 
sex; he rails at the position of a cook-house, because all the actions of women 
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employed in the homely office of getting their dinner ready may be watched 
by male prisoners; and he reprobates the site of a privy, as though he were dis- 
cussing the conveniences for first class passengers at some continental railway 
station. 


At the same time, Donnelly acknowledged that the jail at Shwegyeen was not 
what it should be. The prison was badly conceived, he wrote; the lack of a separate 
female lock-up was ‘standing proof of the incapability of the architect who de- 
signed it, and the carelessness of those who permitted it ever to be erected’. The 
last comment, obviously a swipe at the Chief Commissioner, did not save Donnelly 
from being sharply rebuked by the Government of India. E.C. Bayley in the 
Governor-General’s Council called him ‘silly’ dnd ‘impertinent’, ordered that an 
entirely separate women’s ward be constructed immediately in Shwegyeen, and 
asked, also, that the engineer who had built the existing jail be identified and 
reprimanded.* 

This small episode indicates that by the late 1860s, the colonial government 
was inclined to follow a fairly uniform standard of gendered propriety in dealing 
with female prisoners, regardless of whether those prisoners were in Punjab, 
Awadh, Port Blair or Burma. It might be argued, not entirely facetiously, that 
whereas the objective of the reform of male offenders in colonial India was to 
teach political loyalty, one important goal of women’s punishment was to restruc- 
ture thecriminalised female’s relationship with the sexual/reproductive/evacuative 
aspects of her body, and in the process, to educate ‘shameless’ women to be 
mortified at the prospect of public defecation. This desire had straightforward 
Macaulayan roots: the purpose of British rule in India, Macaulay had written, 
was ‘to teach the sufferer to complain’ .® Accordingly, the government's standard 
of feminine decency in its prisons was not borrowed from the prisoners themselves, 
but constructed by middle-class English ‘teachers’ like Carpenter in collaboration 
with elite Indians. Carpenter did not simply complain to the colonial government; 
she also discussed the ‘demoralisation’ of women in state institutions with a fairly 
wide assortment of Brahmo, Parsi, and church leaders, and these men, for the 
most part, were happy to second the standard of moral propriety that she cham- 
pioned: it gave them an excellent platform on which to compete with each other, 
and with the government, for the mantle of civilisation." In specific circumstances, 
Indians criticised British penal policy by graphically narrating the shameless 
behaviour of female criminals, which only highlighted the indifference, ineptitude 
or weakness of the colonial regime." Thus, the application of the concept of 
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'suffering' to women who were apparently quite indifferent to it reflects not only 
a desire on the part of the colonial administrators to use prisons to train convicts 
in ‘respectable’ behaviour, but also a growing sensitivity to criticism from outside 
the jail.” E.C. Bayley's angry response to the failure of segregation at Shwegyeen 
is revealing, because he was quite unperturbed by the much more frequent, and 
generally more intimate, contact that female prisoners had with male convicts in 
the Andamans. The Andamans, however, were 800 miles across the Bay of Bengal, 
and relatively invisible to critical eyes. Mainland jails, being much more accessible, 
played a different role in the demonstration of civilisation, and had to maintain a 
different set of appearances. 
` The Shwegyeen incident also shows that critics and defenders of women's 
prisons were both focusing on faulty architecture as a basic problem. In India in 
the 1860s and 1870s, modern jail architecture —founded on cellular isolation and 
discreet wards—was still a nascent practice. The British—Indian jail in the second 
half of the nineteenth century was literally and metaphorically similar to the prisons 
of eighteenth century England; both were marked by haphazard regulations and 
‘unscientific’ architecture, which allowed for indiscriminate association between 
prisoners and made the jailor’s authority inconsistent at best. The perception that 
female inmates constituted a ‘harem’ for jailors and male convicts applied in both 
settings.” Architectural shortcomings were painfully obvious to critical observers 
of British-Indian prisons, who related the lack of cells to all kinds of horrors: 
sexual activity in the wards, rowdiness, disease and death. Carpenter, who emerged 
as an especially vocal advocate of a new prison architecture in India, noted that 
most colonial jails were dilapidated, insecure, and inimical to the production of 
discipline. She reiterated her warning that unless the prison building could be 
used to keep criminals isolated from each other, 'immoral communication [at 
night] must neutralise any good influence which the prisoners may have received 
during the day'.^ She found support in the writings of prominent penal pro- 
fessionals like ЕЈ. Mouat in Bengal, who published an article in the Pall Mall 
Gazette referring to prisons without cells as ‘training schools of vice and crime’.” 
Given the growing volume of such concerns, an effort was made to equip Indian 
prisons with the new infrastructure. In Punjab in 1872, 40 cells were added to the 
Sialkot jail, and provisions were made for the construction of 100 more cells in 
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other jails.” To the disappointment of the reformers, however, not only were the 
numbers inadequate, prison authorities remained reluctant to use cells even when 
they were available. Such problems persisted even in the ‘better’ prisons, such as 
the Lahore Female Penitentiary. Dallas echoed the jailors’ hesitation, even as he 
expressed an abiding faith in architectural solutions to the larger problem of 
managing criminal populations: 


I cannot say I like the buildings, or the locality; the wards are badly ventilated 
and must in the hot weather, when full, be intolerable at night—besides, there 
is no airing yard, properly speaking, to the prison, the buildings entirely surround 
the small square, and must prevent anything like proper circulation of air. The 
position of the prison, near the city, and surrounded on all sides by broken 
ground, which forms receptacles for stagnant water and all sorts of filth, is 
objectionable. I think it would be best to sell the building, and with the money 
received, to build a proper prison for the women." 


The new Female Penitentiary was in fact built, but even here, the cells were rarely 
used, and the facilities for solitary confinement remained vacant.” The reluctance 
to utilise modern punitive techniques was rooted partly in the scepticism of prison 
administrators who, typically, were far removed from Ignatieff’s vision of Penton- 
ville in terms of distance and experience.” Colonial disciplinary institutions were 
typically run by makeshift personnel: while this created the practical space for 
experimentation in some situations, it also meant that jailors in India did not 
consistently show faith in the modern inclinations of their metropolitan counter- 
parts.” This resistance of the modern was reinforced by what Harrison and Redfield 
have described as the discourse of tropical health, 1.е., the ideas that the tropical 
climate affected the human body in ways that were distinct and deviant from the 
European norm, and that modern institutions in the colonies—including prison 
design— would have to be modified in the process of their transplantation from 
Europe." It was widely believed that cellular prisons were unsuitable to Indian 
bodies, the Indian temperament and the land itself. T.H. Thornton, a supporter of 
cellular prisons and an official in the Punjab government, summarised the barriers 
facing the wider adoption of an architecture of segregation: ‘First, the natural 
aversion to change; secondly, the fear of expense; and lastly, the prevalent idea 
that the separate system of punishment is unsuited to the climate of India’.” 
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The climatic argument was sound enough: small, poorly ventilated cells became 
stifling in the summer, and in the winter months it was cheaper to keep prisoners 
warm in a common ward than to heat each cell individually. Nevertheless, it was 
apparent to contemporary observers that the existing system of random association 
adversely affected the health of women 1n mainland prisons, for the simple reason 
that it did not allow for the sick to be segregated from the healthy. When cholera 
broke out in Lahore in 1867, the Female Penitentiary had to be evacuated and the 
women moved to a temporary camp to reduce the risk of infection. In spite of the 
precautions, 17 women became sick and died before the year was out. The fol- 
lowing year, the Female Penitentiary had a mortality rate of over 4 per cent: the 
highest of any jail in Punjab. Gastro-intestinal infections killed 16 more women 
in 1870, when the mortality rate rose to a high of 11.33 per cent; ‘unfavorable’ 
architecture was blamed for the deaths. ‘With the present arrangements in our 
Jails,’ Dallas wrote, ‘a really perfect quarantine over new prisoners cannot be 
maintained: in order to secure such it would be necessary to have special buildings 
quite apart from the Jails'. 

It is worth noting that the mortality rate for female prisoners was consistently 
higher than the corresponding rate for males. The figures for both sexes were 
roughly equal for prisoners under the age of 30, but for convicts in the 30 through 
50 age-bracket, women were more than twice as likely as men to die in prison.™ 
One likely cause for this discrepancy is diet: throughout the 1860s, male convicts 
typically received more generous food rations than did females, leaving the latter 
relatively vulnerable once they were exposed to infectious diseases. In 1870, on 
the urging of the Chief Medical Officer of the Female Penitentiary, the Punjab 
government decided that women should have the same rations as male prisoners. 
The mortality rate for females dropped sharply the following year, to below 4 per 
cent." What is significant here 15 that the preoccupation with mortality rates and 
diets was not simply about keeping convicts alive and fit for labour, although 
those were certainly important priorities. It was also about demonstrating that 
the colonial government was in fact taking care of Indians whose protection (by 
the British) and degradation (by native society) justified colonial rule. When 
women were seen to die in prison, they discredited more than the specific prison 
administration. | 

Another ‘protected’ group that was particularly vulnerable to illness, and that 
bore the brunt of the inconsistencies within colonial attitudes towards the segre- 
gation of criminals, was children. As Janet Semple has observed, one hallmark of 
the modern prison is the banishment of the prisoner's family from the company 
of the incarcerated: this banishment not only punishes the criminal, it 18 also 
intended to prevent moral contamination of the free by the imprisoned, and also; 
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less obviously, of the imprisoned by the free." In the incomplete modernity of 
colonial India, however, jails were also the homes of the children of incarcerated 
women. Because of the casual contact between the bealthy and the sick in prison 
wards, these children died at alarming rates. Of the 37 children in the Female 
Penitentiary in 1870, 25 died before the end of the year." Belatedly, the prison 
authorities tried to deal with the problem by increasing the food rations for breast- 
feeding women, providing additional milk for their infants, and reducing the 
mothers’ work-loads. At the same time, lactating women were segregated from 
other prisoners, and the extra milk for the children was not entrusted to the 
mothers.” Even as the criminal mother was safeguarded from the contamination 
of other women, she forfeited her maternal functions to the colonising state. Colo- 
nial jailors typically attempted to remove children from convict mothers when 
the children became 2-years-old, but Dallas once discovered a prisoner with an 
older child, and ordered that latter ‘should at once be removed from the mother 
and sent home’.™ Clearly, mothers and the state differed in their understanding of 
what constituted ‘home’ for the child. Mothers not infrequently refused to give 
up their children for removal, leading to serious problems for prison administrators, 
who insisted that the children were no longer ‘dependent’.®' Control over children 
was thus a contentious issue within the female ward: a reflection not so much of 
the state's concern for the children, as of its desire to colonise their mothers, and 
to underline its own moral/civilisational fitness to parent, punish and rule. 
Because the women resisted British attempts to impose order within the prison, 
the female ward was frequently a very disorderly place. Infrastructural problems 
exacerbated the situation with badly overcrowded wards: Karnal jail had 11 women 
in a space meant for four, and Hissar had eight prisoners in a ward of similar 
dimensions.” Under such conditions, the segregation of the manageable from the 
troublemakers could not be attempted, and intramural offenses became more 
frequent. We must not overstate the case: there is no parallel in India for the riots 
that erupted in the women's wards of Brixton and Millbank ш ће 1850s.” This 
reflects, I think, not so much the greater docility of Indian women, as the relative 
laxity of the discipline to which women were subjected in Indian jails, which did 
not provoke outbursts of a comparable ferocity.” Nevertheless, the nature and 
scale of convicts’ resistance in India becomes apparent when we look at the punish- 
ments that were inflicted within the prison. In Punjab in 1870, 46 women were 
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punished for ‘non-criminal’ violations of prison regulations: 26 for ‘neglecting 
work’, six for ‘quarrelling’, nine for possessing contraband, one for ‘insolence’, 
and four for other offences. The list of offences for the following year include 
‘indecent or disorderly behaviour’, using ‘insulting or threatening language’, and 
‘willful disobedience’. Most of these women were punished with spells of solitary 
confinement, reduced food rations and hard labour; some received additional time 
on their sentences. 

The rate at which women were punished for intramural offences is revealing of 
the great difference between short-term and long-term convict populations. In 
Ambala, which had a relatively small jail with a highly transient population, 60 
per cent of female inmates received some form of punishment in 1869. In 1873, 
50 per cent of the women in Jalandhar jail had been punished, as were 90 per cent 
of the women in Rohtak jail, and 137 per cent of the women in the jail at Dera 
Ismail Khan.” (The last indicates that some women were punished more than 
once). In the Female Penitentiary and the Lahore Central Jail, where the population 
was larger and more stable, the punishment rate for women was consistently in 
the single digits.” Escape attempts were frequent, and occasionally successful: a 
pregnant woman in the Female Penitentiary managed to resist the hangman in 
1863 by climbing out of a death-row cell.™ The escapes and intramural offences 
indicate the acute and persistent difficulty of generating successful demonstrations 
of authority over briefly held women, who were, it appears (and appeared), impri- 
soned just long enough and haphazardly enough to draw attention to their triumph- 
ant shamelessness. 

After the escape from the Female Penitentiary, Dallas mused that the woman 
had been assisted by an employee of the prison establishment. The pervasive 
suspicion with which British prison administrators viewed Indian jail workers— 
upon whom they were heavily dependent?— is very much evident in the female 
wards. The ideal supervisor here was the European woman, located below the 
free European male in the hierarchy of race, gender and power within the prison, 
but above Indian men and women, convict as well as free. As the premier women's 
prison in Punjab, the Female Penitentiary sometimes had the services of a white 
matron, who functioned as an all-purpose monitor, directly under the authority of 
the male superintendent, who was, of course, also white. The problem with this 
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arrangement was that European women employees were expensive, hard to find, 
and hard to retain. More typically, prison administrators had three inferior options: 
to rely upon male Indian subordinates, to hire free Indian women, and to appoint 
convict women as prison employees. 

The first option was utilised in the smaller jails, which sparked the debate over 
men watching women defecate. The second option was more practical in the mid- 
size and large prisons, where the number of women inmates was sufficient to 
justify the hiring of female staff. Nevertheless, like free male workers in the colonial 
prison, free women employees were almost universally regarded by the British as 
unreliable. As a social class, they were close to the convicts themselves: a proximity 
which compromised the goal of reform through segregation. They were seen as 
indifferent to the goals of reform and official standards of morality and order, and 
prone to subverting the authority of the state in the politics of the prison ward. As 
such, not unlike the convicts themselves, free matrons were a semi-transient popu- 
lation in the women’s prison: fired, replaced, and fired again with a frequency 
that prison administrators found both routine and depressing. The matron of Jhang 
jail was fired in 1873 for ‘introducing forbidden articles into the Prison’ .'® The 
matron of Rohtak jail left in 1870 under similar circumstances, and more or less 
simultaneously. Amritsar, Ambala, Jalandhar and Hissar also disciplined or fired 
their matrons for offences ranging from ‘neglect of duty’ through being untidy in 
personal appearance to ‘being absent without leave" .'?! 

The third option—appointing convicts as jail employees—was by far the tactic 
that prison administrators preferred. Dallas remarked: “The prisoner are a better 
class [of employees] than those obtained as Burkundazes [1.е., free warders], and 
with proper care in the selection, afford more trustworthy and intelligent offi- 
cials.'!€ The sentiment was ubiquitous, because in theory, only those convicts 
who had already demonstrated their moral and political fitness were appointed to 
positions of responsibility within the prison. Also, because prison regimes generally 
had a firmer grip on convict workers than they did on free employees, the latter 
were seen as more reliable, more orderly and more moral. The long-term convict, 
I have argued elsewhere, was a better colonial subject than the free native. 

The problem with convict employees was that it all but eliminated any moral 
distance between criminals and those who were responsible for their reform. Even 
as the convict was more effectively segregated from the contamination of uncon- 
trolled outsiders, she was placed under the supervision of those who may have 
been well-behaved model prisoners in the eyes of prison superintendents, but 
who, in the eyes of observers like Carpenter, were tainted by their crimes, and 
unsuited for the critical role of the moral educator. There were also very practical 
logistical difficulties. Convict employees were relatively easy to recruit among 
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the long-term prisoners in the Female Penitentiary, but harder to find in jails 
where the women tended to be short-term prisoners, seen by the British as a dis- 
orderly rabble for whom the mechanisms of rehabilitation did not apply. Thus, 
the numbers of female convict workers remained small: in Punjab in 1870, only 
21 women prisoners were employed as warders, and another 18 as work overseers. 
In comparison. nearly 400 male convicts were warders, 334 were overseers, and 
over 200 were guards in charge of extramural labour gangs.!9* 


Conclusion 


More than men, the women who drifted through colonial jails reflected Britain's 
mission in India: its ability to control those who were the most resistant to control, 
and its determination to teach the virtues of labour and modesty. Nevertheless, 
whereas the expectation of a reforming prison discipline was well-developed in 
India by the 1860s, the practice lagged behind. Women were very much a minority 
in the prison population, and in the smaller jails, short-term convicts were a sig- 
nificant group within the female population. Because these women fell outside 

^the agenda of reform through imprisonment, the jails where they were present 
received relatively little attention, and little money, from colonial bureaucrats. 
This meant that the architectural assets necessary for 'discipline' never developed 
in these jails, and a variety of 'disorders' —indiscriminate association, various 
degrees of sexual familiarity (real or imagined), high rates of sickness and mor- 
tality, and diverse patterns of defiance—were visible in the wards. These problems 

‚ Were present even in all-female prisons like the Lahore Female Penitentiary, where 
the advantages of a stable population were partially neutralised by the inmates' 
resistance. 

These failures matter not only because they indicate the difficulties of developing 
modern: penal regimes in a colonial context, but also because they represent а 
perceptible anxiety within British colonialism in India. It 1s precisely because the 
discourses of social rescue, moral reform and racial-political authority converged 
in the punishment of women that the lapses in the practice of this punishment 
made British observers nervous. When women prisoners mingled indiscriminately, 
defecated in public, quarrelled, escaped, died, or fought with jailors over control 
of their children, they did not simply 'resist'. They undermined a prestige and a 
confidence that were inextricable from the spectacle of colonialism. In fact, it is 
fair to say that official and unofficial observers who catalogued the problems 
surrounding women prisoners were dismayed not so much by the misconduct of 
the convicts (which was expected), as by the paralysis of a colonial project (which 
was not). As failure reinforced failure, the female wards became not so much 
reminders of the success of colonial punishment, as embarrassing signposts of an 
abandoned mission. 
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Francis Ковгчзом, The ‘Ulama of Farangi Mahall and Islamic Culture in South 
Asia, Delhi, Permanent Black, 2001, рр. 267. 


This volume will be of interest to anyone concerned with the role of the traditionally 
educated Islamic leadership, the ‘u/ama, in colonial India. It is comprised of eight 
articles, of which one, “Abd al-Bari and the Events of January 1926’, is new to 
this volume; the others were published between 1984 and 1997. Five of the articles 
focus on the Lucknow-based Farangi Mahalli family of ‘шата. For these Robinson 
utilises official sources as well as the rich sources of family memory and written 
records, including a short-lived journal and Urdu biographies and biographical 
dictionaries composed in the middle decades of the twentieth century. Three of 
the articles have a larger focus. One deals with India as part of a larger ‘Perso- 
Islamic’ cultural area. Another compares the roles of the ‘ulama in Dutch Indonesia 
and British India. The third identifies the shared scholarly and mystical worlds of 

_the early modern Muslim empires. The studies are informed by the great breadth 
and learning Robinson has honed over the years, not only through his specialised 
research on modem Indian history, but also through his production of two excellent 
encyclopaedic works, the Atlas of the Islamic World since 1500 a) and the 
Cambridge Illustrated History of the Islamic World (1997). 

The articles on Farangi Mahall deal with the family’s intellectual and spiritual 
role, the institutions that supported them, and their activities as leading national 
political figures in the decade after the First World War. Although present in India 
since the early years of the Delhi Sultanate, Farangi Mahallis emerged as intel- 
lectual leaders in the early eighteenth century. Early in the century, they received 
an imperial grant of substantial property formerly held by a European merchant 
(hence the sobriquet farangi, ‘Frank’; mahall, an urban quarter). In subsequent 
decades, these scholars were responsible, as Robinson puts its, for ‘consolidat[ing] 
on Indian soil . . . the rationalist traditions of scholarship derived from Iran’. 
Their curriculum, known as the dars-i nizami, became the core of Islamic seminary 
education throughout the subcontinent. Farangi Muhallis took up employment 
from Rampur and Farukhabad to Bengal and Madras. Their students were able 
‘to discharge their duties competently in state service as judges and administrators’, 
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and they also cultivated interest in the ‘rational’ traditions of philosophical and 
theological learning (p. 107). Indeed, Robinson argues, the Farangi Mahallis ‘have 
good claim to have been the leading learned family of Muslim India for much of 
the past 300 years' (p. 70). By the late 1920s, however, a decline in the family as 
major figures in Islamic learning and teaching had begun. 

In tracing this history, Robinson seeks to set the record straight on several 
points. Most important to him was his discovery in the course of his early mono- 
graph on Muslim separatism (1974) of the centrally important role of the family 
at a key moment in nationalist history when Maulana ‘Abd al-Bari (d. 1926), as 
sufi pir to political figures like the ‘Ali Brothers, was critical in bringing support 
to the Khilafat movement and thus to Gandhi. He was, Robinson argues, the most 
influential ‘alim in India in those years, and critical in what in retrospect was a 
significant contribution to making the protection of ‘Islam’ a powerful symbol in 
public life. Robinson does not speculate on why the Farangi Mahall `шата, unlike 
some other ‘ulama, dropped out of the nationalist narrative, but one reason might 
well be that most of the Farangi Mahallis, though not all, were early and continuing 
supporters of the Muslim League. 

A second concern for Robinson is to restore to the historical record the 
continuing place of ‘rational’ studies in contrast to the ‘transmitted’ studies (Qur’an 
and hadith). Most histories of the ‘ulama and Islamic movements from the late 
eighteenth century have emphasised the latter. As a corollary to this, in an excellent 
essay on the Ottoman, Safavid, and Mughal empires, Robinson is able to identify 

-the flow of post-classical rational commentataries among these empires as largely 
originating in India, and specifically in Awadh. This point suggests a third correct- 
ive: to any notion that India was always on the peripheral receiving end of Islamic - 
culture. Similarly in Sufism (in an example not directly relevant to the Farangi 
Mahallis), the Naqsbbandi Mujaddidi stream of ‘this-worldly’ Sufism, as Robinson 
calls it, also flowed from India abroad. 

Itis in the course of examining intellectual currents in the larger Islamic world 
that Robinson proposes an intriguing thesis—with what he himself calls a ‘brutally 
schematic and broad brush’ (p. 237)—namely that ‘other-worldly’ or *monistic' 
Sufism (associated with Ibn al-'Arabi [d. 1240]), coupled with an emphasis on 
rational sciences, seems to prevail in the context of powerful Muslim-ruled states. 
In times of decline, it is the more practice-oriented Sufism on the one hand, and 
the transmitted disciplines of Qur'an and hadith that abound. In this regard, he 
makes an important point—that the influence of the great Naqshbandi of Jahangir's 
reign, Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi (d. 1624) emerges only some 200 years after his 
death. 

In the case of the Farangi Mahallis, the elitist focus of the family on training 
intellectuals and functionaries for princely states made them ever more marginal 

,in Indian society. By the 1930s, although a handful of the learned and holy kept 
the family tradition alive, the ‘ulama themselves were sending their own sons to 
modern institutions for education. Other ‘ulama fostered widespread dissemination 
of devotion to the Prophet Muhammad's example and person, in some mix of 
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instruction in hadith (Prophetic tradition) and popularly based Sufi leadership. 
Subcontinental ‘ulama increasingly came to define themselves as leaders of 
distinctive, popularly based denomination-like orientations, detached from active 
political life, as the Farangi Mahallis never did. 

These articles provide rich material for debate and reflection. In the first article, 
for example, on Indo-Persian culture, Robinson follows the Pakistani scholar Aziz 
Ahmad in describing Persian literature as demonstrating a 'complete rejection of 
Indian life and landscape’ and speaks of ‘a world which wished to distance itself 
from the polluting influences of the subject people’ (p. 17). I would ask how dif- 
ferent that is from elite cultures in contemporaneous regimes elsewhere in terms 
of aloofness from local and customary cultures. I would similarly question the 
paradigm for Indo-Persian culture which Robinson proposes in the Taj Mahal: 
namely that the ‘underlying ideas’ were Persianate and only the details—and 
manpower—Indian. The very.deployment of some ‘ideas’ from a complex his- 
torical tradition, rather than otbers, I would argue, significantly reflects their 
specific contextualisation, their ‘Indianness’, if you will. Robinson's remarkable 
achievement in situating the Farangi Mahallis in relation to other Indian and even 
Indonesian ‘ulama is indeed valuable. Yet the pressing need remains for work on 
Muslims in India studied in relation to analogous and contrasting patterns among 
Hindus and other non-Muslims who share the same historical constraints and 
challenges—not least, in this case, the emergence of new institutions of patronage 
and cultural reproduction beginning in the eighteenth century, and the reification 
of ‘religion’ as a political symbol in the twentieth. 

Barbara Metcalf 
University of California, Davis 


Vasant Moon, Growing Up Untouchable in India. А Dalit Autobiography, Boston, 
Rowman and Littlefield Publishers, 2001, pp. 203. 


Auto/biographical writing did not come easy to Indians. It is only in the course of 
the twentieth century that personal narratives, scholarly biographies or popular 
life stories of ‘eminent’ Indians began to be widely produced and consumed, as 
the task of nation building required that its heroes be suitably commemorated. 
Over the last decade or so there has been an important shift in this genre of writing, 
where the best works relate to individuals whose lives are anchored in the new 
struggles of our times—around issues of environment, gender, caste and tribe. 
Vasant Moon’s reflections on his life thus joins life stories of Verrier Elvin, Pandita 
Ramabai and many others that together open the possibilities of re-examining the 
complexities of the Indian social order. 

Moon’s account has another merit, of being a regionally specific Dalit narrative. 
Archival records leave little doubt that while untouchability has historically been 
well recognised in regional contexts, there has been great difficulty in trying to 
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define it on a pan-Indian basis. This has two implications for research. It suggests 
the need for locally specific accounts of the practices of untouchability in various 
parts of the country, and it calls for studies that look at how regional Dalit identities 
coulesce into claims that are organised on a national basis. Vasant Moon’s auto- 
biography is a valuable account of the second kind, one that offers a very specific 
and nuanced acéount of dwelling under the sign of untouchability in an urban 
neighbourhood in central India, the slums of Nagpur between 1920s and 1950s. 
Three themes animate the book—the neighbourhood (vasti) of Moon’s child- 
hood; plural cultures and the attraction of Buddhism; and finally the organisational 
politics of Dalits. Titled plainly, "The Neighborhood’, the book opens with a decep- 
tively simple line—'It was built in a square made by four roads.’ But within this 
square is a whole physical and cultural space that shapes and animates subaltern 
lives in small town India. Urban planning, in the colonial period as indeed today, 
is obsessed with order, straight lines and wide roads, low densities and sanitation, 
with oblivious disregard for the spontaneous use of spaces by the people. The 
lanes of Moon’s childhood, in contrast, were ‘useful for taunting the police and 
then running to hide’; the main road was for chatting and socialising in the evening; 
the ‘tar’ (an open space adjacent to the neighbourhood) served as a space for 
organising weekly fodder markets and sleeping on hot summer nights, while 
crowding signified not only lack of ‘adequate’ space but also ‘security’. There 
were material resources too within and beyond the square—fuel from the hedge, 
fruits from the shembdi tree for poor children on their way to school, nuts from 
the tall behad tree in Maharaj Park, chikkus, mangoes and dates from orchards 
and palm groves in the city, crabs from the Nag river and sales from the neigh- 
bourhood trash to earn small incames. In other words, a relation to ‘nature’ and 
‘space’ that was rooted in the rhythms and needs of everyday lives, rather than in 
the abstraction of the planner’s imagination. The attempt to fashion urban space 
in imaginaries of ‘health’, ‘hygiene’ and ‘order’ were not entirely absent, but 
their meanings are displaced in entirely novel ways. Thus for instance, this rather 
prosaic and yet telling description of the public toilet, municipal India’s ultimate 
symbol of ‘саге’ for the poor people: “These were toilets that told stories of their 
unbroken link to the cultural life of a community . . . there were facilities for men 
on the one side and women on the other. Women found it a convenient place to 
voice their domestic complaints. Men from the other side could listen to their 
complaints. Occasionally a husband would hear his own wife telling calumnies 
against him to someone or the other’. Urban modernity, even at its most material 
level, is obviously not fashioned around the issue of access alone but is also cul- 
turally produced—roads, wastelands, pipes, drains and toilets are framed in varying 
ways across spaces and groups, the historical understanding of which may enable ` 
us to interrogate the paradigms and concepts through which we seek to organise 
our own urban present. 
Cultural and religious life within the Mahar community in the early decades 
of the twentieth century was fluid and multiple. The narrative of the author's 
early life is full of descriptions of this 'composite' popular culture—of the cult of 
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Matamai; discourses on the Gita; the festival of snakes; worship of Tajuddin Baba; 
participation in Holi, Janmashtmi and Moharram; sub-caste peculiarities and 
rivalries—all of which came to be fundamentally questioned after Ambedkar’s 
call in 1935 for leaving Hinduism. Islam was a possible choice, as was Christianity, 
though as the author notes in passing there were also tensions between sections of 
Dalits, Muslims and Christians. The eventual choice was in favour of Buddhism 
with a public ceremony of mass conversion in 1956, of which we are offered a 
good insider's view. But perhaps the most insightful observations that punctuate 
the book are not of that ceremony itself, but the many mundane events and pro- 
cesses through which an older religious-social sensibility was erased and a new 
one internalised by various members of the community. From marriage to intimate 
domestic worship, there were numerous struggles within individual selves and 
social collectives, which have been well described by the author. The struggles 
had both psychological and social costs (especially as much of it was directed at 
neighbours and friends who had opted to live as harijans) that have been movingly 
conveyed through the author's attempt to wean his mother Purnabai away from a 
simultaneous worship of Buddha and Sai Baba, and the decision of Waman 
Godbole (who had arranged the conversion ceremony) to risk his sister's future 
rather than have her married according to older ‘Harijan’ rituals. There is doubt, 
as for instance in the author's (successful) attempt to stop the maniage of 14- 
year-old Sulochana to a much older person: ‘Social issues are not simple . . . . For 
many days the question of whether Sulochana would ever get married kept passing 
through my mind’. But there was also resolution: ‘Should I hurt my Mother's 
feelings? Would she be upset? Then I made a sudden decision. Facing us there 
was a tiled house. I hurled the picture of Sai Baba at that house'. This field of 
action between doubt and resolution provides rich insights into the complexities 
of Dalit politics of rejection and transformation. 

Politically, the narrative 1s a study 1n the meanings of Ambedkarism wherein 
we are offered a rich account of local developments in Mahar politics, introduction 
to the principal actors who in Nagpur helped shape the Ambedkar movement, and 
theatre and little magazines that provided the cultural space for organising and 
reforming the community. Ambedkar and Gandhi naturally figure here, as do the 
differences between Mahars and other untouchables such as Chanbhars and Mangs. 
But the most striking passages relate to three other themes. The first relates to the 
range of activities that were organised—from the organisation of mill and bidi 
workers to the establishment of the Untouchable Literary League, publications of 
journals such as Mahrattha and Patitpavan, handwritten ‘magazines’ such as ' 
Shuklendu that were annually produced by students like Moon, theatrical per- 
formances such as Upliftment of the Downtrodden and Sorrowful Mohini and 
qawwalis of the Das Mandal and others, the last of which died an unfortunate 
death with the mse of an educated generation of Mahars. Moon strongly makes 
the point that Dalit cultural politics predates the Panther movement, and indeed 
presents the reader with rich details in this regard that should encourage further 
research. The second issue of interest is the form of organisation, where a strong 
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militaristic tone animates the cadre of the Samta Sainik Dal (SSD) formed in 
Maharpura 1938, and there are interesting juxtapositions with othe: such militaristic 
formations. The youth who joined the SSD were thus drawn from the youth that 
earlier attended RSS meetings in the area, and once the ‘turf battles’ had been 
settled, there was also constant participation in the programmes of each other. 
Volunteers were organised in platoons, sections and companies, and taught military 
drills (through with sticks serving as substitutes for rifles) that remind the author 
of Russian soldiers. These skills were useful not only in organising large meetings, 
but were also tested in the rather violent atmosphere of the 1946 elections when a 
huge poster proclaimed that ‘We will play Aoli with the blood of Mahars’ and ‘a 
sort of war atmosphere spread in all Mahar neighborhoods’. And finally, there is 
the world of militant mill workers, especially of women leaders such as Radhabai, 
member of the INTUC and later of Ambedkar’s Independent Labour Party, and 
of student leaders such as Kausalya Nadeshwar and Shanta Shabharkar who 
organised meetings of the Scheduled Caste Student Federation, whose public 
activities complemented the day-to-day struggles of workers such as Purnabai. 

To conclude, this is a refreshing account, especially for those who wish to look 
at Dalit lives beyond the narrow political understanding anchored in the Gandhi- 
Ambedkar divide. The narrative is steeped in nostalgia and sometimes jumps 
from one theme to another rather abruptly (a chapter on Politics and Pigeons 
discusses the 1942 movement together with the passion for raising pigeons), both 
of which may not be to the liking of all readers. But to this reviewer, these ‘faults’ 
are more than made up by the richness of detail. The one quibble that I do have 
relates to translation, wherein Marathi caste names have been rendered into English 
on the basis of traditional profession. These names—Oilpresser, Ropemaker, 
Gardener, Farmer, Stonebreaker and Writer—are simplistic, if not misleading, 
and it would perhaps have been a better strategy to include them in the glossary 
with brief descriptions that are suggestive of the complexity of caste identities 
and their mutual relations with each other. 


Awadhendra Sharan 
Centre for the Study of Developing Societies 
New Delhi 


Dav SHULMAN, The Wisdom of Poets Studies in Tamil, Telugu and Sanskrit, Delhi, 
Oxford University Press, 2001. pp. 384. . 


David Shulman’s recent book, The Wisdom of Poets: Studies in Tamil, Telugu and 
Sanskrit, is a collection of well-researched papers published in several reputed 
journals over a period of time. Lucid and penetrating, the book’s introduction and 
three major sections are a valuable contribution to existing scholarship. The author 
1s Professor of Indian Studies and Comparative Religion at the Hebrew University, 
Jerusalam. 
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In fact, as Shulman himself notes in one context, ‘Even perfection has problems. 
Especially vulnerable are those unfortunates who have to live beside or in relation 
to some paragon’ (p. 293). The task of reviewing this work of perfection was a 
difficult one. Each essay is a masterpiece in its own rights and hence such a 
collection is greatly welcome. 

The introduction focuses on ‘texture’ and ‘voice’, the ‘spatial coordinates’ that 
provide a frame for the interpretation of classical poetry. Texture represents the 
mutual resonance and recurrence of theme (or narrative or plot), aural surface, 
and context (social, historical or ecological in the widest sense). Texture is the 
aural surface available for analysis; it is also the integration of this surface within 
the domain of theme and context. Shulman’s metaphorical bent is well evidenced 
in his statement that ‘there is almost a tactile, physical feeling of aliveness, when 
the poem has a presence of the goddess of wisdom and this cannot be brought 
under any abstract categories of grammar’. 

Such an ‘emergent presence’, in effect, is characterised by a unique numinosity 
which does not allow the literary work, as an aesthetic space, to be fully contained. 
For Shulman, there exists a tension between the living openness of the poetic 
experience and the elaborate grammars developed by critics, scholars and rhetor- 
icians in their effort to explain and thereby control this inexplicable dimension. 
This is explicitly thematised by Shulman in his account of narratives such as the 
Tamil legend of the Cankam poet Nakkirar challenging god Siva’s verse on gram- 
matical grounds. The medieval poet Parancotimamunivar, in his work Thiru- 
vilayatarpuranam, brings out this dispute between Nakkirar, the stickler for rules, 
and the poet Siva who abandons the rules in his composition. Shulman makes the 
critical point that art at its core is a mode of transition, and grammar is only a 
frame to be either shattered or stretched to incorporate newer spaces and per- 
ceptions. 

Shulman’s focal and interconnected themes are ‘voice’, ‘self’ and ‘emergent 
presence’, around which his essays are organised. He lays emphasis on the intuitive 
metaphysics that energises the works of both the poets and critics. Selections 
have been taken from classical and medieval literature in Sanskrit, Tamil and 
Telugu. 

The first essay, ‘Towards a Historical Poetics of the Sanskrit Epics’, delineates 
an interesting contrast between the two epics Mahabharata and Ramayana. Even 
though the two are called epics, the first one is identified as ‘itihasa’ while the 
second is identified as ‘kavya’. Mahabharata as itihasa is an open-ended text 
whose riddles, doubts and insoluble dilemmas expanded the limits of reality, which 
is condensed and defined by the poet’s powerful narrative vision. Ramayana as 
kavya is a bounded, self-sufficient text preserved as such, growing out of its own 
author’s completely autonomous initial vision, which achieves perfection of form 
in the telling and which ultimately presents us with a sustained inner world that is 
ontologically superior to any other. 

*Yaksa's Question’ bases its argument on the assumption that in the impenetrable 
enigmatic world of Mahabharata, where blindness is not just a metaphor for 
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perception, where life is a dice game governed by rules known to be deceptive 
and players in the game must be seen to die, in most cases violently and unfairly, 
one mostly fights for tume. In this battle for time there are occasional and temporary 
victories, and Shulman explores the most conspicuous of those victories won 
through the power of language, such as the battle between Yudhishthira and Yaksha. 

‘Poets and Patrons in Tamil Literature and Literary Legend’ focuses on a certain 
relationship that seems to exist between the two entities. Both are in need of each 
- other and equally capable of satisfying the other's need. The poet wins fame as 
well as tangible rewards for his association with the king, while the latter takes 
the poet for his friend and companion and depends upon him to establish his 
properly legal identity. Shulman maintains that this apparent symmetry needs to 
be seen as a reality of competing claims to superiority, and a denial of the mutual 
interdependence. Charting the major patterns and responses from the earliest period 
up to the Nayaka times (fifteenth century), Shulman describes the development 
of complex and sophisticated creative impulses, culminating in an open and 
voluptuous eroticism. ` 

In ‘From Author to Non-Author in Tamil Literary Legend’, Shulman abstracts 
a broad typology of authors from the mass of medieval Tamil literary works, 
arriving at five major classes: the erudite shastra composer, the bhakti poet, the 
kavi, the anonymous author, and the itinerant improvisor who may also.compose 
longer works. The predominant and most respected class is that of the bhakti 
poets. The essay describes the radical transformation from kavi to bhakti poet. 
This transformation in effect collapses the entire range of types, thereby undermin- 
ing the very notion of a sophisticated, self-conscious, wholly autonomous author. 

In his exploration of Sanskrit drama, Shulman focuses on the complex con- 
nections between self and subjectivity, a theme that is generally noted as absent 
in extant Sanskrit literature. The problem of subjectivity in a highly specific sense 
is actually, according to the author, one of the great themes of classical Indian 
culture, rich in consequences, embodied in powerful and recurrent images and 
natural patterns in diverse genres. Shulman’s brilliant analysis of Kalidasa’s play 
Shakuntala in the essay titled ‘The Prospects of Memory’ claims that the play is 
‘undoubtedly the most famous meditation on memory and forgetting in the whole 
of classical literature of India . . 2. He points out the layering and texturing of 
time and personal history, the oddly synchronous and yet split movements of the 
main characters, introversion and extroversion, progression and retrospection, 
the identical yet reversed directions of their development, the simultaneous knotting 
and unravelling of individual destinies, the parallel and oppositional trajectories 
that are fused yet separate, linear yet circular. The dramatist’s genius is demon- 
strated in the manner in which the plot and the emotional energy of its main 
agents mirror the mechanisms of consciousness itself. 

Shulman purses the connection between memory and dream in his discussion 
of Manimekhalai, the only extant early Buddhist work, a book of dreams and 
dreamlike modes in the classical Tamil tradition by the poet Kulavanikan Cattanar. 
The author indicates the close resemblance between dream logic and the Buddhist 
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doctrine of conditioned origin, pratityasamutpada. Both are like a large circle 
spiralling inward in concentric patterns to a central point, where they implode. 
Within this system of self-destruction and apparently irreversible momentum, the 
heroine manages to extricate herself through the application of dream logic which 
functions as the mode of memory, the paradoxical absence that is presence and 
the presence that is absence. : | 

The book’s final section deals with the triple nexus of love, desire and longing 
for the other. The essay ‘Bhavabhuti on Cruelty and Compassion’ studies this 
writer’s portrayal of the painful separation of Rama and Sita. The virtuous king 
Rama is tragically torn between the conflicting ideals of individual attachment 
and collective duty, the king’s dharma. Shulman details the interweaving of the 
modes of karuna (compassion) and daruna (harsh, terrible, cruel) in the experience 
of love. In ‘The Fire and Flood: The Testing of Sita in Kampan’s Iramavataram', 
Shulman contrasts the south Indian version of the epic with the north Indian version 
by Valmiki. In Kampan’s version, the couple, reunited after Sita’s ordeal by fire, 
‘direct allegations to one another with almost shocking, verbal abandon’. The 
poem hinges on a level of passion and conflict not normally associated with more 
normative cultural representations of the saintly couple. 

The last two essays are lyrical articulations of classical Telugu poetic visions, 
interrogating notions of human identity and psychic formation. 

The handful of printing errors in this compilation could have been avoided 
through more rigorous editing; fortunately, they did not detract from this reviewer's 
experience of David Shulman’s outstanding scholarship. 


Kanchana Natarajan 
University of Delhi 


Jesse S. РА1ЗЕПА, The Parsis of India: Preservation of Identity in Bombay City, 
Leiden, E.J. Brill, 2001, pp. 368. ` 


This is a rather strange book, which does not belong to any recognised or even 
identifiable genre of scholarly work. It is definitely not a history of the Parsis of 
Bombay; nor is it an anthropological study of that community. It is more in the 
fashion of an essay on the theme of the preservation of identity amongst the Bom- 
bay Parsis, with a strong emphasis on legal questions. There is no clear theoretical 
framework to underpin the study, beyond one quote from moral philosopher 
Michael Ignatieff. The author seems blissfully unaware of recent and even less 
recent trends in the social history of colonial India, as witness the following 
passage, which could have easily been written in the 1950s: "The political matur- 
ation of Indians was the natural outgrowth of the social and educational changes 
taking place under British colonialism, and to which Parsis and Indians had 
contributed’ (p. 277). It is assumed as self-evident from the first page of the book 
that the preservation of their identity was a legitimate endeavour on the part of 
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the Parsis, and every development is measured in relation to that goal. Identity 
furnishes the thread and is studied in its relationship to urban setting, institutions, 
social reform, the law and political nationalism, in the manner of entries in a 
catalogue rather than in a logical development. The narrative is focused around 
personalities, and the roll-call of Parsi grandees reminds one of a new avatar of 
‘Parsi lustre on Indian soil’. Although the author has done an enormous amount 
of reading on the Parsis and sifted through legal materiels which are not easily 
accessible, the end result is, on the whole, disappointing. The reader in search of 
details on the legal history of the Parsis will undoubtedly find nourishment in this 
work, but the author does not appear to have had any ambitions beyond the recon- 
struction of this legal history. Of recent books about the Parsis, of which there are 
few, T.M. Luhrmann's The Good Parsi stands out as more focused and informed 
by a better knowledge of social science theory. The Parsis certainly deserve more 
attention from historians and social scientists, taking into account recent devel- 
opments in methodology of studies of ethnic communities. Future studies might 
_ undoubtedly benefit from some of the empirical research done by Jesse Palsetia, 
especially as far as legal problems are concerned. But it remains a mystery how 
` such a raw piece of research could have been published as a book by a reputable 
publishing house like Brill. 


Claude Markovits 
Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique. Paris 


PETER L. SCHMITTHENNER, Telugu Resurgence: С.Р Brown and Cultural Consolid- 
ation in Nineteenth-Century South India, Delhi: Manohar, 2001, pp. 324. 


The book under review presents a critical response to the 'revisionist critique of 
Orientalism’ of Edward Said, by discussing the literary Contribution of a nineteenth 
century orientalist from Madras Presidency, namely, C.P. Brown. It contests this 
critique for looking at orientalism as monolithic, hegemonic. Instead, it claims 
that orientalism is more complex, multi-faceted, multi-directional and a collabor- 
ative project that involved an active native agency. Using primary sources found 
in the United Kingdom that shed new light on Brown's religious life and examining 
Brown's scholarship chronologically, which eluded previous scholars on Brown, 
it seeks to provide a more balanced analysis than a mere synthesis. 

The core features of revisionist critique that are identified by the author are: (i) 
the charge that orientalists twisted knowledge to fit it into Western frameworks to 
justify political subordination to the West; (i1) that orientalism marginalised 
indigenous non-western voices and agency. While conceding the West's potential 
impact on Indian culture, the study, however, shows how orientalism is a result of 
a complex interplay between a Western and an indigenous voice. This claim is 
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sought to be substantiated by distinguishing orientalists of Bengal who were 
preoccupied with high culture from orientalists from the Madras Presidency, who 
were more interested in improving the language proficiency among European 
officials. Particularly, C.P. Brown took interest in one of India's regional languages, 
Telugu, that too in the literatures of local people, which drew him towards non- 
Brahmin poets like Vemana, who was a Kapu. Brawn moved away from Madras 
and lived in Moffussil places like Machilipatnam and Cuddapah, where he acquired 
*first hand observation of local culture'. Telugu people recognised his contribution 
more than the scholars in the West. In addition, whereas the East India Company 
sponsored Bengal orientalists, the Madras Government extended little support to 
Indology. Reinforcing this difference, Schmitthenner points out that, in fact, the 
Madras Government showed a lukewarm attitude towards Brown's scholarship. 
There is also a further difference in the way Indians participated in the production 
of scholarship. While oriental literature claimed to have brought renaissance in 
Bengal, a different picture emerges in Telugu according to the author. A rich 
Telugu literary tradition already existed for centuries. If at all it needed anything, 
it was transformation and not renaissance as may be the case in Bengal. This was 
apparently effected by Brown who contributed to the transformation of Telugu 
literature from ‘esoteric to exoteric’. This included providing clear and more 
comprehensive grammar to Telugu and structuring texts according to European 
grammatical principles. However, Schmitthenner argues that this process was not 
possible without the crucial participation of ‘native’ Telugus. While Brown influ- 
enced the transformation of Telugu literature and identity, it was ‘natives’, accord- 
ing to the author, who finally gave definition and shape to new Telugu identity. 

Conceding that Brown preferred European models to conceptualise Indian 
knowledge, this preference, according to the author, was rooted more in a self- 
conscious ethnocentrism than any deliberate intention to conform to western 
thinking. Though he viewed India from outside, he objectively recorded what he 
found, even those, that did not conform to his personal tastes. Further, the Madras 
Government's refusal to fund his work- indicates that the pragmatic 'colonial 
design' was not the sole or even predominant guiding force behind his scholarship. 
Brown fought against pundit hegemony on Telugu literature and promoted ‘lower’ 
forms of literature. Though he himself failed to break this control, the indigenous 
forces ultimately challenged this authority and gave recognition to the previously 
marginalised voices. 

Given all these, the author notes that if viewed strictly from Said’s perspective, 
Brown may have to be given more power andagency as an orientalist than he has 
earned hitherto. Also Said's thesis hardly enables us to account for Brown's critical 
attitude towards ‘colonial discourse’. Unlike what orientalist critique would have 
us believe, Brown did not marginalise native voices. On the contrary, he struggled 
to give them a voice by promoting the local dialects of the non-Brahmin people. 
Confining Brown to a colonial discourse limits full understanding of his brand of 
orientalism. In addition to these theoretical claims, which are part of the domestic 
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problems of Western scholarship, this work contains interesting description of 
` the history of nineteenth century Telugu literature. 


Raghuramaraju, A. 
University of Hyderabad 


KUNAL CHAKRABARTI. Religious Process: The Puranas and the Making of a Regional 
Tradition. Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2001, pp. 368. 


Professor Chakrabarti’s thesis is that in the early medieval period, brahmans in 
Bengal engaged in a creative process of ‘negotiation of meanings’ between the 
‘great’, pan-Indian traditions of ‘brahmanism’ and ‘little’, local Bengali traditions 
(p. 317). A body of Sanskrit texts, the ‘Bengal Purdinas’, most of them composed 
in Bengal between the eighth and the thirteenth centuries, record results of these 
negotiations, at least from the perspectives of their brahman authors. The latter 
selectively legitimated some features of local beliefs and religious practices, espe- 
cially those having to do with the worship of local goddesses, even though these 
same beliefs and practices sometimes contradicted the Vedas. Of course brahman 
authors of the Bengal Purdnas also upheld the core principles of ‘brahmanism’: 
the formal authority of the vedas, the authority of brahmans as knowers of the 
Vedas, the legitimacy of varnasrama-dharma (modified to take into account special 
features of Bengali society), and an implacable opposition to Buddhism (p. 25). 
Their purpose was to secure hegemony for brahmans in authorising rituals, and a 
wide range of attendant political and social privileges. But their efforts also had 
an unanticipated result. As diverse local traditions were made to converge upon a 
selection and alteration of them which was sanctioned in the Puranas, and as the 
Purdnas in turn became part of a rich performance tradition in both Sanskrit and 
Bengali, Bengali’s first supra-local ‘regional tradition’ and ‘regional identity’ were 
created. 

Introductory chapters discuss Chakrabarti’s modification of the dichotomy 
between ‘great’ and ‘little’ traditions; he proposes a ‘continuum’ as a ‘workable 
taxonomic and heuristic device’ by which to understand ‘ceaseless and multiple 
layers of negotiations between many strands of brahmanism and diverse local 
traditions’ (p. 33); and he explicitly recognises both an exploitative dimension of 
brahman hegemony and processes of contestation by non-brahmans. Succeeding 
chapters introduce the ‘Bengal Puranas’ and locate them in early medieval Bengal, 
a region then peripheral to pan-Indian brahmanical culture, but one where, Chakra- 
barti argues, Buddhism was losing some of its appeal. In such a context brahmans 
could hope to assert their authority, but they could not simply impose the standards 
of brahmanical culture upon local societies. 

Two very important chapters demonstrate the ‘process of negotiation’ in detail. 
"The Cult of the Goddess’ examines treatment in the Bengal Purdnas of regional 
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goddesses constructed from diverse, local village goddess traditions. Concerning 
one such goddess, MangalacandT, Chakrabarti shows that the Puranas ignored 
what probably was a contemporary, rich, oral tradition of stories about Candi as 
a goddess worshipped by hunters and merchants (these stories are alluded to in 
one passage of one Puranas), in favour of a thin, generic, Sanskritising legitimation 
based on the associations of various goddesses with mangala (auspiciousness, 
well-being). With no central temple or pilgrimage site in early medieval Bengal, 
a 'regional tradition' of cómmunal goddess worship formed the core of Bengal's 
‘regional identity’, but one from which the best brahmans distanced themselves. 
Perhaps these terms more consistently should be ‘Bengal’s regional Hindu tradition’ 
and ‘Hindu identity’ (compare pp. 310, 324). Although both ‘tradition’ and 
‘identity’ were flexible, not everyone was included in the Puranic process of trad- 
ition and identity formation, either before or after the advent of Muslim rule. 

‘Vratas: The Transmission of Brahmanical Culture’ examines the invention of 
a tradition of inclusive community rituals which required the participation of 
brahman priests, an invention which drew upon Tantric practices and diverse local 
traditions of women’s rituals, neither of which had required brabman participation. 
Crucial to the successful performance of the new, communal vratas was a reading 
from the Puranas themselves, texts not proscribed for women and Sudras, and 
Chakrabarti describes performance traditions that included dramatisation and 
exposition in the vernacular. Thus, the performance of vratas authorised by the 
Purünas communicated both Puranic doctrines and brahmanical authority. 

Professor Chakrabarti's method is to read tlie texts identified as the 'Bengal 
Ригапаз’ synthetically, for what they have in common. He demonstrates that they 
are informed by the purpose to persuade and instruct, and that they deploy common 
methods for teaching common doctrines, despite different sectarian allegiances. 
More problematic is the fact that he also assumes they cannot be read historically, 
to reveal change over time through differences between texts composed at different 
times (p. 26). Chakrabarti admits that the ‘process of negotiation’ is ‘his construc- 
tion’, a selection and arrangement of an ‘order’ which ‘might have surprised their 
authors’ (р. 31). Without a detailed study of individual Purdnas which can be 
shown to change over time, we are left with a curiously static ‘process’, but not a 
history. Without local, contemporary texts written by non-brahmans, the author 
regrets that he cannot provide anything more than indirect evidence for how well 
the Puranas achieved their hegemonic and integrative purposes (р. 315). Never- 
theless, by moving away from narrow theological concerns, and by using analytical 
concepts derived from sócial anthropology, he has challenged and enriched Puranic 
studies, and reopened the Puranas as sources for historians of the early medieval 
period. 


David L. Curley 
Western Washington University 
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Компл ТНАРАВ, Sakunialà: Texts, Readings, Histories, Delhi: Kali for Women, 
1999, pp. x + 272, Rs 400. 


When it comes to the Abhijfidnasakuntala, an almost eery unanimity prevails. 
Medieval Sanskrit commentators and poeticians declare unambiguously that 
among all plays (ndtakam), this work is the finest. Goethe, as is well known, up- 
graded the Sakuntala’s perfection to embrace everything that ‘charms, bewitches, 
nourishes, and satisfies’ in the world, whether in heaven or on earth. A long series 
of European Romantics, Orientalists and Bengali modernists vied in inventing 
ever greater hyperboles along these lines. Schubert began work on an opera based 
on the translated Kalidasa text but died before he could complete it. Tagore was 
only too happy to cite Goethe’s authoritative judgement. Like Sophocles’ Oedipus 
Rex, the Sdkuntala has achieved an unenviable emblematic Status, supposedly 
epitomising an entire, reimagined classical civilisation. Words like ‘quintessen- 
tial’ spring to mind. Unfortunately emblems, even 1f read, are usually no longer 
understood. 

Romila Thapar has, in keeping with her flair for central and dramatic topics, 
chosen the Sakuntala—or perhaps one should say the woman Sakuntala—as the 
subject of this extended meditation on ‘the interface between literature and history’ 

. 1). More specifically, she is interested in gender issues that come into play as 

ükuntalà moves over many centuries through historical and socio-cultural 
contexts. The outspoken, self-confident heroine of the Mahabhdrata’s Sakuntalo- 
pakhydna is, she says, domesticated and largely disempowered in Kalidasa's 
courtly production, which had a tremendous impact on later retellings. A chapter . 
on ‘Popular and High Culture as Historical Parallels’ delineates further contexts 
articulated in the Sanskrit purdnas and the medieval commentaries, among other 
texts. There is a jump to the somewhat prudish, though still enthusiastic, colonial 
and Orientalist views (William Jones, Monier-Williams), and thence to the yet 
more fussy, repressed, and moralistic vision of Tagore and his followers. It is, it 
seems, а miracle|that the book survived all this foolishness, if by survival we 
mean that Sanskrit students in India and the West still regularly plod through at 
least Act IV with their teachers, that various wooden, demeaning translations 
(such as Barbara Stoler Miller’s, included in the present volume) can easily be 
ordered through Amazon.com, and that modern theatrical versions and several 
well-known films have continued to recycle the play in some (sometimes quite 
innovative) forms. The thesis presented quite convincingly throughout the volume 
is summed up in its final sentence: ‘In the last two centuries we have ignored the 
Sakuntala of the Mahābhārata, the liberated woman demanding to be justly treated, 
and have endorsed the more submissive Sakuntalà of Kālidāsa, a woman waiting 
patiently for a recognition of her virtues’ (p. 262). 

Still, there are some problems with this formulation. For one thing, subtlety 
should not be confused with submissiveness. If you read Act VII of Kalidasa’s 
play, listening intently, you may discover that Sakuntala has retained not a little 
of her proud self-possession as well as something of the entrely justified anger 
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anyone would feel in her place. She thus scornfully rejects the fatal ring that 
Dusyanta wants to foist on her a second time. Moreover, there is a strong impli- 
cation in the way Kālidāsa arranges the lovers’ reunion that this technical matter 
of the ring was hardly more than an excuse for Dusyanta’s failure to recognise his 
beloved wife when she stood before him. (This same doubt is expressed in Act VI 
by the eavesdropping Sánumati, a kind of alter ego for Kālidāsa himself: ‘So 
great a passion, and it all depends on some stupid ring . . . >). In short, it seems 
that much deeper issues are at the core of the great text—issues relating to the 
workings of the human mind, especially in relation to the intimate domain of 
desire; to the enduring problem of perception, or of knowing what it is we know 
and how we know it (as the title of the play suggests); and, of course, to what is 
meant by memory, by no means necessarily a retrospective force. Romila Thapar 
touches upon some of these questions in pages 43—82, but they tend to be slightly 
obscured by the more predictable focus on ‘patriarchal attitudes to women’ (pp. 
74-76) or the highly questionable suggestion of an ultimate balance between 
dharma, artha, and Ката or, alternatively, between frhgára-rasa and vira-rasa 
(‘the former has to be controlled and the latter exercised’, p. 47). The latter matters 
belong, if anywhere, in medieval spheres such as KAfayavema’s or Raghavabhajffa’s 
learned audiences. And while one supposes, on the basis of long experience, that 
some measure of hostility to the amnesiac Dusyanta is de rigeur for modem readers, 
surely we can do better than to label him as a confused, though definitely 
patriarchal, exemplar of dharma uncomfortably battling with kama. Dusyanta 
was neither the first nor the last literary figure to forget what matters most. 

Then there is the matter of the integrity and subsequent influence of the two 
Sakuntalà models, one epic, the other classical or lyrical. The fact is, as Romila 
Thapar shows us herself, that it is the former, Mahdbharata-style Sakuntalà who 
tends to reappear, though sometimes dressed in Kiilidasa-style externals, in regional 
Sákuntalas composed all over India in the medieval period. Pillalamarri Pina- 
virabhadrakavi's Telugu S$rigüra-sükuntalamu is a strong example, primarily 
derived from the epic story. Even modern films such as V. Shantaram's 1943 
Sakuntala fall into this pattern. Probably the more penetrating question has to be 
posed in other terms—not independence as opposed to modest submission, 
certainly not patriarchy and prudery versus а liberated female eroticism, but rather 
profound and context-sensitive notions of self-knowledge in relation to the experi- 
enced and imagined ‘other’, above all a beloved other who has actually entered 
into, but also vanished from, one’s own self. Such themes are always articulated 
anew in each major cultural matrix. It would have been wonderful to learn more 
about how they emerge in works such as Nawaz Kave$vara's Braj kathd-kdvya 
on Sakuntala (с. 1716) or the 1806 Urdu Sakuntala by Mirza Qasim (sic: for ` 
Kazim) ‘АП ‘Javan’ at Fort William College. The very brief synopses of these 
works (рр. 189-96}—both, incidentally, lacking the pivotal Vidüsaka figure of 
Kàülidása's play—leave us wanting more. 

Perhaps no notion has done so much damage to our understanding of pre- 
modern India than that of hierarchically ordered 'levels' supposedly at work in 
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the culture—popular/low and elite/high, for example, to name only the most 
familiar. These fantasy constructs always exact a terrible price. To the author's 
credit, she at least insists that such levels ‘run parallel to each other, but often 
with characteristically different concerns' (pp. 170—71). She would have done 
better to have given up on such artificial divisions altogether and to have sought 
out the distinctive features of any of the many literary or social milieux that she 
mentions. An astonishing richness awaits us at every turn. And while we can 
probably also dispense with the conventional Euhemerism of the historians of 
ancient India, there might have been space to mention, in the context of the story's 
geographical setting (p. 14), the strong Garhwali tradition that Kanva's ashram 
could only have been somewhere close to the densely wooded slopes above 
Rudraprayag. 


David Shulman 
Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


VASUDHA DALMIA, ANGELIKA MALINAR and MARTIN CHRISTOF, eds, Charisma and 
Canon: Essays on the Religious History of the Indian Subcontinent, Delhi: 
Oxford University Press, 2001, pp. 461. 

ANTONY Соргву, ed., Gurus and Their Followers: New Religious Reform 
Movements in Colonial India, Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2000, pp. 235. 

W.H. McLzop, Exploring Sikhism: Aspects of Sikh Identity, Culture and Thought, 
Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2000, pp. 288. 


Complex patterns of tradition and change play out in many spheres of modern 
Indian life, but perhaps nowhere as strikingly as in those of religion. For, even as 
tradition itself remains a basis for much religious authority, many religious trad- 
itions in contemporary Indian cities have been wrested from the social and eco- 
nomic moorings out of which they originally emerged. When allowed to adapt to 
new conditions, older traditions have sometimes undergone dramatic transform- 
ations, while continuing to maintain the authority of the past. At the same time, 
new religious traditions have emerged under fresh impact from a global world. 
These incorporate new norms, ideas, and forms of rational organisation, and are 
sometimes oriented toward modern national collectivities. Three recent collections 
explore different dynamics that have given rise to new traditions throughout the 
history of Indian religions. All presenting religious movements that have flourished 
in the twentieth century, each covers a different terrain. 

Charisma and Canon probes the broadest field—aspects of Indian religion from 
early medieval times to the present, urban and rural, South and North. It makes us 
see how even apparently radical religious changes in the modern world may entail 
Weberian dynamics that have long precedence in Indian religions as they do 
elsewhere. For tying the individual papers in the volume together is explicit 
attention to the relanonship between the two terms of its main title: ‘charisma’ 
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and ‘canon’. As a general concept, canon carries the weight of scriptural (and 
ritual) tradition, particularly in established sectarian communities. Authoritative 
individuals with personal charisma, however, can give new interpretation to canon, 
add to it, alter it, or ignore it. 

The volume emerged from a symposium in tribute to the career of Heinrich 
von Stietencron, past director of the Institute for Indology and Comparative Reli- 
gion at Tuebingen, whose work frames the volume. Not only does it end with a 
bibliography of his major publications, but it also begins with a lead essay by him 
that introduces the volume's themes. Using examples from Indian religion, von 
Stietencron offers a preliminary elaboration of the synergies between charisma 
and canon. Their relationships, he tells us, have two dimensions: 'the first has to 
do with structure of the sacred . . . and [its] legitimating impact; the second has to 
do with the historical processes in which the sacred must be actualised in order 
to... have influence’ (p. 17). The rest of the volume's 23 essays examine these 
structural and historical relationships ın different specific contexts, with writers 
more often elaborating the relationships’ historical aspects than their structural 
ones. More than half the volume's 23 essays—whose overall quality is higher 
than is generally met with in large conference volumes—are devoted to modern 
traditions. They are presented in three main sections. 

The first section, examining ‘Religious Authority in Medieval and Pre-modern 
India', offers nine essays, mostly on sectarian devotion. Following the historical 
emergence of organised devotional movements, the essays treat first southern 
and then northern Indian religions. They begin with studies on Srivaisnavism 
(F. Hardy), Saiva Siddhanta (J. Gengnagel), and Madhva (R. Zydenbos), and con- 
tinue with two pieces concerning Vallabhite tradition (V. Dalmia and C. Clémentin- 
Ojha) and the Dadu Panth (M. Horstmann [now Boehm-Tettlebach]). For the most 
part well suited to a Weberian analysis of religious authority, these pre-modern 
traditions sometimes present the dynamics of canon and charisma very neatly, 
with specific canonical texts that religious leaders have interpreted differently 
and harnessed to their own agendas. The section thus provides some ideal models 
against which the more contemporary complications described in the rest of the 
volume can be viewed. 

Section two treats ‘Prophets of the Modern Age’, that include Gandhi and 
Ambedkar, among others. Occupied with problems of large-scale religious refor- 
mation and/or revitalisation, these ‘prophets’ knew canon less as specific texts 
than as diffuse tradition that needed to be codified and given new life. Their 
charisma then helps to motivate broad and dramatic social and religious change. 
Since the prophets are consequently likely to appear larger than life, those writing 
about them have to carefully navigate the border between respect for their subjects 
and adulation of them, which most writers in this section successfully do. Essays 
at the beginning of the section examine the confluence of religious and political 
persona in pivotal personalities of the freedom movement: the meaning of 
‘Mahatma’ as applied to Gandhi (D. Conrad), and Ambedkar's Buddhism (M. 
Fuchs). These are followed by studies of movements and leaders still living today: 


- 
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Swadhyaya’s Athavale Shastri (G. Dharampal-Frick) and Sathya Sai Baba 
(S. Srinivas). If all the figures-treated in this section have not been universally 
revered, they have all found wide popular audiences for their reformulations of 
tradition. | 

The ‘Convergences and Contestations’ of Section three have not all been held 

-on such a broad stage. It thus offers some interesting localised modern examples 

of continuing of Hindu-Muslim synthesis (Е. Mallison; Fillipi and D&hnhardt) 
and an analysis of the Shugden controversy within the Tibetan diaspora (M. von 
Brück)—in addition to studies of widespread Hindu nationalism (C. Jaffrelot; T. 
Sarkar). These essays on Hindu nationalism show how the idea of a scriptural 
canon can achieve renewed importance as a focus for religious identification— 
with the Bhagavad Gita offered as a unifying doctrinal source and Tulsidas' 
Ramayana as a successful communal rallying point. But scriptures can also be 
subversive, and P. Richman's contribution reveals how the Ramayana has also 
worked as an oppositional text. If this section is the most diverse in content and 
theme, its essays are among the most fascinating—adding some intricacy to the 
sustained treatment of a recurring motif that makes the volume a valuable contri- 
bution to the study of Indian religions. 

Gurus and Their Followers is a more homogeneous volume than Charisma 
and Canon, deriving not from a large conference but from a panel discussion at 
the 1996 Modern South Asian Studies meetings in Copenhagen. Exploring major 
movements of religious reform in colonial India, the volume elaborates on some 
of the problems faced by the ‘Prophets of a Modern Age’ in Charisma and Canon— 
focusing, however, on a particular socio-religious tension not foregrounded there. 
As reform movements in colonial India, the traditions covered in Gurus and Their 
Followers—the Brahmo Samaj, Theosophy, and others—incorporate Western ideas 
and organisational forms, thus challenging orthodoxy. Their leaders know, 
however, that if their challenge to orthodoxy is too radical they cannot hope to 
spread theirteaching widely; at the same time, they fear that if they surrender too 
much to established traditions, they will lose their own identity. How, then, did 
these movements balance reform with integral survival? 

In an introductory essay that seems to have suggested the book’s title, Antony 
Copley, the editor, presents an unabashedly liberal perspective on problems of 
religious leadership and organisation entailed by this question. While Copley is 
sympathetic to positive movements of reform, which ‘adopt social and political 
causes’ (p. 23), he is unhappy when they develop ‘a cultish character’ that ‘parts 
company from a rationalist or scientific frame of thought’ (p. 17). This can happen 
anywhere, not just in India. “The guru is as much a western phenomenon as eastern’ 
(р. 6), he tells us, citing Jung as a ‘guru’ with a 'secret doctrine’, echoing the title - 
of Madame Blavatsky’s famous Theosophical treatise (pp. 7-8). The problem for 
а reform movement, then, would be to keep reform alive in opposition to orthodoxy 
without developing into a cult around a person with an orthodoxy of its own. . 
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Since Copley likes the reform movements but not the gurus, the volume's title 
seems to be a misnomer. Might it have come from the publisher? 

The other writers, whose personal views are usually not so apparent, focus on ` 
the reverberations of different aspects of reform in the movements they treat. 
Ulnke Stark and Avril Powell, for example, write on women’s education in the 
Brahmo Samaj and the Ahmadiyya Movement, respectively. In different ways, 
Mark Bevir and Carla Risseuw examine Theosophy as a political phenomenon. 
Peter Heehs examines the continuing impact on religious institutions of Sri Auro- 
bindo's vision—which, Heehs contends, following his sources, has always trans- 
cended any particular religious ‘movement’ per se. Although all nine contributors 
to the volume offer brief descriptions of the movements they treat before they 
begin their particular analyses, the essays are too focused on specific problems 
for the whole to work effectively as a basic introduction to the colonial reform 
movements generally. (For a coherent introduction see Kenneth W. Jones, Socio- 
Religious Reform Movements in British India, Cambridge, 1989). But for scholars 
familiar with the field, the volume offers many interesting insights. 

As the work of a single author, Exploring Sikhism offers a more unified per- 
spective than either of the two conference volumes. Bringing together 16 pre- 
viously published essays by W.H. McLeod, the foremost Western historian of 
Sikh traditions, the work is integrated through its general subject and historical 
approach. Nevertheless, the volume remains very much a collection of separate 

_essays, without much attempt to integrate them for republication. McLeod only 
adds a preface of little more than а page, in which he identifies the book’s main 
headings as ‘the various aspects of Sikh studies that have interested [him] over 
the years’ (p. vii). The volume, however, is still rewarding. For the essays all give 
evidence of McLeod's careful scholarship and thoughtful analytic temper, reveal- 
ing some important historical trajectories along which the Sikh tradition has 
changed over the centuries. 

McLeod's headings are broad ones, including Guru Nanak, the Sikh Panth, 
The Rahit and the Rahit-Namas, and Castes and Sects of the Sikhs. These sections 
contain substantial essays that can give the interested reader an authoritative over- 
view of Sikh tradition in some of its complexity. A section on Definitions shows 
us the fastidiousness with which the author uses analytical terms like ‘panth’, 
‘sant’ and ‘fundamentalism’. The concluding sections contain just one essay each: 
Migration (‘The First Forty Years’), Biography (‘Max Macauliffe'), and Historio- 
graphy (‘Cries of Outrage’). The last two essays diverge from the scholarly his- 
torical accounts offered in the rest of the volume, the first a popular treatment of 
a very important early figure in Sikh Studies, the second a reasoned defence of an 
analytic history of religions to objections raised from within a religious community. 
Together these last two essays reveal McLeod’s sensitivities to the diverse audi- 
ences that read scholarship on religion—laypersons and the religious, as well as 
academics. If the volume still remains largely academic in tone, it is also broadly 
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accessible. Of the three collections surveyed, then, it is likely to be the one most 
widely read—the legacy of a scholar who is both sympathetic to his material and 
writes of it with clarity and authority. 


Daniel Gold 
Comell University 


AYESHA JALAL, Self and Sovereignty: Individual and Community in South Asian 
Islam since 1850, Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2001, pp. 630. 


In Ayesha Jalal’s argument, the obsession of histonans with the growth of Muslim 
‘communalism’ in the century before 1947 has vitiated serious scholarly analysis 
of Indian Muslim thought and politics. Focusing on the politics of north India— 
and particularly on the Punjab—Jalal argues in this study that Muslim thinking 
and politics were far more complex than has generally been assumed. 

The greatest strength of Jalal’s study is to explode unequivocally the myth that 
there was any unified ‘Muslim’ approach to politics during these years. As she 
shows in considerable detail, Muslims were divided by a range of issues, some 
religious and some not. Looking primarily at the writings of Muslim poets, she 
rejects at the outset the orientalist notion that Islam somehow predetermined 
Muslim political interests. She argues instead for Muslim individuality and a 
Muslim self that was not predetermined by community. Many Muslims undoubt- 
edly held fast to distinctive religious sensibilities and worked toward an Indian 
politics that would make room for religious difference. But their politics can hardly 
be understood, she argues, through the fixed lens of ‘communalism’. 

Jalal’s forceful arguments for complexity are an important corrective to 
frequently-held assumptions about Muslim politics in India. Her book is, in fact, 
filled with critical insights about Muslim politics and Muslim thinking. She shows 
the undoubted bigotry that marked the politics of some Muslim political leaders 
in Punjab, and yet she shows how such sentiments were often directed at other 
Muslims (particularly the Ahmadis) as much as at Hindus. Perhaps equally import- 
antly, she shows how, in Punjab at least, bigotry was in no way a Muslim monopoly. 
The events that led to the partition of the Punjab and to the violence that accom- 
panied it were every bit as much a result of the attitudes and ideas of Hindus and 
Sikhs as Muslims. 

Yet, when it comes to historical argument, Jalal’s book is surprisingly thin. The 
analysis, which relies heavily on British-compiled native newspaper reports and 
on British intelligence summaries, is largely focused on an urban arena of conflict 
and disputation. And yet the changing structural position of this arena within the 
larger framework of Indian colonial society is never subjected to effective analysis. 
While she rightly criticises Benedict Anderson for his overemphasis on colonial 
institutions in shaping nationalist discourse, she never addresses his central 
argument about the role of print in defining a world of newly re-imagined 
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communities in which increasing individualism and increasing commitment to 
community went hand in hand. In spite of her anti-orientalist protestations, Jalal’s 
vision of the relationship between individual and community is, in fact, a largely 
static one (and this in spite of her considerable analysis—and strongly positive 
assessment—of the ideas of Muhammad Iqbal). Ironically, in light of her criticism 
of Anderson, the only historical argument she offers for the course of the events 
she describes is that the British defined fixed notions of religious community 
(through the census, separate electorates, etc.) to which Indians unwittingly 
responded. 

The impoverished character of her historical analysis is also evident in her 
failure to analyse seriously the social and intellectual dynamics of the relationship 
between competition and solidarity that lies at the heart of much of her story. 
Once again, this is because characteristically, she makes virtually no attempt to 
grapple with the ideas that other scholars have advanced on these subjects. She 
dismisses, for example, the work of Sandria Freitag on the grounds that it gives 
too much credence to ‘communalism’. And yet, she pays no attention to Freitag’s 
arguments about the relationship between intra-community competition on the 
one hand, and symbolic appeals to unity on the other, and about the ways that this 
dynamic shaped local urban politics—and urban riots—in India. Some discussion 
of this relationship would have been highly relevant to her focus on ‘self and 
sovereignty’, but of this we get virtually none. 

She is also completely unselfconscious in her use of sources. Though she relies 
heavily on British newspaper summaries and on intelligence reports, she never 
asks what the purposes of these sources were or the biases that they might entail, 
in spite of the work by Gyanendra Pandey and others demonstrating clearly the 
importance of understanding British biases relating to 'communalism' in using 
British sources. Indeed, this introduces a significant bias into her account. Her 
overwhelming focus is on the urban arena of print and association, the arena of 
‘communal’ competition par excellence, with which these sources were preoccu- 
pied, and yet this is never balanced by a sustained discussion of the broader would 
of community and power relations in which this arena was embedded. 

The result, quite contrary to her apparent intentions, is a book that significantly 
overstates the importance of communitarian conflict (her choice of word as an 
alternative to communalist) in the politics of the Punjab during this era. Though 
she alludes at various points to the varied alternative forms of social organisation 
in which Muslims were embedded (such as patronage structures and biradari), we 
get no serious analysis of the relationship between these structures of power and 
the politics of Muslim ‘self and sovereignty’. Quite to the contrary, she seems to 
assume that all such forms of organisation should be seen as merely subsets of 
communitarian politics; she thus refers to Muslim biradari organisations as ‘sub- 
denominational’ forms of organisation. All of this of course runs contrary to her 
stated goal of questioning ‘communal’ politics as an all-encompassing framework 
for understanding Muslim history, and the net effect is to convey an impression 
that is quite the opposite. 
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This is not to suggest, of course, that the book is without considerable value. 
Jalal has given us detailed reconstructions of important (and understudied) Punjabi 
political movements, such as the Ahrar; she has provided much new information 
drawn from hitherto not commonly used sources: and she has underscored the 
critical importance of the tortured dynamics of Punjabi popular politics in shaping 
the events leading to partition. All of this will prove very useful to histonans. But 
she has structured her arguments not as a contribution to scholarly dialogue on 
the history of Indian Muslims in this period, but simply as an answer to polemicists 
who have seen modern Indian history as shaped by a monolithic Muslim com- 
munity driven by communalism. Unfortunately, given its length and mass of detail, 
this book is no more likely to succeed as an intervention in polemical debate than 
as an effective contribution to scholarly dialogue. 


David Gilmartin 
North Carolina State University 


UPINDER SINGH, Ancient Delhi, Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1999, pp. 114. 


In the conclusion of her book, Upinder Singh remarked: *.... When we lose the 
signs of our past we lose the past itself” (p. 107). This is certainly an apt observation, 
especially when we take into account how modernist teleologies of state formation 
and different varieties of nationalist interpretations have circumscribed Delhi’s 
past largely to that of an ancient and medieval capital. Upinder Singh’s book 
breaks away from this limited script. For a study of Delhi’s ancient history, Dr 
Singh stresses, scholars are reliant primarily upon the skills of the archaeologist 
and the epigraphist; there are few material remains, and the information in ancient 
literature is scanty and difficult to date. ‘The story of Delhi’s ancient past,’ she 
notes, ‘lies mostly underground, concealed by layers of accumulated soil and 
debris’ (p. 3). And it is this past, obscured not just by the soil but also generations 
of myth and folklore, that Upinder Singh focuses upon in her eminently readable 
book. 

Dr Singh’s book is organised chronologically in eight chapters. The book, there- 
fore, travels through a discussion of Stone Age sites, late Harappan settlements, 
PGW finds at Indraprastha, ASoka and the Mauryas, the age of small political 
formations, the Guptas and ends with the Rajputs. As Dr Singh traverses the history 
of Delhi, she gently takes the reader through a basic explanation of archaeological 
methods and discusses how its conclusions are often at variance with the written 
record. For instance, opulent descriptions of the Pandava city in the Mahabharat 
epic are deliberately contrasted with the meagre archaeological evidence on 
urbanisation. The meagre finds of Painted Grey Ware sherds (roughly 1000-500 
BC) from the Indraprastha excavations in the Purana Qil‘a do not suggest the 
. presence of an important political centre; in fact, excavations in the neighbouring 
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regions of Tilpat, Sihi and Bisrakh were richer in yield. For that matter the dearth 
of material remains and the nature of the humble dwellings at various sites from 
the Gupta period does not suggest the presence of a complex urban settlement in 
Delhi, a moment that some historians would mark as India’s ‘Golden Age’. 

The stress on the study of the past through its material remains also means that 
Dr Singh writes the history of Delhi differently from the way historians might. 
The archaeological evidence, correctly in my opinion, underlines the relatively 
long duration of human habitation in the Delhi region, but it also serves to stress 
the relatively short history of the city itself. The city, properly speaking, was 
constructed by the Tomaras only in the middle of the eleventh century when there 
was some temple construction and the establishment of [at least] one fort. 

While archaeological evidence certainly complicates our understanding of 
Delhi's ancient history, I wonder if the use of some other evidence—numismatic, 
for example—may have helped to nuance some of the author's conclusions, espe- 
cially in the chapter on the Rajputs. Delhi did, after all, lend its name to a billion 
coin, the dihliwala, which had a considerable circulatory ambitus over a huge 
time period. As textual references and the ruined temples from the region confirm, 
Delhi also possessed a sizeable Jaina population whose origins, role and influence 
in the urban economy still remain unclear. Under the Chauhans, whose primary 
headquarter was in Ajmer, Delhi was evidently an outpost, but a frontier town 
whose remains suggest an intriguing level of economic activity. Moving way 
from the narrative of the mythical origins of the capital, the contribution of Rajput 
heroes and Sultanate iconoclasts, one wonders if archaeological evidence can 
provide further information on commercial exchange and production within the 
larger ‘Delhi region’? 

Dr Singh consistently tries to relocate the contexts of the residents in the Delbi 
plain before the first millennium CE. Some of the most interesting accounts in the 
book relate to the manner in which ancient artefacts are reinterpreted and reworked 
by modern residents outside scriptural, cosmological Brahmanical norms. These 
are fascinating accounts even if they are not always historically contextualised or 
integrated theoretically into an argument concerning intersubjective readings and 
[oppositional] identity formations. Shail Mayaram’s Resisting Regimes and other 
writings would provide useful directions for a further development of these 
insights. Be that as it may, the integration of oral evidence with the archaeological 
allows Upinder Singh to further question the conclusions of a textually based 
historiography. 

As this book brings out forcefully, if one follows Delhi's history carefully it 
can open questions that can interrogate the manner in which we read our present. 
In the present iconography of Delhi, the Pandavas, Indraprastha and now Prithviraj 
Chauhan play important roles in marking a new identity for the capital of the 
nation. In Dihli-i Kuhna, the old capital of Iltutmish, Balban and 'Ala al-Din 
Khalji, a new statue of Prithviraj Chauhan has been placed. By the banks of the 
southern course of the Jumna, where the sufi Nizam al-Din Awliya taught, where 
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qawwals participated in sama sessions, a new park with dancing fountains et al. is 
envisaged. And if you have not guessed it, the new park will be called Indraprastha. 
Indeed, in the contexts of what is happening in Delhi today, Upinder Singh's 
warnings about losing the past in this book are salutary. 


Sunil Kumar 
University of Delhi 
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